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PREFACE 


*Ik tlie present volume I have endeavored to present 
in as unteclinical a manner as seemed feasible the 

t 

more striking facts bearing upon the evolution of plant 
forms. While there are numerous excellent text-books 
in wliich most of the statements here given are clearly 
presented, there is none, at legist in English, so far as I 
am aware, where a connected account of the develop- 
ment of the plant kingdom from an evolutionary stand- 
point has been attemided. Of course every modern 
s)^stem of classitication is based upon the assumption of 
a genetic connection between the different groups, and 
must take into account the origin of plant forms ; but 
tliese pliylogenetic problems are necessarily subordi- 
nated in tlie general text-books. Moreover, these text- 
books ^are, for the most part, avowedly prepared for 
the use of botanical students alone. 

It seemed to the writer that an accurate, if some- 
what general, and not strictly technical, statement of 
our present knowledge concerning the data from which 
the genealogical history of the vegetable kingdom may 
be traced, might be of interest not only to such bota- 
nists as have not concerned themselves specially with 
this phase of the science, but also to zoologists, and 
those general readers who are interested in biologinaf 
problems. 
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PREFACE 


The substance of the following chapters was pre- 
sented 111 tlie form, of a course of lectures at Stanford 
University ’during the past year. These lectures have 
b 5 en carefully revised, and a number of drawings pre- 
par^, which it is hoped will be helpful in elucidating 
the text. 

Very little originality can be claimed for the matter 
presented, beyond its arrangement. Tlie writer has 
availed himself freely of the materials accumulated 
through the labors of botanists during the past fifty 
years, which have made possible such a general presen- 
tation of the subject as lias been here attem])ted. It was 
intended, at first, to prepare a bibliograpliy of tlie more 
important works bearing on the subject ; but it was 
soon evident that the magnitude of a bibliography, 
which ivould be in any way complete, rendered tliis 
impracticable. 

Most of the drawings have been made b}^ the author 
from nature. Where tliese have been borrowed, duo 
acknowledgment has been made. 

Special thanks are due my colleague. Dr. G. J. 
Peirce, for most valuable assistance in the reading of 
the proofs. 

DOUGLAS HOUGHTON CAMPBELL. 

Stanford University, 

November, 1898. 
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EVOLUTION OF PLANTS 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

With the acceptance of the theory of evolution, the 
question of the origin and affinities of the manifold 
forms of life making up the organic world becomes of 
absorbing interest to the biologist, and the hope of 
solving some of tliese problems has been the great in- 
centive to much of the most brilliant work, both of 
zoologists and botanists, during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 

When we survey the vast assemblage of living organ- 
isms, the thought of arranging these in orderly sequence 
seems lK)peless ; and indeed when Ave take into account 
how many forms must have disappeared and left no 
trace behind, it must be admitted that tlie task is one 
whese completion, if ever reached, must lie in the dis- 
tant future. Nevertheless the data are slowly but 
surely accumulating through the efforts of biologists 
whose patient researches are constantly adding to our 
knowledge, both by the discovery of new forms and 
by a more thorough examination of those already 
known. The constant improvement in the teehnicill 
appliances for research, such as the microscope and 

B 1 
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microtome, improved methods of staining, etc., as wA 
as the extj^nsiop of explorations to the remoter parts o 
the wprld/luive all contributed to these advances ii 
knowledge, and have been fruitful sources for nev 
materials. The brilliant resiilts alread}^ attained make 
it reasoiKibh* to hope that others of e(jiial iiiiporta|ice 
are yet to follow. ’ . 

Fei;r much renuuns to be done, and any conclusions 
based U])on the data now at hand must be subject to 
change as new facts arc brought forward ; nevertheless 
enough is at present known to warrant an attempt, at 
least, at an arrangement of the larger groups of plants, 
showing their mutual ahinities. Some of these groups, 
however, like the Diatoms, stand very much by them- 
selves, and it must be admitted that their relationships 
with other plants are extremely problematical. 

In spite of the almost infinite diversity of structure 
shown by plants and animals, it is found that only a 
very small number of the seventy or more chemical 
elements known at present, enter into their composition. 
Carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and probably sul- 
phur are always present, and usually at least, potassium, 
phosphorus, calcium, magnesium, and iron. In addition 
to these are a number of elements usually present, but 
apparently not essential for the manifestation of life. 
These elements are combined into extraordinarily corn- 
[)lex substances whose exact analysis often baffles the 
chemist, owing to their excessive instability. Inasmuch 
as none of the elements found in living matter are 
peculiar to it, but are also -found in the so-called ‘‘ in- 
organic ” substances, and since all living bodies are 
directly or indirectly dependent upon the latter for 
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their growth, it is at once evident that any attempt to 
make a hard and fast line separating organic iflid iiior-. 
ganic substances must necessarily prove futile.* 

There are, however, certain properties peculiar to 
living organisms wliich may be said definitely to char- 
acterize tliem, i.e. tiie power of spontaneous movement, 
nutrition^ hihI reproduction. All of these functions 
are associated directly with that remarkable substance 
protoplasm, most happily designated by Huxley the 
physical basis of life. So far as ordinary chemical and 
physical tests go, the protoplasm of all living organisms 
is much alike ; of course this does not imply that pro- 
toplasm is a definite chemical conlponnd such as starcli 
or sugar ; it is rather to be considered as a mixture of 
excessively complex and unstable substances, more or 
less similar in the elements of wliieli they are made U2>. 

The constituents of this protoplasm are evidently 
very unstable, as every manifestation of life in the liv- 
ing protoplasm is necessarily bound up with chemical 
changes in its substance. Where the protoplasm is 
l)resent in sufficient quantity to be handled in mass, as 
in those (furious organisms, the Slime-mouhls, by-pro- 
ducts are usually present which interfere with an accu- 
rate analysis. 

Tim simplest forms of life, like the Bacteria, often 
show^ little structure beyond a mass of apparently 
homogeneous protoj)lasm surrounded by a delicate 
membrane, but it is exceedingly doubtful whether this 
extreme simplicity is more than ap2)arent, owing to 
the excessively minute size of these organisms. The 
presence of a nucleus, or at any rate nuclear substance • 
in* bacteria, is by no means improbable. Among ani- 
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raals the so-called Moiiera,” which were formerly 
supposed to be t3omposed of structureless protoplasm, 
are i^ow known to possess a nucleus, so that we cannot 
assert positively that any known forms consist of un- 
differentiated protoplasm as was once supposed to be 



Fig. 1. — A, a cell from a hair at the 
base of the stamen nf a sphler- 
wort (Tradescantia), showinu: 
the parts of a typical jdant ctdl ; 

the cell-wall; />/’, the j)ri>io- 
plasni in which is imbedded the 
nucleus, n, with the nuclctdus, 
nu', Vf vacuoles, spaces tilled 
with watery cell-sap. 15, a Des- 
mid (Cosmarium), a })laut con- 
sistiiiijf of a siiij^le C(;ll ; ply one 
of the chloroplastids ; the 
nucleus. 


the case. As a rule the 
protoplasm is segregated in 
masses of definite form, usu- 
ally furnished Avith a more 
or less evident envelope and 
provided witli a special 
structure, the nucleus. 
These nucleated masses of 
protoplasm are generally 
called cells, altliough the 
name is occasionally re- 
served for such as are pro- 
vided with a single nucleus 
and a definite membrane, 
each nucleus with its ac- 
com])anying protoplasm be- 
ing designated an “energid.” 
We shall, however, for con- 
venience’ sake use the term 
cell in its ordinarily accepted 


sense. 

In all but the lowest forms of life the cells always s1k)w 
at least two parts, the cell-plasm or cytoplasm, and the 
nucleus. The latter is usually of definite form, globular 
or lenticular (Fig. 1, A, fi), and bounded by a definite 
membrane, which, however,, is apparently not chemically 
different from the cytoplasm in which it is imbedded, 
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The nucleus shows a complicated structure, being com- 
posed of a very much twisted filameht,* more or less’ 
fused together at certain points, of a substance (linin) ; 
which does not readily take up the ordinary stains used 
in histological studies. In this linin-thread are nuiner- 


ous granules of a peculiar 
substance, chromatin, char- 
acterized by its avidity for 
various nuclear stains. A 
colorless fluid, or semi-fluid 
substance fills the space of 
the nuclear cavity not occu- 
pied by the linin-thread. 
There are in most cases one 
or more nucleoli present, 
globular bodies which gen- 
erally stain strongly, but w 
what doubtful. Of the vn 



Fig# 2. — An Amoeba — a unicel- 
lular orjjaiiisiu consistiii*’: of a 
nu(*lt*ate(i mass of protoplasm 
without a t-ell-wall. n, nucleus ; 
r, one of the contractile vac- 
uoles. 


hose nature is still some- 
rious constituents of the 


nucleus, the chromatin is probably the most important, 
and it is likely that in this substance are contained the 
elements which determine the peculiar properties of 
the cell, aiid in the reproductive cells transmit heredi- 
tary characters. The nucleus is an essential part of 
the cell, and is always formed by division of a preex- 
isting nucleus. There is no evidence that it can ever 
arise de novo. 


Nuclear division is of two kinds, direct and indirect. 
By the first method a nucleus simply becomes con- 
stricted and forms two similar nuclei, or the part sep- 
arated may be smaller than the main part of the nucleus. 
This form of division is confined to the lower types of 
plants, or it may occur secondarily in old cells of some 
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of the higher forms, such as the long cells in the stems 
"of a gooU many tlowering })lants. 

Maoi more commonly the divmioii of the nucleus is 
.preceded by ii iniinber of complicated ehnin^es, result- 

iiig in the breaking 
c 11 j) of the lin in-thread 

into separate pieces 
> wji segments (chro- 

mosomes) and a fur- 
ther splitting of these 




Fig. o. — Four cells from the j^rowinp tip of 
the root of aji onion, showinji^ different 
stages in the division of the cell-nucleus. 
In B the nuclejir membrane has disap- 
peared and tlie unclear segments or chro- 
mosomes (cr) are arranged in a plate at 
the equator of the unclear spindle, which 
is composed of the spiiidle-fil>res,” /. 
In C the two groups of chromosomes 
have moved to the poles of the nuclear 
spindle. In D the young division-wall, 
p, has been formed. 


segments into halves. 
Two groups of 
segments are thus 
formed, which sep- 
arate and rearrange 
themselves to form 
the daughter-nuclei. 
Tliis indirect division 
(Mitosis, Karyokine- 
sis) is the only form 
found in tlie actively 
dividing cells of the 
higher plants. 

Besides the nucleus 
there are found in 


most plant cells certain bodies known as ‘‘plastids.” 
(Fig. 1 , B,pl.) These are similar to the cytoplasm in 
composition, and are very important in the nutrition of 
the cell. Among them are the green corpuscles — 
“ chloroplastids ” or cliromatophores — in which are 
contained the green pigment, chlorophyll, which plays 
so important a role in the green plants. The red and 
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y&llow corpuscles found in many flowers and fruits also 
belong in this category. 

Associated with the nucleus in most animal, cells,; 
and sometimes found in those of plants, are certain 
small bodies, the centrospheres, each enclosing a minute 
corpuscle, the centrosonie. These ,are usually consid- 
ered to be of great importance, especially in the process 
of nuclear division, but their absence from many plant 
cells would indicate that their importance has been over- 
rated. 

In the young plant cell the cj^toplasrn nearly or quite 
fills tlie cell, but as tlie latter enlarges there is an ac- 
cumulation of fluid in tlie cell* and this occupies the 
greater part of its bulk. This watery cell-sap is con- 
tained in cavities (vacuoles) which it has been claimed are 
integral parts of the cell, and multiply by division ; but 
this view is by no means universally admitted. 

New cells may arise in several ways. The com- 
monest is by lission, or division into two parts, usually 
equal. This division is preceded by division of the 
nucleus, after which a cell- wall is formed dividing the 
cavity of^the cell. (Fig. 3, D.) Less commonly there 
is a repeated division of the nucleus, followed by a 
simultaneous division of the protoplasm into as many 
parthkas there are nuclei. This ‘^internal division” is 
most common in the formation of spores and other 
reproductive cells. 

The study of the cell, and especially the changes in 
the dividing nucleus, have been the subjects of some of 
the most important researches of recent years, and have 
developed a distinct department of biology, cytcJog}",* 
\^ith results of far-reaching importance. Nevertheless, 
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we are still far from understanding the ultimate struct- 
ure of thfe cell, although many ingenious hypotheses 
have been formed to explain the striieture of the proto- 
phm. . 

\Vc have seen that cells multiply by division. Tn 
the lowest organisms the cells thus produced usually 
separate at once, resulting in the formation of two or 
more individuals exactly like the parent. In case this \ 
division is repeated at short intervals, as happens, for 
example, in the Bacteria and many infusorians, the 
result is the production of an enormous nmnber of iii-j^ 
dividuals in a surprisingly short time. In all but the£ 
lower forms of life thfe cells do not usually separate|: 
after division, the result being a multicellular organism. 
The cell-aggregates, of whicli these higher plants anej'j 
animals are composed, are known as tissues, and thes^ 
may be combined to form special organs. The cells ojp 
growing parts of the higher plants resemble the simplf' 
unicellular forms in structure, but as they grow olde^:*; 
they may become extremely modified to fit them fojfl 
special functions. : 

If we examine one of the lower vegetable fonns, suefe 
as a desmid (hig. 1, B), we find that the single cell ■ 
wlilch the plant is composed is at once vegetative an^fl 
reproductive. Such a green cell is capable of perjoriu- 
ing all the life-functions. It can absorb water coii- 
taining certain food elements in solution, including tfe ^ 
oxygen necessary for resj)iration, and, by virtue of thi? ' 
chromatophore containing cliloropliyll, is able in the 
ence of light to decompose carbon dioxide and wat#ft';,‘ 
and from the oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon so scj)arat^l, ', 
to manufacture the prino’tive carbo-hydrates necesstoy 
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for the growth of tiie cell. The power to*raitnufactiir.e 
these caroon coinpoiiiids is, so far as is positively known, 
confined to cells wliich contain chlorophyll. ^ Finally, 
by division the cell gives rise to two new ones, which 
become at once independent individuals, each contain- 
Jing*a nucleus and cliromatophores 'like the parent cell. 
Thii^ brief cycle, feeding, growth, and division, consti- 
tutes the whole life-history of many of these lowly 
organisms. 

As we compare these simple plants with the more 
perfect higher forms, we find a more and more marked 
specialization of ])arts fitting them for special functions. 
Thus there is very early shown a modification of cer- 
tain cells for purely reproductive purposes. These 
cells are evidently descendants of vegetative ones, and 
in their eai’liest phases of development are often indis- 
tinguishable from the latter ; finally, however, they be- 
come extremely modified, and can serve for reproduction 
only. In extriune eases this results in the formation 
of sexual cells, when two sorts of cells, male and 
female, are produced, each of which is incapable of 
developin|j further except as the result of a union of 
the two. 

An analogous differentiation of the vegetative parts 
of the plant is seen as we pass from the lower to the 
higher forms. While in the unicellular plant the same 
cell serves to perform all of the functions, in the higher 
plants special organs are developed for special purposes. 
This, of course, reaches its maximum in the seed- 
bearing plants, or ‘‘flowering plants,” as they are more . 
cqjnmbnly known. Here not only is the plant body 
multicellular, but the cells show great variety of form 
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and structure, and constitute tissues of different kiniis 
which are -in turn aggregated to form special organs. 
' Thus a special subterranean root system is present, and 
the green assimilative tissue is mainly conliiied to the 
leaves, which are preeminently organs for carbon assimi- 
lation. The extreme of specialization is reached in. the 
flowers of these plants, which are beyond doubt the 
most complicated structures which occur in the plant 
kingdom. 

Between the extremes found in the unicellular plants 
at the bottom of the series, and the complicated seed 
plants at the top, are numberless gradations of structure 
which throw much light upon how these advances in 
structure have been brought about. A similar progress 
from the simple to the com})lex is, of course, evident in 
the evolution of the animal kingdom ; but the animal 
type reaches a far greater degree of complexity and 
specialization than is ever found even in the highest 
plants, which differ much less from the lower ones than 
is the case among animals. 

At the bottom of the scale the two kingdoms con- 
verge. There are many forms to be met Wiith whose 
position is more or less doubtful, and in some cases it 
is j)ractically impossible to determine to which great 
division they belong. We can only say that wo have 
to do with organisms which are not yet sufficiently 
differentiated to determine whether the animal or 
vegetable characters predominate. It is the study of 
these primitive organisms, and the realization of the 
close similarity in the structure and functions of the 
animal and plant cell, which emphasize the intimate 
connection between the two kingdoms, and the impos- 
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sibility of making any absolute separation between 
them. 

A popular misconception of the province of biolog}* 
assigns to it only a study of animal functions*; but the 
scientilic biologist recognizes the fundamental likeness 
in the structure and functions of .plants and animals, 
and realizes that any complete survey of the science 
must take equal cognizahee of both. 

For practical purposes, inasmuch as all but the lowest 
forms of life are readily to be assigned to one kingdom 
or the other, it is desirable to retain the old divisions 
of zoology and botany ; but tips does not imply any 
absolute differences between the two great divisions of 
living things. The i)opular belief that plants and ani- 
mals differ essentially in their life-processes is errone- 
ous. Plants feed, breathe, and reproduce, exactly as do 
animals. It is true that the green cells of plants are 
able to absorb carbon dioxide from the atmosphere, and 
to utilize it in the manufacture of carbon compounds, 
a power, which, so far as we know, is lacking in ani- 
mals. This assimilation — or as it has been better 
termed ‘iphoto-synthesis ” — is not to be confounded 
with respiration, which takes place in all plants pre- 
cisely as in animals, but, being less energetic, is 
masl^d by the evolution of an excess of oxygen in 
those green cells which are exposed to sunlight. This 
photo-synthesis, and the character of the cell-wall, 
which in young plant cells is always composed of the 
carbo-hydrate cellulose, are the most marked charac- 
teristics of ordinary plants ; but as cellulose occurs in 
some animals, i,e. certain Tunicates, and very many 
pfants like the Fungi, and many parasites and sapro-^ 
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phyte» anjong the higher plants, such as the common 
dodder and Indian pipe, are quite destitute of chloro- 
phyll, ’and hence incapable of carbon assimilation, it 
is .clear Chat neither of these criteria can be used as 
absolutely decisive. Nevertheless, the power of car- 
bon assimilation, with the accompanying presence of 
chlorophyll, and the cellulose cell-membrane, are char- 
acters constant in all typical plants. 

As already indicated, it is near the bottom of the 
two great serit's of organisms that they approacli, and 
as these ascending lines of development are traced tliey 
diverge widely, the peculiar aiiinml and plant charac- 
ters becoming more and more pronounced as we as- 
cend. That special department of biology, known as 
Taxonomy or Classification, is the attempt to group all 
these divergent forms of life so as to indicate their 
relationships. 

So long as plants were considered as so many isolated 
objects without any genetic connection, the earlier 
systematists, especially Linn^, sought simply for some 
obvious external characters which would serve for iden- 
tification, without any thouglit as to any real relation- 
ship. Later botanists, although they did not assume 
any genetic relationship, nevertheless in the so-called 
natural system, did make an attempt to arrange ^them 
in a sequence which seemed to imply some such 
connection, and, in many instances, really succeeded, 
although, through the selection, in many instances, of 
characters of secondary importance, many mistakes 
were made. 

An ideal system of classification of plants would 
show the genealogy of the whole vegetable kingdom 
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ih all its numberless ramifications. Such a complete 
classification can never be hoped for, ipasmtich as the 
plants which now exist are in many cases but scattered 
remnants of groups once much more numesous than 
at present, which have left no recognizable fossil traces. 

Some forms are so much isolated, and have so little in 

• • 

•common with other groups, that at ‘present any attempt 
to give them their proper place in the system is little 
better than pure guesswork. 

It is thus clear that at present the question is very 
far from settled ; indeed, hardly more than a beginning 
lias been made in the establishment of a system which 
can be said to represent real genetic relationships. Oar 
present knowledge of the vast majority, even of many 
of the commoner plants, is extremely imperfect, being 
confined often to purely superficial characters. It is 
necessary to investigate thoroughly the structure and 
development of a great many forms before the data 
can be liad for constructing a classification which we 
can hope will be permanent, and a beginning only of 
tliis vast work has yet been made. In addition to the 
careful structural study of the existing plants, a thor- 
ough examination of the fossil species is necessary, 
involving even more arduous labor than does the in- 
vestigation of living forms. Paheo-botany has already 
yielded results of the greatest importance, and it is but 
reasonable to hope that further investigations will add 
much to the materials already accumulated. These 
researches must, however, consist of something more 
than mere collecting and naming of dubious fragments. 
What is imperative is a more complete knowledge * 
ofc the remains already discovered, rather than the 
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accumulation of doubtful and imperfectly studied 
forms. • ‘ ’ 

While it is true that the great majority of the fossil 
remains of plants are too imperfect to make possible a 
satisfactory study of their liner structure, it happens 
occasionully that the tissues are preserved with extraor- 
dinary completeness, so that a niicrosco])ic study of 
the cellular structure is possible, and in this way much 
light has been thrown upon tlie real nature of many 
fossil plants. A few types, like the Diatoms, have 
silicified cell- walls which have remained unaffected by 
the changes to which they have been subjected, and 
have sometimes been preserved in immense quantities, 
and so perfectly that even the species can be determined 
without difficulty. Other forms, with calcified cell- 
membranes, like the Coralline alg«c and Clutracejc, have 
also been preserved very perfectly. In the vascular 
plants the preservation of the cell-structure is usually 
due to the inliltration of silicious matter after the 
death of the plant. These silicified tissues, such as 
the familiar fossil woods, often show the cell-structure 
with marvellous clearness, but unfortunately the more 
perishable tissues are very seldom preserved in this 
way, and these are usually of especial importance in 
classification. Thus the flowers of the seed planL:’, and 
the spore-bearing parts of the lower ones, are seldom 
preserved in a recognizable state, and this makes a 
careful study of such few forms as have survived, 
doubly important, as these are tlie surest means of de- 
ciding the relationships of these fossil plants to each 
other and to their living descendants. At best, the 
geological record is extremely fragmentary, and We 
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Alust therefore look to other sources of information in 
our quest for the ancestors of the present flora of .the 
earth. 

Mucli can be learned as to the relationshipjj of plants 
from a study of their externnl structure, and the cla&si~ 
Scation, especially of the higher plants^ is based largely 
• upon purely external characters. * While such charac- 
ier» are usually reliable when dealing* with nearly re- 
lated forms, they are likely to be misleading when we 
try to trace out the affinities of plants whose kinship 
is not so obvious. Mere it is important to take into 
account, for comparison, the more obscure points of 
structure, — for it not infreqifently happens that re- 
semblances may thus be traced which are not evident 
at first sight. Thus, in comparing the Mosses and 
Ferns, it is the minute reproductive organs and em- 
bryos which sliow the unmistakable relationship of 
these plants, wliile their more conspicuous external 
structures are very different. 

Tliere is little question that, as in the study of animal 
forms, it is the careful investigation of the life-history 
of the plant which affords the surest clue to its affinities 
Avith other forms. The generally accepted view that 
in animals the developing germ repeats in a general 
way^tlie evolution of tlie race, is also applicable, in 
some degree at least, to plants, and by far the most 
important discoveries, with reference to the origin of 
plant forms, have been due to studies of this nature. 
Very often the early stages of the embryo and repro- 
•ductive organs in different plants reveal resemblances, 
while the adult stages may have, apparently, very, little. 
Ml common. These embryonic phases are less affected 
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hy external influences, and us tlwy represent presume- 
bly primitive conditions, the importance of a study of 
these early stages of the plant’s existence is evident. 

• Whfen we consider the manifold sources of error, it 
is' not to be wondered at that botanists have not yet 
been able to establish a perfect system of classification, 
and that it must be a long time before anything ap-, 
preaching this can be hoped for. 

The plant kingdom is usually divided into a num- 
ber of primary divisions, “branches,” or “sul)-king- 
doms,” as to whose limits there is not complete accord 
among botanists. Excluding a number of groups of 
doubtful affinity, sometimes put together under the 
name Protophyta, botanists usually recognize the fol- 
lowing sub-kingdoms : 1. Algie (green plants below 

the Mosses); 2. Fungi (a group parallel with the 
Algae, but destitute of chlorophyll); 3. Archegoniatae 
(Mosses and Ferns); 4. Spermatophyta (seed-plants — 
the “flowering plants” of the older botanists). Of 
these divisions, the Fungi and Algte are often united 
into a single great division, Thallophyta, and the Arche- 
goniattC divided into two . sub-kingdoms, Mosses (Hry- 
ophyta) and Ferns (Pteridophyta) ; but the arrangement 
here given seems to the writer more in accordance with 
what we know of the relationships of the different 
members of these groups. 



CHAPTER II 


THE CONDITIONS OF rL4*NT LIFE 

No matter how simi)le or how complicated they may 
be, all plants agree iii their essential life-processes, and 
certain conditions are necessary for these. All feed, 
grow, and reproduce, and all exhibit to a greater or 
less degree the power of movejnent, although this is, 
as a rule, much less evident than in animals. For the 
manifestation of tlie various functions, certain external 
conditions are essential. Tims a certain amount of 
moisture is necessary in order that they may grow, 
and of course the requisite food elements must be sup- 
plied. In green plants, where alone, as we have seen, 
the assimilation of carbon dioxide goes on, this is 
dependent upon the presence of liglit, and there are 
certain limits of temperature also which regulate the 
activity *of the plant. The amount of moisture, heat, 
and light necessary may vary greatly, however, in 
different plants. Many water plants, esj)ecially algje, 
often flourish in water whose temperature is very near 
the freezing point, and some of them may be actually 
frozen into the solid ice without injury ; but these 
same plants are quickly killed if they are placed, even 
for a short time, in warm water. In strong contrast to 
these are certain low plants, species of Oscillaria 
•and various bacteria, which thrive in hot springs im- 
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pregntited with sul])hur und other mineral sub*stancfes 
usually Inimical to plant life. 

When in a donnunt condition, the protoplasm is able 
to resist mueli greater extremes both of heat and cold 
than is possible while it is in an active state, 'riius 
seeds, spores, and the twigs of woody plants can en- 
dure without injury a degree of cold which would at 
once kill the protoplasm were the cells in a growing 
condition. On the otlier liand, the same dormant parts, 
especially spores of various kinds, can endure a com- 
paratively high temperature without injury, this being 
especially marked in the case of the spores of certain 
bacteria, whicli can endure exposure for several hours 
to a temperature above the boiling point of water 
without being killed. 

The amount of moisture necessary for plant growth 
also varies extremely. Water plants are quickly killed 
by exposure to air of ordinary dryness, while many 
desert plants, such as cacti, may remain uprooted 
and exposed to the liot sun for weeks without being 
killed. These desert plants are ])rovided with very 
perfect means of resisting loss of water, both by a great 
reduction of the evaporating surface through the })artial 
or complete suppression of leaves, and also by the de- 
velopment of a thick, and almost impervious covering 
to the exposed surfaces. 

In all green i)lants the arrangement of the chloro- 
phyllous tissue is always regulated by the amount of 
light. If this is weak, the green cells are si)read out 
so as to exi)Ose a large area to its action ; but if the 
light is too intense the area is reduced, and the cells 
are sclreened by the development of more or less opaque 
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t&sue above them. Plants growing in deep shade have 
usually larger and more delicate leaves than those fully 
exposed to the sun. 

The principal sources of plant food are carbon dioxide# 
and oxygen, obtaiiied from the atmospJiere, and water 
with various inorganic substances in solution, usually 
•absorbed by the higher plants froili the earth. When 
the •plant is completely submerged, as are many algae, 
and a considerable number of flowering plants also, the 
food substances dissolved in the water may be taken in 
at almost any point. Except in a few doubtful cases 
among the lowest plants, all food taken in must be in 
a gaseous or fluid form. • 

Where the plant is unicellular, of course this single 
green cell must perform all the nutritive functions, and 
is at tlie same time reproductive. Such a simple plant 
consists of a single globular or oval (;ell surrounded by 
a ineinbrtane of cellulose, within which is the nucleated 
protoplasmic mass with one or more chromatophores 
or chloroplasts. Such a cell can absorb water with 
various food substances, including free oxygen and 
carbon dioxide in solution. The chromatophores, in 
some way not clearly understood, decompose the car- 
bon dioxide and water, and of the elements carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, manufacture the carbo-hydrates 
upon which the protoplasm is dependent for its growth. 
The first product of this process which (^an be recog- 
nized, is usually starch, which appears in the form of 
granules within the chloroplasts shortly after they are 
exposed to the action of light, which, as we have seen, 
is a necessary condition for photo-synthesis. 

Asa result of the assimilation of the food ab&orbeS, 
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the <^U increases in hulk, and sooner or later divides 
to form new ones which become at once new individuals^ 
so* that the single cell exhibits all the chavaetevistics of 
a typical plant; i.e. it feeds, grows, and reproduces 
itself, and all these functions are performed by one 
and the same cell. Such a unicellular plant cannot 
properly be considered as strictly undifferentiated, 
since the permanent constituents of the cell, e.ff. 
nucleus and chromatophore, must be regarded as defi- 
nite organs. 

As we pass from the unicellular plants to the simpler 
multicellular forms (see Fig. 9, F) we find the first 
indications of a specialization of certain cells. Thus the 
basal cell lias very little chlorophyll, but is modified 
into a root-like organ for tlie attacliment of the plant, 
while the other cells with their numerous chloroplasts 
are alone concerned with the nutrition of the iilant. 
Very much more complicated are many of tlie large 
sea-weeds, some of which, like the great kelps (see 
Fig. IT), reach an enormous size. In these plants 
there are various sorts of cells aggregated into definite 
organs. The chlorojilasts are mainly confined to tlie 
outer part of the plant, where they may be fully exposed 
to the light, while the inner tissue has little or no 
chlorophyll, and the cells are modified for conducting 
purposes. In the most highly organized of these marine 
algae, like the gulf-weed (Fig. 18), a further advance 
is seen in the formation of flattened leaves to which 
the chlorophyll-bearing cells are mainly restricted. 
Indeed these highly specialized sea-weeds bear a most 
remarkable superficial resemblance to the flowering 
prlantsdn the development of a definite branching axis 
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bearing* leaves. This is one of manj instances vvhere 
in response to shnihir needs there has been ^ parallel 
development in groups which genetically are widely 
separated. 

It is, of course, among the Spermatophytes (seed- 
bearing or flowering plants) that the highest degree 
6f specialization, both of the plant body and tissues, is 
reaclfed. The plant usually shows a definite main axis 
or stem, to which are attaclied a variety of appendicular 
organs — leavcjs, roots, and branches. Tlie tissues of 
which these various organs are composed show much 
variation in the cells of which they are made up. The 
green tissue is mainly restricted to the leaves, where 
it is so placed as to be most favorably situated 
with reference to the light. As a rule tlie outer or 
epidermal cells are not provided with chloroplasts, but 
serve as a protection for the delicate green cells lying 
below them, and in case the plant is exposed to great 
heat or dryness, tlie ejiidermal cells become much 
thickened and almost impervious to water, so that the 
loss of water from the green cells is effectively checked. 
Familiar examples of this kind are seen in the leaves 
of the laurel, oleander, and many other evergreens. 
As it is necessary, however, for the green cells to have 
comuiunication with the atmosphere in order to obtain 
the necessary carbon dioxide and oxygen, this is pro- 
vided for by the development of the stomata or breath- 
ing pores always found upon the leaves, and these 
communicate witli the numerous Jiir-spaces between 
the green cells which are thus brought directly into 
contact with the atmospheric gases. 

Within the green cells the decomposition of the car- 
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bon {lioxide and water is accomplished, and from tlieir 
elemeiitSr are manufactured the organic carbon com- 
pounds. When these green cells are exposed to the 
light! starch can sonii he detected in them, hut it dis- 
dppears it the plant is placed lor a short lime in dark- 
ness. 

The presence of other pigments, such as the red and 
yellow ones in the marine algtC, and also the similar 
ones often found in young leaves, doubtless advan- 
tageously modify the light which passes through them 
before reaching the chlorophyll. 

Movement is not generally associated with one’s idea 
of a plant, but it is a jiroperty whicli all plants possess 
to some degree, and is usually associated with the 
sensitiveness of living protoplasm within the cells. 
In every living cell the protoplasm shows more or 
less marked movements which may not be at once 
perceptible, but sometimes are very active indeed. 
These movements are very familiar to botanists in the 
cells of many water plants, e.^. the eel-grass (Vallis- 
neria) and stone-wort (Chara^, and are also very active 
in the cells forming the hairs upon the surface of many 
land plants. Tiiis is especially true of the hairs upon 
various parts of many flowers. 

Spontaneous movements of the plant as a \diole 
are confined to a comparatively small number of low 
aquatic forms (see Fig. 6). Here the plant moves by 
means of vibratile protoplasmic threads or cilia, which 
propel it through the water, precisely as many of the 
lower animals move. The extraordinary resemblance 
between these low ciliated plants and the lower animals 
is one of the strongest evidences of the relationship 
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which exists between the lowest members of the* two 
great organic kingdoms. This power of free locomotion 
is also found in some of the reproductive*cells‘of most 
plants except the highest ones, and even in a few of 
the seed plants those have recently been discovered; 
the male reproductive cells having the form of ciliated 
spennatozoids which are actively nmtile. This power 
of siToiitaneous locomotion is finally lost, and in nearly 
all the seed plants is completely absent, although even 
here the plant exhibits more or less marked movements 
of various kinds. Some of these movements are appar- 
ently spontaneous, such as the revolution of the apex 
of the growing stem and root, aitd of tendrils, but oth- 
ers are influenced directly by external agencies, light, 
moisture, contact, and gravity. The spontaneous move- 
ments of the growing apex of many plants is called 
nutation, and is ap[)arently quite independent of ex- 
ternal agencies. The effect of light in plants is well 
known. The response of actively growing plants to 
this stimulus is often very rapid, although the exact 
mechanism of these movements is not entirely clear. 
Occasion^illy plants are negatively heliotropic, i.e. they 
grow away from the light, as is seen in the common iv}". 
Light is, in most cases, necessary for the formation of 
chlo#’ophyll, as well as for the performance of photo- 
synthesis in those cells which contain the chlorophyll. 

Doubtless the cause of the movements of plants is 
largely due to the direct effect of light upon the sen- 
sitive protoplasm of the cells of the motile parts. 
This is indicated by the activity of naked swarm- 
spores and plasmodia (masses of naked protoplasm 
found in certain low organisms, such as the Slime- 
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moul*(is, Fig. 4"), when exposed to light, the green 
SWiVW-spores of algiB almost always being very quickly 
attracted to the light. 

Geotrgpism, or the movements induced by gravity, 
are eitlier negative or positive. In the higher plants, 
the aerial parts, especially the stems, are usually nega- 
tively geotropic, i.e, grow upward, the roots positively 
geo tropic. 

The marked movements of the sensitive plant (Mi- 
mosa), as well as the similar movements especially of the 
floral parts of many plants, and the so-called ‘‘sleep move- 
ments of such leaves as the locust, clover, and many 
others, are connected AVitli changes in the turgor of the 
cells of special parts of the motile organs. These 
movements are undoubtedly, like the movements due 
to simple heliotropism, intimately associated with the 
sensitiveness of the protoplasm, and are induced by a 
variety of stimuli, such as shocks, light, and electricity. 

The absence of locomotion in the higher plants is in 
large measure due to the investment of the cells with a 
Arm membrane, and it is only when the protoplasm 
escapes from the cell, as in the case of swai^m-spores 
and spermatozoids, that the primitive power of locomo- 
tion is regained, and recalls the possession of tliis 
animal character by the ancestors of all the higher 
plants. 

It is a popular fallacy that plants and animals supple- 
"^ment each other in tlieir method of respiration. It is 
not necessary to remind the botanist that this mistake 
is based upon a confusion of terms. During the process 
.of ca?:bon assimilation in the green cells, there is a large 
amount of free oxygen liberated — much in excess of 
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the amount used by the cells in respiration ; hende 

when exposed to light the cells give off an ^excess of 
free oxygen which escapes into the surrounding atmos- 
pliere. So soon, however, as the light ceases to act, it 
is found that these cells, like the colorless ones, con- 
sume free oxygen, and the oxidatioi\-in the protoplasm 
is accompanied by an evolution of heat, precisely as in 
animals, although, as a rule, it is less energetic. Occa- 
sionally this evolution of heat is quite perceptible and 
can be easily measured. A thermometer thrust into 
a mass of germinating seeds, or into the spathe of one 
of the larger Aroids like the conjmon ‘"calla-lily,’^ will 
show a rise of several degrees, this evolution of heat 
in the latter case being most energetic while the pollen 
is being shed. 

The gradual evolution of the reproductive parts of 
plants is very instructive, especially when we consider 
the fact that it closely parallels the development of 
these parts in animals, this being especially true of the 
sexual reproductive elements. 

In the lowest forms of life, both plant and animal, 
the entire* unicellular organism is at once vegetative 
and reproductive. In these forms, after the cell has 
attained its maximum size, it divides directly into 
two cfi* more parts, each of which becomes at once an 
individual. The power of forming new individuals 
non-sexually persists in many multicellular animals, 
and in most plants. In animals the power of produc- 
ing new individuals by budding or fission is found in 
a considerable number of the lower groups of Metazoa, 
such as the Corals, Sea-anemones, etc., and the reneVal 
of lost parts may take place even in Vertebrates, e.p. 
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ill lizards the renewal of the tail, but, owing to the 
great con^plexity of tlie higher animals, they are unable, 
except in rare instances, to produce new individuals 
except fi’om eggs. With plants the case is different, 
and even among the highest ones some forms of non- 
sexual multiplication by budding is almost universal. 
This is no doubt largely due to the much lower degree 
of specialization in the tissues of even the highest plants. 

The first evidence of sex is manifest very early among 
both animals and plants. Sexual reproduction consists 
essentially in the formation of a germ by the union of 
two cells which fuse completely into one. In many 
unicellular plants, such as the desmids (Fig. 1, B) and 
lower green monads (Fig. 6, F), there is no apparent 
difference between the sexual and non-sexual cells, but 
two individuals fuse into one, or at least the protojjlasm 
and nuclei of the two cells fuse, the resulting cell then, 
as a rule, secreting a new wall about itself, and either 
forming a new plant at once, or by division giving rise 
to two or more new plants. In these lowest forms the 
two uniting cells are entirely similar, and we cannot 
speak of male and female cells. - 

The first indication of the separation of the sexes is 
seen in the formation of sexual cells or gametes, of un- 
equal size (Fig. 6, F). These cells are usually ifiqtile, 
being provided with cilia, and resemble exactly the non- 
sexual sw arm-spores, except that they are incapable of 
germinating unless two of them unite to form the 
“zygote,” or germ of the new plant. The larger of 
the gametes is the female, the smaller the male cell. It 
is ifiteresting to note that in some of the lowest forms 
^ where gametes occur, these may under certain condi- 
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tions germinate without fusion, showing that they, may 
properly be considered simply as modificatious of cells 
once purely non-sex ual in character. 

As the sexual cells become more differentiated, the 
difference in size becomes very marked, the female cell 
being many times larger than the imile (Fig. 6, I), E). 
The former also sliows a tendenc}^ to become passive 
before fertilization, even in such forms as still retain 
the primitive ciliated condition, and finally all ]>ower of 
motion is lost, and usually the female cell, or egg, is re- 
tained within the cell where it is formed, and is there 
fertilized by the small, active male cell or spcrmatozoid. 

As the plant body becomes multicellular, the repro- 
ductive function, except in the lowest types, becomes 
restricted to special cells which differ in appearance 
and size from the vegetative cells. This is accompa- 
nied by the more iierfect differentiation of the sexual 
cells, resulting as already stated in the formation of a 
large, passive female cell or egg, aiul a small, actively 
motile male cell or spcrmatozoid. In extreme cases, 
such as the ferns and mosses, the spcrmatozoid is mainly 
reduced tf) the nuclear substance of the mother-cell, a 
small pc^rtion only, including the locomotive organs 
(cilia), being composed of the cytoplasm or cell-plasm. 

It IS an interesting fact that a vtuy similar evolution 
of the sexual cells has taken place in the animal king- 
dom, and has also developed independently in several 
widely separated groups of plants. Thus we have still 
existing, every phase of development of these sexual 
cells in the Brown Algfe, the Volvocaceie, the Siphonese, 
and Confervacete, and less perfectly in several other 
groups. 
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While in the lower groups the sexual cells are borne 
in cells differing but little from the vegetative ones, 
tlie higlier algie, mosses, and ferns have them con- 
tained ill multicelhilar structures of very characteristic 
form which may properly be considered as true sexual 
organs. \ 

A marked degeneration of the sexual cells is observed 
in many fungi where, when present at all, they are 
usually reduced in structure and sometimes apparently 
functionless, while in very many of them no traces of 
sexual organs have as yet been discovered. 

Among the flowerii\g plants there are produced spe- 
cial accessory structures connected with reproduction 
but not to be considered strictly themselves as repro- 
ductive. The various parts of the flower are of this 
nature, the true reproductive organs being special 
minute structures within the pollen-grain and ovule. 
The development of brightly colored and sweet-scented 
flowers is doubtless connected with the fertilization of 
the germ-cells within the ovule, and the same is true of 
the various mechanical devices for insuring pollination 
through insect agency. The correlation of structures 
in flowers and insects is often extraordinary, and is 
sometimes so great that a single species of flower and 
insect are absolutely dependent on each other for*tlieir 
existence. We shall, however, consider this question 
more at length in a later chapter. 

A high degree of specialization is also seen in the 
subsidiary reproductive parts of plants other than the 
seed plants, although less marked than in those. Thus 
in fhe mosses and ferns there are very perfect me- 
^ chanical devices for distributing the ripe spores. The 
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mechanism of tliese devices is usually dependent upon 
moisture. Of these may be cited the ring of thickened 
cells which surrounds the spore-case in lUost. ferns, and 
the strongly hygroscopic elaters of most liverworts, 
and the curious structures forming the “peristome” 
about the opening of the spore-bearing capsule of the 
common mosses. r 

The fruits and seeds of the flowering plants offer 
numberless examples of specialized structures, evidently 
adaptations to special environment. In the lower mem- 
bers of the group, such as the p)ond-weeds and similar 
simple aquatic types, the fruits are very simple and 
the seeds are set free through iAs decay, falling to the 
bottom of the water, where they remain until conditions 
are suitable for germination. A similar condition of 
things prevails among a good many land plants, e.ff. 
some of the grasses, but in very many of the higher 
types special contrivances have been evolved by means 
of which the distribution of the seeds is facilitated. 
The violent opening of many seed vessels ; the wings 
and floats developed by many seeds and fruits ; the 
hooks, prickles, etc., found in many fruits and seeds, 
by means of which they adhere to animals, and are 
thus transported, are a few of these many devices, and 
the^ presence of edible parts in fruits and seeds is 
largely to be placed in the same category. 

Summary 

All plants agree in requiring for their existence 
certain food substances wliich must be absorbed in the 
form of solutions or gases. Of these food substances 
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the catfaoii is directly availahle only for those plants 
which po^ssess cliIoro[)liyll ; and wJiere t]ie plant is desti- 
tute of this, As in most saprophytes and parasites, it 
must’ obtain its carbon from organic compounds. All 
plants breathe by taking in free oxygen and giving off 
carbon dioxide. 

Water is essentiul for the manifestation of life, but 
the amount varies greatly in different plants as does the 
temperature at which tliey will grow. 

Light is necessary to all green plants, and to most 
others as well, but among these, the optimum illumina- 
tion is extremely^ variable. 

We see, in passing from the simple unicellular plants, 
where all the functions are performed by a single cell, 
how there is a gradual division of labor, first in a 
separation of the vegetative and reproductive cells, and 
later a further specialization of both vegetative and 
reproductive functions, which reaches its highest ex- 
pression in the seed plants Avhere there are special com- 
plicated organs — leaves — for carbon assimilation, an 
extensive system of roots for attachment and absorp- 
tion of food from the soil, extremely modified tissues 
for conduction, storing of food, and other functions; 
and finally extraordinarily varied structures — the 
flowers — connected with the reproduction of the jdant 
and the distribution of seeds. 

The power of independent locomotion is confined to a 
small number of the lower plants, or to certain repro- 
ductive cells of higher ones ; but all plants exhibit more 
or less marked movements which may be spontaneous, 
or influenced by various external agencies, such as light 
and gravity. 
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THE SIMPLEST FORMS OF LIFE 

The simplest conceivable living being is a mass of 
undifferentiated protoidasm, and it was claimed by 
Haeckel and others that such simple forms of life 
do actually exist. Haeckel described under the name 
Monera a considerable number of organisms to 
which he attributed this simple structure ; but the 
great improvements made of late years in microscopic 
technique have shown that these are really mucli less 
simple than was supposed. A nucleus can in most 
cases be demonstrated, as well as other evidences of 
differentiation. 

There are, however, a good many organisms of such 
simple structure that we cannot positivelj’' assert that 
they beteng to either the animal or vegetable kingdoms. 
There are in particular two groups of these indifferent 
organisms, those included by Haeckel in his Monera, 
such as Varapyrella and Protomyxa, and those curi- 
ous organisms the “Slime-moulds,” — Myxomycetes or 
Mycetozoa. These two groups, which are generally 
considered respectively as the lowest of the animal and 
plant series, have a good many characters in common. 
They are all, in their vegetative condition, naked masses 
of soft, slimy protoplasm — “ plasmodia,” — which show 
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active movements and other evidences of life (Fig. 4, A). 
The %Ionera are aquatic, often parasitic, organisms and 
their Tife^histqry is a simple one. After the plasrno- 
dinm reached its maximum size it contracts and 
develops.a firm covering and the contents of this cyst 

divide into a great many 
parts, each of which is j)r()- 
vided with a nucleus. These 
minute nucleated masses es- 
cape in the form of actively 
swimming bodies which may 
form a new plasmodium by 
simple growth ; but some- 
times, by the fusion of a 
great number of tlie sepa- 
rate spores, as in Protomyxa, 
a large plasmodium may be 
formed at once. 

In the Mycetozoa, or Slime- 
moulds, which are often re- 
garded as plants, the life- 
cycle is somewhat more 
complicated, due to the fact, 
perhaps, that they are terres- 
trial in their habits. The 
active condition in thes^ is 
also that of a plasmodium, 
these naked masses of white or yellow slimy matter 
often reaching a large size. The commonest of these 
is one found growing upon old tan-bark where the light- 
yellow soft mass may often be met with in damp, cloudy 
weathfr, the plasmodium shunning too strong lights 



mould growing upon a bit of 
rotten wood ; B, two of the 
fruiting structures (sporan- 
gia) of another form (Stem- 
onitis) ; C, two ripe spores ()f 
Trichia ; 1), the active mo- 
tile protoplasmic mass wliich 
escapes from the spore when 
it germinates ; /, the tiagelluni 
or motile organ ; //, the nu- 
cleus; E, two amo'boid later 
stages which have lost the 
flagellum and later unite 
with others to form the larger 
“plasmodium,” shown in A. 
V, the contractile vacuole. 
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and needing moisture for its growth. If threatened 
with drying up it may contract and secrete a protec- 
tive covering about itself. 

The reproduction is purely non-sexual, and consists 
in the breaking up of the protoplasm into a gredt many- 
parts, as in the Monera ; but in the slime-moulds the 
cells thus formed secrete a definite protective covering 
or cell -wall, and closely resemble the spores or repro- 
ductive cells of the Fungi, with which these organisms 
are often classed ; but the general opinion at present 
is that they are forms allied to the Monera, which have 
not yet become sulficiently differentiated to show defi- 
nite animal or 2 >huit characters, n 

The most specialized forms among the slime-moulds, 
like the ones figured (Fig. 4), show a curious resem- 
blance to true plants in their rei)roductive jDarts, 
although these resemblances are purely sui)erficiaL 
Thus they form spore-cases or sporangia of definite 
and characteristic shapes (H), Avithin which the i)roto- 
plasni divides into a great many nucleated fragments, 
as in the Monera ; but here, as we have seen, each j^or- 
tion secretes a definite cell-membrane and forms a 
s 2 )ore, much like an ordinary plant-cell (Fig. 4, C), 
and capable of being dried up without losing its vital- 
ity. ^With these spores are found in the higher forms 
curious thread-like structures of various kinds. 

The spores, on being placed in water, soon burst open 
and set free the contained protoplasm, which assumes 
the form of a free-swimming, naked cell or swarm- 
spore, like that of the Monera, and resembling closely 
certain low animal forms, the flagellate infusorians 
(Fig^ 4, 1)). In this condition the slime-mould Con- ' 
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tinues for a longer or shorter time, and may multiply 
by fission and thus produce a large number of indi- 
* viduals '\yhich finally lose the single cilium or flagellum, 
and creep about like aiiKcbjc (E). Finally, as in the 
higher Monera, these individuals fuse into a single large 
mass or plasm odium. 

A study of these two groups, Monera and Myceto- 
zoa, illustrates in a very instructive way how a cpnsid- 
erable degree of differentiation is possible within the 
limits of a grou}) whose structure is of the simplest 
character. The two classes are probably offshoots of 
a common stock very near the bottom of the scale of 
living organisms. It is not likely that either class has 
much in common with the higher plants or animals, 
but the constant occurrence in both of flagcdlate swarm- 
spores indicates that the latter may, perhaps, represent 
the simplest expression of living things known to us, 
and that from some such forms have sprung not only 
the Monera and Mycetozoa, but also the higher animals 
and plants. 

SoHizoPHYTA (^Fission Plants) 

Under this name are now united a large humber of 
plants of very simple organization, of which tlie most 
familiar are the Bacteria. Owing to tlie extreme 
minuteness of many of them, it is not possible to deter- 
mine positively how far their aj)pareiitly excessive 
simplicity is real. With better methods of fixing and 
staining, and improved microscopic lenses, the bacteria 
are revealing structures which formerly escaped detec- 
tion, and it is reasonable to suppose that there is still 
much to be learned as to Iheir minute structure. 
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Most bacteria appear, under the microscope, as ex- 
tremely small, often apparently homogeneoi\p bodies 
of various shapes — round, ohlong, rod-shaped, etc. 
(Fig. 6)- They frequently exhibit active move- 
ments which are due to the presence of excessively 
fine cilia. They multiply with extraordinary rapidity 



Fig. 5 (Schizophyta) . — A, the tip of a filament of Oscillaria, one of the 
Fission Alga? (Schizophycea*). The cell is filled witli j;ranular proto- 
plasm, but no detinito nucleus or plastids cun he made out. B, part of 
a filament of Anahama, a tissiun alga, slnming two sorts of cells; 
y, one of the “ heten)cysts ” which sejiarate the filanieiit into segments; 
C, a water-plant with colonies t>f a fission alga ((flocotrichia), gly grow- 
ing upon*it; D, Beggiatoa, a form without chlorophyll, allied to Oscil- 
laria; E-II, dilTercnt forms <)f Bacteria (Schizoniycetes) ; E, typhus 
germ {Bacinna typhi ) ; F, Tetanus ba<*illus {li. tetani), showing spore 
formation; G, cholera haeillus {Mirmspira vomina) \ spirillum ru~ 
brum ; G and H are stained to show the cilia. (Figs. D-H after Migula.) 


by transverse fission, but may also produce internally 
special resting-cells, or spores (F). These latter 
are thick walled, and often capable of enduring an 
astonishing degree of heat without injury. Organic 
decomposition is mainly due to the activity of bacteria, 
and it is unnecessary to dwell upon the various forms 
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of disease germs, nearly all of which are bacteria. The 
great importance of these minute organisms in the 
economy, of Aatiire is at once evident when we reflect 
that*, witliout their assistance, the decomposition of dead 
•organic 'matter would 2>Wtically cease, and it would 
remain inert and useless as food for the higher plants. 
[The presence of bacteria in tlie soil is of the greatest 
importance, as it is through their agency that the nitro- 
;gen compounds are put in such form that they can be 
absorbed by the roots of the higher jdants. 

While the position of the bacteria is unquestionably 
very low in the scale, their relation to the higher jdaiits 
is somewhat problematical. The presence of cilia has 
suggested a possible connection with the flagellate 
infusorians. Related to them is a peculiar grouj) of 
simple, green jilants known variously as ‘‘Cyanoj)hycem” 
— Blue-green Algm — or 8cliizo2)hyce£e ” — Fission 
Algre. Like the bacteria they multijdy ordinarily by 
simple, transverse fission, but may also produce resting- 
spores. Being provided with chlorophyll, however, 
they are to some extent indei)endent, but they often 
occur ill such positions as to indicate a partial deiiend- 
ence on other jdants for food. Some occur regularly 
s within the bodies of higher plants, and are probably 
parasitic to a limited extent. More commonly they live 
free upon damp earth, or in stagnant water (Fig. 4 , 
A, B, C). 

Like the bacteria, the cell-structure is very simple, 
and it is doubtful whether a [lerfectly organized nucleus 
is ever 2)resent, although a central structure of doubtful 
nature has been considered by some botanists to be a 
‘ genuine nucleus. They resemble the bacteria, also, in 
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being exceedingly resistant to extremes of heat and 
cold that would be fatal to most plants oi higher , 
organization. They often occur in thermal springs 
which are impregnated with various substances^ usually 
inimical to plant life. The name Cy anophycese hasj^^^ 
been given to this class, because in addition to the^ 
chlorophyll ^hey usually possess a blue pigment (phyco- 
cyanih) which is readily soluble in water. 

The similarity in the structure and reproduction of 
the Cyanophyceie and Bacteria have led botanists to 
unite them into a common group, the Scliizophyta, 
based upon the prevailing method of reproduction by 
simple, transverse fission. Wheflier this group is di- 
rectly related to any other group of plants is question- 
able ; but there is good reason to suppose that they j 
represent an extremely primitive type of vegetation, ' 
and it has even been suggeked tliat similar organisms * 
were probably among the first to make their appearance 
upon the earth before the conditions were fit for higher 
forms of plant life. 

It seems probable that the earliest forms of life could 
inanufacljire carbon-bearing compounds without pos- 
sessing chlorophyll, and that the restriction of this 
power to green cells is a secondary condition.^ 

While both the Slime-moulds and Scliizopliytes show 
but doubtful affinity with the higher plants, there is a 
third group of low organisms, sometimes united with 
these twm under the name of JProtophytes, which are 
of especial interest in connection with the evolution of 


^ Certain bacteria, although destitute of chlorophyll, are independent 
of organic food. Siu^h forms, however, possess a red or puip^e pig- 
ment, which serves as a substitute for chlorophyll. 
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the*higher plants. These are known as tlie Volvoca- 
. ceie,' or ^VolvpcinesB^ and have been claimed by zoolo- 
gists as Unimals, although there seems no question of 
their clpse relationship with the lower green plants. 
It is true that they are actively motile, and show other 
animal properties, but they usually possess a cellulose 
membrane, and tlie characteristic greeq chromatophore 
of the typical plant cell, and inasmuch as they are con- 
nected with unmistakable plants by a complete series 
of intermediate forms, there seems to be no valid 
reason for not considering them as low plants, v. It 
is interesting to note, however, that the lower mem- 
bers of the series of Volvocineic are very mucli like tlie 
animal flagellate infusorians and also the swarm-si)ores 
of the slime-moulds, from which they differ mainly in 
the presence of a green chromatophore. The frequent 
recurrence of this free-swimming, flagellate type among 
botli the lower animals and plants suggests some similar 
forms as the ancestral type for both of the great series 
of organic beings, wliich here converge. 

The simplest of the Volvocinem are round or oval 
cells, wliich in their ordinary condition are actively 
motile, swimming by means of two delicate cilia. In 
the younger stages these cells are quite destitute of a 
membrane, but older cells usually have a distinct cellu- 
lose wall, with oiienings through which the two cilia 
protrude. The structure (Fig. 6, B) is that typical 
of the lower green plants. The green chromatophore 
(chloroplast) has the form of a cup and fits into the 
lower part of the oval cell-cavity. Within the hollow 
.of tlu3 chromato})hore is included a mass of j)rotoplasm 
in which is imbedded the nucleus. The forward end 
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of the cell is occupied by colorless protoplasm, and 
near the outside is a bright red piginent-rnaiss — the 
‘‘eye-spot” («), near which can generally be •detected 
one or two pulsating or 


contractile vacuoles, 
such as frequeiifly oc- 
cur in tlie lower uni- 
cellular animals and in 
the slime-inoulds. 

If tliese free-swim- 
ming green cells are 
placed in a glaSs vessel 
full of water, and j)laced 
where they are more 
strongly illuminated 
from one side, as for 
example in a window, 
it will be found that 
very soon they collect 
on the lighted side, and, 
if they are present in 
large numbers, may be 
seen to form a green 
line close to the side 
where the light is 
strongest. There is rea- 
son to sup])ose that the 
red eye-spot is in some 
‘way connected with 


A 



Fio. G (VulvooatM*{f*>. — A, a plant of 
Pleoihirhm ( 'ulifnrtucn^ 

the eiliateii ce>ls (»f which it is eom- 
IMised ; the arrhw shows the direction 
in wlii<‘h it moves; U, one of tlie 
smaller cells, mueh enlarj:ed,showiiijr 
the two loiii: cilia, c, the eye-spot, ' , 
the nucleus, n, the pyreuoid. p, im- 
bedtled in the euivshaped chloroplast, 
cl \ O, t hree staijes in the division of 
one of the lar^e eells; 1>, the e^ffr; E, 
spermato/.nid of Volvox; K, two ga- 
metes of Fandt>rina fusing together 
to form the zj'gote. or resting-spore. 
(Figs, n, C, after Sliaw; IX E, after 
Overton ; F after Pringshemi.) 


this sensitiveness 
jlight, as it is neai 


as it IS nearly always 


present in those n\otile. 


green cells wliich show sensitiveness to light, and is 
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al\Vays at the end which is directed toward the light 
when they are in motion. Moreover, in the multicel- 
lular forms (Fig. 6, A) it is those cells which are in 
the forward i)art of the colony which have the eye-spot 
best developed. 

The multiplication of the lower Volvocineje, i.e. the 
unicellular forms, is accomplished by an internal divi- 
sion of the cell-contents after the withdrawal of the 
cilia and the devcdopment of a firm cell-membrane. 
This division is accompanied by a preliminary division 
of the nucleus and chromatophore, but the eye-spot and 
contractile vacuoles are probably formed anew in the 
daughter-cells. The latter escape from the mother- 
cell and, developing cilia, become at once complete 
individuals. 

In the higher members of the group, like Pleodorina 
(Fig. 6, A), the plant is multicellular, and the new 
individual arises by the repeated fission of the mother- 
cell, but the resulting cells remain connected, and form 
a multicellular complex of definite form, each cell of 
which has the structure of the simpler unicellular 
forms. In some of these multicellular genera the cells 
are all alike, and are at the same time vegetative and 
reproductive, any cell having the power of dividing 
repeatedly and thus giving rise to a new plant. In the 
most specialized forms in the group, sucli as Pleodorina, 
each individual has cells of two kinds, small, purely 
vegetative ones and large, reproductive ones. In the 
genus Volvox only a small number of cells have the 
power of dividing, and these have completely lost 
the cilia and eye-spot. Even in the largest specimens, 
where the vegetative cells number several thousand. 
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there are not more than a dozen of these large 
gonidia or reproductive cells. • * . 

'niV'ithin the group of the Volvocmese there is very 
perfectly exhibited the evolution of the sexual cells. 
The lowest members of the series show no marked differ- 
ences between vegetative and reproductive cells, and 
the latter are much the same whether they are sexual 
or noh-sexual. Thus, in the genus Pandorina (Fig. 6, 
F), the sexual cells are hardly distinguishable from the 
vegetative ones, or those which give rise to a new in- 
dividual by simple fission ; but these sexual cells sepa- 
rate, and, escaping from the colony, swim about as 
unicellular individuals for a short* time. Two of these> 
free-swimming cells then come together and fuse intoi 
a single one which becomes later a resting-spore, which^ 
in time will give rise to new individuals. This fusion 
of two similar cells is the simplest type of sexual! 
^production. 

In the higher Volvocinem, there is a gradual differ- 
entiation of the reproductive cells, at first indicated by 
a slight difference in tlie size of the male and female 
cells, whi^ih are much alike; but in the genus Volvox,^ 
which is the highest of the series, the male cell is very* 
small and ciliated, and is now called a spermatozoid (E), 
while the female cell is very much larger and quite 
destitute of motion. This large, non-motile cell is called , 
the egg, or germ-cell (D). 

If we compare the different members of this order 
we find them forming a continuous series in which dif- 
ferentiation has proceeded in two directions, while all, 
nevertheless, retain the primitive power of active \pco- , 
motion. While the lower members of the series are 
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strictly unicellular, the higher ones are multicellular, 
this beiitg ino^t marked in the genus Volvox, where there 
are several thousand cells in each individual, all con- 
nected by protoplasmic tlireads. We have seen, too, 
that, in the simpler types, all the cells are alike, and 
there is no clear distinction between vegetative and 
reproductive cells, nor between sexual and non-sexual 
ones, while in the higher ones special cells are set apart 
for reproductive purposes, and sexuality is well marked. 
It must be remembered, however, that the evolution 
of the plant body in such specialized Volvocinese, as 
Volvox, is in a direction away from that which leads up 
to the more typical plants, and there is no evidence 
that this peculiar line of development has ever advanced 
beyond such forms as Volvox, which seems to represent 
the highest expression of this type of structure. We 
must regard the whole series of the Volvocinese as an 
offshoot of the main line of development of plants. 
The simplest of the group, such as Chlamydomonas, are 
closely related to the lowest of the typical green plants, 
the so-called Protococcacese, and may be considered to 
represent a primitive stock which has given rise to two 
branches, one, the Volvocinese, culminating in Volvox, 
the other, the Protococcacese, which leads directly to 
j the higher green plants. 

THE PROTOCOCCACE^ 

The Protococcaceae, employing this term in its widest 
sense, form a rather poorly defined group of unicellular 
plants, some of which are of doubtful autonomy, since 
many supposed members of this group have been shown 
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to be merely stages in the development of higher algae, 
which, nevertheless, may grow independently for along, 
time, giving rise to many 
V generations of unicel- 
lular individuals before 
the definitive form is 
reached. Many of the 
Protococcacese, however, 
such as the curious 
water-net (Hydrodicty- 
on) (Fig. 7, B, C), are 
unquestionably dis- 
tinct. 

The lowest members 
of the group, like Pleu- 
rococcus (Fig. 7, A), 
recall in structure very 
strongly the resting- 
stages of many Volvo- 
cineae, and it is interest- 
ing to note that in most 
of the .Protococcacese 
the reproductive cells 
are actively motile, and 
closely resemble the ac- 
tive cells of the Volvo- 
cineiB. These reproduc- 
tive cells are generally formed by internal divisions 
of the protoplasm of the mother-cell, from which 
they escape in the form of biciliate naked cells almost 
identical with the Volvox cell. These motile .cells, 
soon come to rest, become invested with a cell-wall, 



Fig. 7 (Protocoecaceab). — A, Pleurococ- 
cus, one of the unicellular Protococ- 
caceae; L, a full-grown individual ; II., 
III., division stages; B, part of a 
very young water-net (Hydrodictyon) , 
formed of coherent unicellular indi- 
viduals, each with a single nucleus 
and cliloroplast ; C, part of a much 
older net, less highly magnified ; each 
cell has many nuclei, and the chloro- 
plast has broken up into many parts; 
D, E, Pediastrum; D, a full-grown 
colony; E, young colony, the individ- 
ual cells still separate, but the whole 
enclosed in the membrane derived from 
the wall of the mother-cell. 
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and soon assume all the characters of the parent- 
.cell. ' ; . 

In the more specialized forms, like the water-net 
(Fig. 7,.lh ('), which may be said to bear somewhat 
the same relation to th(^ lower forms that Volvox docs to 
the lower Volvocinciv, the yoiiiicr individuals become 
united into a colony of efe/inite form. The zoospores, 
or ciliated, reproductive cells, remain within the mother- 
cell, where they grow together into a small net which 
is set free by the gradual dissolution of the Avail of the 
mother-cell. The sexual cells, however, are ejected 
from the mother-cell, and unite two and tAVO into 
spores Avhich, in time, after several intermediate stages, 
give rise to several ncAV nets. In nearly all these 
forms, both non-sexual and sexual cells show a rever- 
sion to the primitive biciliate cell, resembling closely 
in its structure the indi\ddual cells of the loAver 
Volvocincce from Avhich these forms have presumably 
originated, but having only a very limited period of 
independent, active existence. 

Within the Protococcacea? we find considerably less 
specialization than exists among the Volvocineic. Thus 
none of them can be properly considered as truly multi- 
cellular, for such forms as the Avater-net and its allies are 
really colonies of originally unicellular units, and all 
the individuals of the colony are alike. So, too, sexual 
cells, Avhen they exist at all, are of the sim[)lest type, 
with no difference betAveen the male and female cells 
or gametes, which closely resemble the non-sexual 
zoospores. 

As the lower Protococcaceae are very intimately con- 
nected Avith the series of green algae Avhich are the un- 
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fdoubted progenitors of the higher plants, their evident 
relationship with the Volvocine^e points to the,latter as 
the starting point for the whole series of green plants 
above the Schizophyceae. 

SUMM^iY 

WS have seen that at the bottom of the two great 
series of organisms — plants and animals — there is an 
assemblage of extremely simple forms, many of which 
have not reached a stage of differentiation where it is 
possible to say that they are either plant or animal. 
Of these the Slime-moulds and Iflonera represent two 
evidently related branches of a common stock, which is 
perhaps, on the whole, more animal than vegetable in 
its nature. The slirne-uioulds, however, owing to their 
aerial habits have developed fructifications which super- 
ficially cl()S(*ly resemble the sporangia of many higher 
plants, and the spores are also plant-like in character. 
These spores on germinating give rise to uniciliate, 
monad-like zoiispores, wdiich closely resemble the lower 
flagellate, infusorians and suggest a relationship with 
them. Th(? relationsliip of the slime-moulds to the 
other plants must be considered extremely doubtful. 

The second group of low plants, the Schizophytes, 
while certainly to be considered as plants, are neverthe- 
less very widely separated from any forms above them, 
and their connection with these liigher plants must 
also be considered as, at least, uncertain. Whether 
the forms with chlorophyll among the Schizophytes are 
to be considered as the primitive types from which the 
bacteria or those forms without chlorophyll have been 
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seoohdarily derived, cannot be settled, but it is ex- 
tremely likely that the whole group is a very ancient 
one and adapted to conditions quite unsuited to ordi- 
nary'types of vegetation. The presence of cilia in many 
6f the bacteria suggests possible affinity with the primi- 
tive motile forms from which the higher plants have 
originated. 

Finally we have to consider the third group of these 
low plants, the VolvocinecC, which, while showing 
marked similarity to the lower animals in the actively 
motile vegetative cells, still in the possession of a cellu- 
lose membrane and definite green chromatophore, as 
well as in their nutrition and reproduction, are typical 
plants. Within this group there is considerable differ- 
entiation of the plant body and the reproductive cells, 
but it is among the lowest members of the group that 
we are to look for the point of contact with the higher 
plants as well as possibly with the lower animals. 

By the loss of active motion we may assume that 
forms like the lower Protococcace^e arose, the firm 
cellulose investment of the cell, found in most plants, 
precluding the active movements typical of the lower 
animals and of the Volvocineac. This stationary green 
cell, with its definite cell-membrane, may be properly 
considered as the starting-point for the series of Green 
Algte, or Chlorophyceae, which in their turn are the pro- 
genitors of the much more perfect green land plants. 

The two series, the Volvocineie and Protococcaceae, 
may be looked upon as offshoots of a common an- 
cestral type, probably resembling the existing uni- 
cellular Volvocineai. In one direction development 
has proceeded without loss of motion in the cells, re- 
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suiting in the higher types of Volvocineae, like Volvox; 
in thQ other, by the loss of motility, there h|ive -first 
arisen non-motile unicellular plants like Pleui'ococcus, 
from which later have been developed the multicellular 
green alg*. 



CHAPTER IV 


AIjGM 

Above the Schizophytes and IMycetozoa is a large 
assemblage of plants, sometimes all united under the 
name of Thallopbyta, but probably better divided into 
two divisions of equal value, to which the rank of sub- 
kingdom may with pi^priety be applied. The primary 
division is based upon the presence or absence of 
chlorophyll, and although a few of them which have 
no chlorophyll are structurally similar to certain green 
forms, and possibly to be considered as derived from 
them, most of the forms without chlorophyll differ pro- 
foundly in their structure from all green plants, and 
may properly be relegated to a sub-kingdom of their 
own. To the forms which possess chlorophyll, the 
name of Algae has been given, while those where 
chlorophyll is absent are known as Fungi. The two 
low groups of green plants, — the Protococcaceae and 
Volvocineae, — which were considered in the last chap- 
ter, are usually included with the Algrc, and very prop- 
erly so, as they doubtless represent the lowest members 
of the sub-kingdom. 

The Algae are readily divisible into three main divi- 
sions or classes, which are easily distinguished by their 
color. All of them possess chlorophyll, but in two 
‘of the classes there are other pigments present, giving 
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them respectively a more or less pronounced red* or 
brown color. On this basis of color, the threa classes 
are denominated the Green Algae (Chlorophyceae), 
Brown Algae (Phaeophyceae), and Red Algae (Rhodo- 
phyceae). While, at first sight, it would seem that 
such a classification is an artificial one, it is found, on 
more careful study, that these color differences are 
associated with constant and characteristic differences 
of structure, which really make the division a very 
natural one. Of these three chisseSf the two latter are 
mainly marine, and the peculiarities and color and 
structure are, with little question, largely the result of 
their peculiar environment. • 


The Green Alg/E ( ChlorophyceoB) 

The Green Algm are for the most part f esh-water 
plants, and although most of them are more compli- 
cated in structure than the very simple Protococcacese 
and Volvocineai, still as a whole the members of the 
class are of simple structure, and, so far as the vege- 
tative paints are concerned, much inferior to their 
larger red and brown relatives. In spite of the low 
organization of the green algse, it is among these, 
rather than among the more complicated and larger 
marine red or brown ones, that we must look for the 
ancestors of the lowest green land plants, — the Mosses, 
— as there is stroncj evidence that these originated from 
aquatic plants allied to certain existing green algae. 

In spite of their simplicity, the latter show a consid- 
erable degree of variation among themselves, both^ as 
to their vegetative and reproductive parts, and upon 
£ 
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these differences there are based seveml well-defined 
, ciders. : 

Attention has already been called to the probable 
origin of the higher green algie from the Volvocine«a), 
and we have seen how, b}" the loss of free locomotion, 
the latter gave rise to the simpler Protococcaceie, which, 
however, give an indication of their origin from motile 
ancestors by the frequent leveision to the primitive 
free-swimming condition in their reproductive cells. 
Tracing up the line of ascent in the green algae a 
step further, there is found a group of forms which 
consist of rows of perfectly uniform cells, all alike and 
individually closely resembling in structure the unicel- 
lular Protococcaceas. Sometimes, among the simpler 
forms of filamentous algie, it is not uncommon to have 
the filaments break uj) into separate cells, giving rise 
to colonies of unicellular individuals which are not to 
be distinguished from true Protococcacem. It is easy 
to see how the latter, by the repeated division of a cell 
in a single plant, without separation of the daughter- 
cells, could give rise to a simple cell-row or filament 
such as really makes up the plant body in many ('hloro- 
phyceae. Indeed, if we follow the life-history of some 
of these, we find that its individual development fol- 
lows very closcl 3 " what we may suppose has been the 
history of the whole grou[). Thus the non-sexual re- 
productive cells are very commonly free-swimming cells 
(zoospores), which show exactly the structure of the 
lower Volvocinea3 (Fig. 8, C). Such zoospores are 
often biciliate, possess a single chromatophore, eye- 
spot, and contractile vacuoles, and are very sensitive 
to light, collecting quickly on the lighted side of the 
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vessel in which they are placed. After a short period 
of active movement, they settle down, become invested 
with a cell-membrane, and enter what may be called 
the Protococcus stage, in which they sometimes remain 
for a long time, giving rise to large colonies of unicellu-* 
lar plants by repeated fission and separation of the cells. 
Indeed these unicellular stages of many algae have heen 
given special names, under the mistaken impression that 
they were really autonomous forms instead of simply 
transitory stages in the development of a filamentous 
alga. Usually, however, the zoospore, after coming 
to rest, elongates, and, by the formation of a transverse 
wall, becomes two-celled, and, by further elongation 
and repeated cross-divisions, assumes the filamentous 
form of the adult plant. (Fig* 9? D, E, F.) 

The Confehvace-e 

The order which seems to be most directly connected 
with the Protococcacese is that known as the Confer- 
vacese, especially important in a study of the evolution 
of plants, ^s it probably represents, more nearly than any 
otlier existing group, the direct ancestral forms of the 
higher plants. 

The lowest members of the older are simple un- 
branched filaments, composed of perfectly similar cells 
(Fig. 8, A). Somewhat higher in point of develop- 
ment are a number of common forms, e,g, Climtophora, 
Cladophora (Fig. 8, B), which are branched, while many 
of these, as well as such of the unbranched forms as 
are attached, often show a modification of the basal pell 
into a root-like organ. Where this is the case of course 
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the filament shows a distinction between base and apex. 
The most specialized forms, e.g, Coleochjete (Fig. 10), 
have the form of a flattened disk, and recall somewhat 

the structure found in 
the simplest mosses. 

Within the Confer- 
vaceae there is found a 
similar advance ‘in the 
reproductive parts to 
that described in the 
Volvocineje. Some of 
the lowest forms have as 
yet sliown only non-sex- 
ual reproductive cells, 

shown for all of them. 
In these forms where 
only non-sexual zo- 
ospores have been ob- 
served, they may be 
either uiiiciliate or biciliate. These zoospores may arise 
singly, by tiie escape of the whole of the contents of 
a cell as a single zoospore ; or there may be a division 
of the cell-contents into two or more parts whicli then 
escape. Wlien the zoospores are lai*ge (Fig. 9, D), they 
sometimes have more than two cilia, but otherwise 
resemble closely the typical Volvox cell. 

The simplest type of sexual reproduction among the 
Confervacejc consists in the formation of cells (gametes), 
which differ from the zoospores only in being, as a rule, 
smaller, but with no distinction of sex. These gametes 


but it is not improbable 
that sexuality will be 


B 



Fig. 8 (Conforvaceae). — A, a filament, 
of Mi('r(»sj)ora, composed of entirely 
uniform cells ; 11, part of a plant nf 
Oladophora, showing; the branchin.i; 
habit; C, a zodsj)or{! of Cladojdiora, 
showin^^ tlio two cilia, tin* eye-spot, 
e, and tlie nucleus, n ; 1), metes, 
or sexual cells, of Ulothrix, sliowinjj 
the process of conjugation. (Fig. I>, 
after Dodel.) 
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are aMays biciliate, and are set free in the water where 
they unite in pairs to form a single cell (zygolie) with 
four cilia (Fig. 8, D), which either at once grows into 


a new plant, or first 
passes into a resting 
stage (spore), wliich 
then gives rise to new 
individuals by first form- 
ing one or more zoo- 
spores. 

In the higher mem- 
bers of the order, the so- 
called oogamous forms, 
there is a sharp separa- 
tion of the sexual cells, 
the female cell becoming 
here a large passive cell, 
the egg-cell, usually 
borne in a specially 
modified and enlarged 
cell called the oogonium 
(Fig. 9, Qff'). In the 
form figured, the egg 
closely resembles in its 
formation and structure 
the large zoospores, with 



Fig. 9. (Confervacese) . — A, B. por- 
tions of two female plants of (Edo- 
goniiiin : or/, the od<;oniiiin ; in A, the 
ejx;j:-eell has iH)t yet been fertilized, 
in H. tile fertilized has become 
transformed into a thick-walled rest- 
injr-spore ; the spermatozoid enters 
throii^:h the pore at the top : C, part 
of a male plant of the same species, 
showing; the antheridium, an ; D, a 
zoospore or motile non-sexual repro- 
ductive cell ; E. one-<*elIed plant de- 
rived from a zodsi>ore ; F, the lower 
part of an older jdant showing the 
root-like outgrowths (r) of the basal 
cell. 


which it agrees except 
in the absence of cilia, 
and there is no question that here also the gametes are 
modifications of originally non-sexual zoospores. The 
mal6 gametes (spermatozoids) in these oogamous Clon- 
fervaceaj are also borne in special cells (antheridia) (Fig. 
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9, r, an)^ and closely resemble the zoospores except in 
siz6, and the partial or complete loss of chlorophyll The 
spermatozoid has a large nucleus with relatively little 
cytoplasm, as the nucleus is probably of the most impor- 
tance in the act of fecundation. 

At maturity tlie oogonium opens and permits the en- 
trance of the motile spermatozoid, which at once pene- 
trates into the egg-cell where its nucleus fuses with 

that of the egg, 
thus fertilizing it. 
As the result of 
fertilization the 
egg becomes in- 
vested with a 
lieavy cell-wall and 
forms a resting- 
spore which re- 
mains dormant for 
a long period, and 
is capable of re- 
sisting, unharmed, 
freezing and diying 
up. 

In the highest 
type of all, repre- 
sented by the pecu- 
liar genus Coleo- 
chsete (Fig. 10), the oogonium, with the contained 
oospore, becomes, after fertilization, invested with a 
protective covering formed by the growth of adjacent 
celjs, so that the influence of the act of fertilization ex- 
tends beyond the egg-cell. Coleochsete, as we shall see 



Fio. 10. — A, a plant of Ck>leorhfBte snutata^ 
one of the hi^^hest of the (!oiifervaeea*; B, 
frat(ment of another spetnes, (J. pulvuiata^ 
with an o(ij?oniuni, oy; C, tlie j^erininatinfij 
spore seen in section, showing; its division 
into a nearly glol>nlar cell-mass ; each ccdl 
later gives rise to a single bieiliate zoospore. 
(Figs. B and C after Oltinanns.) 
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later, shows certain interesting analogies with the lower 
mosses, and is on the whole, the type of the gn^en ulgaj 
which most nearly approaches them. When th6 oospore 
germinates, instead of forming a plant like the original at 
once, or having its contents divided into zoospores which 
then germinate, there is first developed a cellular body 
(Fig. 10, C), which may be considered as a small plant 
of very limited growth, differing from the normally de- 
veloi)ed sexual individuals. From each cell of this small 
plant i§ produced a single biciliate zoos2:>ore, which then 
develops into a normal individual. This formation 
from the resting-spore of an individual entirely devoted 
to the formation of non-sex ual spores, from which the 
sexual plants are finally developed, is very much like 
what occurs in the life-history of the mosses which 
probably arose from the Algm by a further development 
of this alternation of sexual and non-sexual plants. 
Where there is a marked difference in structure between 
these phases, such as we find in the mosses and ferns, 
the terms gametophyte and sporophyte have been ap- 
plied respectively to the sexual and non-sexual phases. 
The first indication of this differentiation is seen in such 
forms as (Edogoniiim (Fig. 9), where the resting-spore 
on germination does not at once produce a filament like 
the piirent plant, but first divides into four zoospores 
which, on escaping, give rise to as many new individuals. 

While the Confervacefe probably form the direct 
line of ascent from the Volvocinese to the mosses, there 
are several other orders of green algae which, starting 
from about the same point, show specialization in various 
directions. Two of these, the Siphoneae and Conjugatae 
are obviously related to the other green forms, but a 
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third order, the Characese, is made up of very peculiar 
plants of doubtful affinities. 


The Siphoneje 



This order contains a good many types differing a 
good deal among themselves and showing in some cases 

a high degree of special- 
ization. They differ 
from the other green 
forms in the almost 
complete absence of 
division walls within 
tlie plant body, although 
they can hardly with 
propriety be considered 
as strictly unicellular 
since the protoplasm 
contains a large number 
of nuclei. The plant 
may be a simple tubular 
filament, or it may be extensively branched and form a 
body of considerable size showing a remarkable degi^e 
of external differentiation, actually mimicking the struct- 
ure of the higher plants in the development of stem, 
leaf, and root (Fig. 11^; but even in such cases the 
hollow cavity of the thallus is undivided by partition 
walls. The wall is lined with a protoplasmic layer in 
which are imbedded the numerous nuclei and chloro- 
plasts. The division of the nuclei, of course, is not 
accompanied, as in most cells, by the formation of a 
division wall. 


Fio. 11.— Part of a plant of Cnnlorpa 
jilaiaaris, (Hie of the SiplKuuw, sliow- 
injj external differentiation into stem, 
root, and leaf in a non-celiular plant ; 
X, the growing point ; r, rootlets. 
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The exact affinities of many of the Siphone® are still 
obscure, and it is by no means impossible that thp group 
has had a multiple origin, i.e. all the members of the 


order may not neces- 
sarily be genetically 
related, but there may 
have been a develoj)- 
ment of this peculiar 
type from several an- 
cestral forms. While* 
the lowest of the or- 
der show much in 
common with the 
Protococcaceas and 
may, perhaps, have 
arisen from them, 
others like the com- 
mon genus Vaucheria 
(Fig. 12) are struct- 
urally more like 
some of the f'onfer- 

vaceae. There are a 

• 

number of genera 
among the latter 
where the elongated 
cells are multinucle- 
ate and there is a 
partial suppression 



Fio. 12. — Vaucheria sessiliSf one of the 
fresh-water Siphontje; A, plant with 
unop«!iied aiitheridium, on, and oogo- 
nium, o(/; n, an older plant with the 
antheridiuin empty, and the oogonium 
eontaining the resting-spore, sp ; C, the 
end of a filament with a zodsporangiiim ; 
I>, zor>s|X)re showing the pairs of cilia 
corresponding to the individual nuclei 
ill its outer part; E, a germinating 
zodsjiore. 


of the division walls, 


nuclear division and cell division lieing quite indepen- 
dent of each otlier. By the complete suppression of the 
division walls in forms like these, it is conceivable tLat 
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a thallus of the type found in Vaucheria may have 
arisen. ^ 

The largest members of the order, which reaches its 
highest development in the tropical seas, generally have 
the large thallus made up of closely interwoven, much- 
branched filaments, which, however, seldom show any 
divisions except those by which the reproductive organs 
are cut off. In regard to the latter, these large *marine 
Siphoneje are less highly developed than some of the 
otherwise much simpler fresh-water genera. 

Within the series we find much the same progression 
ill the development of the reproductive parts that has 
been described in Uie Volvocinem and Confervacese. 
Most of them show both non-sexual and sexual reproduc- 
tion, the latter being of a low type in the greater number 
of them, with little or no difference between the male 
and female cells. The genus Vaucheria, however 
(Fig. 12), shows perfectly differentiated sexual cells, 
the larger passive egg-cell being retained within the 
oogonium, where it is fertilized by the minute biciliate 
spermatozoids. 

The Siphonese exhibit great variety also in the non- 
sexual reproduction. Most of them produce zoospores, 
which are usually provided with two cilia, but, in the 
case of Vaucheria, are apparently multiciliate, owing 
to the fact that the individual biciliate zoospores are 
discharged in a mass and never separate. Besides 
the zoospores, there are various forms of non-motile 
spores, and the plants often increase in number by the 
separation of a portion of the thallus. Indeed in Cau- 
lerpa (Fig. 11) this is the only known method of repro- 
duction. 
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The CoNJUGATiE 

The members of the second subsidiary order of the 
green iilga3, the Coiijugatae, are mostly fresh-water 
plants, having very marked characteristics, and distin- 



sp 


Fig. 13 (ConjugataO- — A, two liiaiueuts ul Spirugyra showing the be- 
ginning of conjugation ; each cell contains a single large spiral chlo- 
roplasl with the pyrenoids, p; 11 and C, later stages of conjugation; in 
C the contents of one of the conjugating cells has passed completely 
over into litie other, the united protoplasmic masses forming the resting- 
spore, sp ; D, Closterium, one of theDesmids or unicellular Conjugate; 
p, a pyrenoid : K, tAvo views of another Desmid, Staurastrum; the 
shaded portion represents the chloroplast ; F, a Desmid, Cosmarium, 
in process of cell-division. 


guished from most of the other algae by the complete 
absence of ciliated cells. The most familiar members of 
the group are the pond-scums,” which occur in large, 
frothy masses, floating in quiet water. The lowest of 
the order are the Desmids, perhaps the most beautiful 
of all unicellular plants (Fig. 13). • 

The lowest of the desmids are simple oval cells, with 
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a single chromatopliDie, and the cell may be compared 
structiimlly to that of the Protococcaceie or VolvociiwiVf 
and it is probably from these that the lower Conjagatre 
have arisen. Reproduction takes place in the lower des- 
niids eitlier by the division of the cells (Kig. 13, F), or 
by the fusion of two of them into a single cell, or spore, 
which subsequently by internal division gives rise to 
several new individuals very much like the production 
of zoospores within the resting-spores of many Pro- 
tococcacesD and Confervaceie. 

From these simple unicellular types, it is easy to trace 
the development of the series in one direction, by 
specialization of the individual cells, to the higher 
desmids ; in the other, by cohesion of the cells, to the 
filamentous pond-scums. The latter, probably, do not 
all form one group, but have originated from several 
types of unicellular ancestors, as there are several genera 
of unicellular desmids, which, in the form of their pe- 
culiar chloroplasts, closely resemble the diffm-ent genera 
of the pond-scums. Thus Mesotijenium closely resembles 
the individual cell of the filamentous Mesocarpus, and 
Spirotsenia bears the same resemblance to ^^pirogyra. 

The chloroplasts of the Conjugatfc are always large 
and usually have the form of a flattened band or plate 
in which are imbedded one or more roundish bodies, 
pyrenoids, such as are common in the chloroplasts of 
most other green algse (see Fig. 13). 

The absence of motile reproductive cells necessitates 
a special contrivance for fertilization. Except in a few 
of the lowest forms where the unicellular individuals 
fusp together completely, union of the sexual cells is 
accomplished by the formation of protuberances, grow- 
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ing out from them, which unite to form a tube con- 
necting the cells (Fig. 13, A, B, C). Sometimes^ the 
protopliism of one of the cells passes over into the other 
one and fuses with its protoplasm; or the protoplasm 
may leave both cells and unite in the middle of the- 
connecting tube. In either case the result of the fusion 
is the formation of a thick-walled resting-spore (zygo- 
spore)*. This process of conjugation is characteristic of 
the wliole order, and, except in the very lowest forms, 
consists in a fusion of the cell-contents only, the wall of 
the resting-spore being an entirely new one. 

• 

The Characb.e 

Probably no group of green plants is more puzzling to 
the systematist than the Characese, or stone-worts, as 
they are sometimes called, on account of the heavy coat- 
ing of calcium carbonate frequently deposited in their 
outer cell- walls, which renders the plant rigid and 
brittle. These curious aquatics are all closely related 
among themselves, but show no very obvious affinity 
with an^ other group of algae, and at present all 
attempts to connect them with the other algae are little 
better than mere conjecture. 

All the Characeae are characterized by the regular 
division of the axis into nodes and internodes which 
bear a definite relation to the first divisions in the large 
apical cell which terminates each growing shoot. The 
plants are remarkable for the great size of the inter- 
nodal cells, which often reach a length of several centi- 
metres with a diameter of a millimetre. The protoplasm 
of these long cells shows a very active rotation within 
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the cell, and the cells have long been favorite subjects 
for deironstrating this phenomenon. The oiiginal 
nucleus of these elongated cells becomes early divided 
into many, but these secondary nuclei are not formed 



Fiq. 14. — A, a plant of Cliara, one of the Charaeea?, showing: the division 
of the stem into nodes and internodes, and the method of* branching; 
B, part of a leaf with an anthoridium «//, ajid oiigonimn, or/; leaflets 
at the node of the leaf ; C, a group of lilanients fnuii the interior 
of the antheridium : each cell of the long filament contains a biciliate 
spermatozoid ; I>, a section through the node of a young leaf showing 
the young antheridium, on, below the oiigoniuin, or/; K, a single 
spermatozoid ; F, a longitudinal section of the stem-apex, showing the 
apical cell, from the division of which all the parts of the plant 
arise ; x, the nodes, t/, the internodes. 

by the ordinary nuclear division, or karyokinesis, but 
result from a direct constriction, or fragmentation of 
the primary nucleus, a iiheiiomenon whicli has also 
been met with in the elongated cells of the stems of 
some flowering plants. 
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No special non-sexual rei^roductive organs occur* in 
these plants, bej ond the separation of small fragments, 
usually nodes, which may, under proper conditions, de- 
velop into new individuals. 

The sexual organs, antheridia and odgonia, are ex- 
tremely complicated, especially the former, and differ 
very much from those of all other algae. They show 
certain analogies with the reproductive organs of some 
of the lower mosses, this being especially the case with 
regard to the sperrnatozoids, which are strikingly similar 
to those of some mosses. A single large spore results from 
the fertilization of the egg-cell, which is surrounded by a 
protective covering formed by a series of cells about it. 

The spore on germination produces a simple conferva- 
like filament, or protonema,” upon which the fully de- 
veloped plant arises as a lateral branch. As this is 
somewhat like the formation of the leafy stems in the 
common mosses, it has been suggested that there may 
be some genetic connection between the latter and the 
Characeae ; but this is highly improbable in view of the 
great differences in the structure of the plants of the two 
groups, aUhough the analogies in the structure of the re- 
productive prgans may indicate a remote relationship be- 
tween them. 


The Brown and Red Alg-e 

While the green algae are for the most part inhabi- 
tants of fresh water, the two other great groups of 
Algae are mostly found only in the sea, where they con- 
stitute the most conspicuous features of the marine 
flora. Both classes include plants of much greaterjsize ^ 
and complexity than any green algte, some of the great 
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kelps being plants of gigantic size. Both groups differ 
in many respects from the green algae, and it is an open 
question whether they have been derived fiom the latter, 
or whether they are to be traced back to unicellular 
ancestor, in which their peculiar pigments were already 
developed. These red and brown pigments are doubt- 
less associated with the process of photo-synthesis, and 
are probably the results of the peculiar environment of 
these sea-weeds. 

The Brown Alg.e (Pheeophyceoe) 

Before examining the more highly organized plants 
to which the term Phceophycem is usually applied, it 
may be well to consider a number of simple forms pos- 
sibly allied to them, and, although minute in size, of 
great importance in the economy of nature. Some of 
these are inhabitants of fresh water, but the greater 
number are free-swimming or pelagic organisms occur- 
ring in the o[)en ocean, and forming an important con- 
stituent of the so-called plankton ” or floating life of 
the ocean. 

The simplest of these (Fig. 15, A, B) are very minute 
ciliated organisms recalling the gn^en, fresh-water Vol- 
vocineee, and possibly related to them. Like these they 
show evident resemblances to the flagellate infusorians, 
from which they differ mainly in the presence of chromat- 
ophores, and the absence of an opening by whicli solid 
food can be ingested. These plants have chromato- 
phores which contain a pigment much like that of the true 
Phaeophyceae, and possibly may bear the same relation to 
this class that the Volvocineae do to the green algae. 
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A second group of uiuc^llular plants, resembling' the 
Phseophycese ir coloi’, but otherwise move Jike, some of 
tlie green algas are the 
Diatoms (Fig. 16, C,D), a 
group including many 
thousand species, which 
often occur in enormous 
masses. Although these 
are unicellular, they are 
often united into colonies 
of definite form, but more 
commonly are free. The 
cliromatophores are usu- 
ally two in number and 
flattened in shape, but may 
be numerous and of the 
round or oval form com- 
monly found in tlie higher 
Pli^eophycese. As in the 
latter there is present a 
brown pigment (diatoinin) whicli quite conceals the 
chloropliyll. A further peculiarity of these plants is 
the presence of a silicious shell, composed of two valves, 
one fitting into the other (Fig. 15, C., II ). This glassy 
case is often sculptured in a most beautiful manner, and 
the fine markings are favorite tests for microscopic 
lenses. The diatoms often exhibit creeping move- 
ments, but are never ciliated. The multiplication of 
the diatoms is either by fission, or by the formation of 
so-called “ auxospores,'’ which may be formed either 
sexually or asexually. 

While diatoms are common in fresh water, it is in 


Fio. 15. — A, B, Poridinese; C, D, 
I)iatomacKi‘. A, IlpmkUnvnu na~ 
sutum (afti^r Strin) : li, PeritH- 
n ’nnn tlh'prtjptm (aft(‘r Schiitt) ; C, 
Pffinularid vlridlfii J, from above, 
II, from the side, sliowiii^ the over- 
lapping: valves of which the shell is 
(•omiK)sed : D, Kavicula sp. ? show- 
ing the two chrcnnatophores, d. 
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the ocean ||^at they are of most importance. Here, es- 
pecially in the colder parts of tlie sea, they form the 
greater part of the floating vegetation, and sometimes 
occur in such enormous masses as to discolor the water 
over wide areas. It is these masses of floating unicel- 
lular plants which are the primary source of food for 
all the hosts of animal life in the ocean, and it is to 
these minute organisms that the manufacture of organic 
substances is due, and they serve as food for innumera- 
ble smaller animals, and sometimes larger ones as well, 
which, in their turn, are devoured by liigher forms. 

In the warmer waters, the diatoms are largely re- 
placed by the other unicellular plants already referred 
to, as well as othei's whose aflinities are still obscure. 
As the larger sea-weeds, with few exceptions, are at- 
tached, they are of necessity confined to a narrow zone 
of shallow water skirting the shore, and in spite of their 
large size, are of sliglit imj)ortance as compared with 
the hosts of minute pelagic plants. 

The silicious shells of diatoms are almost indestruc- 
tible, and have been preserved in a fossil condition so 
that even the species are readily determined. These 
deposits are often of great thickness, showing that, for- 
merly, as at present, these plants occurred in immense 
numbers. However, geologically speaking, the group 
is not an extremely old one, but api)ears somewhat 
suddenly in the later secondary, and early tertiary rocks. 

The PHyEOPHYCBiE 

The true Phseophyceae are almost exclusively marine- 
and form a clearly defined class with no certain affinity 
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with the other Algae. They include by far ^ largest 
of the sea-weeds, and are familiar objects oi the sea- 
shore. With the exception of 
a few forms like the gulf-weed (-- 

(Sargassum), which seems to be ® / 

really a floating plant, they are 

usually firmly attached to rocks | f 

and other objects by means of \| f 

highly developed root-like or- if 

gans or holdfasts. They may > ■ ^ ^ I 

grow where they are completely rnr Bf I 

submerged, but many of them ^ I T sp 
occur between tide-marks so 

that they are partially or com- i g 1 e 

pletely exposed at low tide. A B L 

common feature of many t)f bC. 

them is the development of 
floats, or air-bladdem by which 

the plant is buoyed up ami “..f'r'ff £,3?; 

biought near the surface and 

thus exposed to the lidlt. siM>raiij?ia, sp: r>, a Uiii- 

^ 1 • locular sporanj^iuni, s/>, more 

Within .this class there is hl^-hly ma^Miilicd : C, younj;; 

, o , . n older pliirilocular spo- 

great range OI structure as well rani^ium; c/, the irregular 

as size. The simplest forms are ^ 

delicate, branching filaments of' u"'^cnia. ‘‘(Fig- S’afte? 
much like many Confervacem, Berthoid.) 
except for their brown color. 

Otliem are gigantic plants reaching a length of a hun- 
dred metres or more, rivalling the largest of terrestrial 
plants. As might be expected, these giant kelps show 
a considerable degree of specialization in their tissues, 
but there is to be found almost every intermediate con- 
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dition between these and the simplest types, like Ecto- 
carpus ^Eig. 16). Among the most characteristic of 





these larger forms 
may be mentioned the 
great bladder-kelps of 
the Pacific (Macro- 
ey s tis, Ner e ocy s tis ) 
(Fig. 17), and the 
smaller Laminarias of 
the Atlantic. Many 
of the larger kelps 
grow where they are 
exposed to the full 
force of the heavy 
surf, and this ac- 
counts for the tough, 
leathery consistency 
of many of them, and 
the powerful hold- 
fasts or roots. 

An examination of 
the whole class shows 
that within it there 


Fig. 17. — A younp: plant of Nereocf/stis 
LutkeaiHi, one of the large kelps, 
much refluced, showing the holdfast, 
r, and the float, r, with the large 
leaves at its summit; the fully grown 
plant may reach a length of a Imn- 
dred feet or more; H, the simple uni- 
locAilar sporangia, sp, and sterile 
hairs, or paraphyses, par, much mag- 
nified. 


has been much such 
an evolution of the 
reproductive cells as 
we have seen in .sev- 
eral groups of the 
green alga^ ; but this 


is by no means paral- 


leled by the vegetative parts, as the largest, and, so far as 
the plant-body is concerned, the most specialized forms, 
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including all the giant kelps, show only the simpfest 
possible form of reproduction, Le. purely nop-sexual 
zoosi)ores. Many of these larger kelps show an external 
differentiation which simulates closely the parts of ’the 
higher terrestrial plants. A definite axis, with lateral 
leaf-like outgrowths, has 



its base modified into a 
mass of firm loot-like or- 
gans, forming a most 
efficient holdfast or an- 
chor, which, in some of 
the largest kelps, when 
torn away may carry 
with it a mass of rocks 
and shells weighing sev- 
eral hundred pounds. 

The leaves of the large 
kelps are often several 
metres in length, and 
although st]’ucturally 
they differ widely from 
those of, the higher 
plants, yet functionally they must be considered as 
equivalent to these. It is in these organs that the 
greater part of the chlorophyll-bearing cells are situ- 
ated. The peculiar floats or air-bladders found in these 
plants lire formed by the accumulation of gases witliin 
certain parts of the plant, resulting in a distention of 
the thallus at these points, but the details of their 
development cannot be given here. 

While some of the forms, including the larger kelps, 
appear to possess only non-sexual zoospores, others, like 


Fig. 18 (Fueac<‘?e). — A, a frapnent of the 
comiiioii Sar^^assum, show- 

ing the (letiiiiU* stein and leaves, and 
the berry-like tioats, r ; H. the ej*:,ir of 
the euminon rook-Aveed {Facus rvsi- 
cuhsus), bein^^ fertilized by the minute 
bieiliate si)erniatoz()ids : C, a siiif^Ie 
spennatozoid more highly magnified. 
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th6 rock-weeds (Fucus) (Fig. 18, B), and the gulf-weed 
(Sargasi^um) (Fig. 18, A), have clearly marked, sexual 
cells, large, non-motile eggs, and small, ciliated sperma- 
tozoids, closely resembling the biciliate zoospores of the 
kelps. 

The lowest forms where sexual cells occur, i,e. Ecto- 
carpus, have similar motile gametes, while in others, 
like Cutleria, there is a marked difference ih size, 
although both gametes are motile. The most highly 
specialized forms, i,e. Fucus and Sargassum, produce 
large non-motile eggs and minute spermatozoids, both 
of which are discharged into the water when the egg is 
fertilized, in a manner which recalls that of many low 
animals, such as the starfish or sea-urchin. 


The Red Alg.e (^Rhodophycece) 

Among the most beautiful of all plants are the Red 
Algie or Rhodophyce^e, whose brilliant colors and grace- 
ful forms are familiar to the most superficial student of 
the marine flora. They differ in structure so much from 
the otlier Algie, that they are sometimes considered to 
form a group entirely apart from these. However, the 
lower members of the class show sufficient resemblance 
to the green algie to make it seem likely that there 
is a relationship between the two classes, although it is 
probably a remote one. 

While not so strictly marine as the typical Ph.eophy- 
ceie, still the great majority of the Rhodophycetc occur 
only in salt water. The few members of the class which 
grow in fresh or brackish water are insignificant in size 
and dull in color, and beh>ng to the lower orders of the 
class. 
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A remarkable characteristic of the class is the absence 
of the motile reproductive cells so common in the brown 
and green algje. In the lowest members of Jhe class, 
the Bangiaceie, the reproductive cells are said to show 
a slight amoeboid movement, but in all the others even 
such movement is quite wanting. Another peculiarity 
is the very evident protoplasmic connections between 
the cells of the thallus, these being constantly present 
in all but the lowest types. These connections have 
the form of extremely delicate filaments joining the 
protoplasmic bodies of adjacent cells (Fig. 19, A). 

They all possess in Jiddition to the chlorophyll an 
additional pigment, which, in most forms, is a more or 
less pronounced red. This pigment (phycoerythrin) 
is least developed in the fresh-water species, which 
show a more or less decided green tinge, olive or black- 
ish rather than red. Many of the salt-water species, 
however, show a brilliant rose-red or purple color, to 
which they owe much of their beauty. This red pig- 
ment is soluble in fresh water and when it is extracted 
from the plants the chlorophyll-green becomes visible. 
The phycoerythrin seems to be related in its nature to 
chlorophyll, and probably is associated with it in the 
I)rocess of photo-synthesis. 

The red algie are small plants compared to the 
gigantic kelps, but are as a rule larger than the green 
algie. Some are exceedingly delicate, consisting of 
simple or branching filaments much like some of the 
Confervacea3. Others are composed of single plates of 
cells, which form an excessively delicate, filmy thallus. 
Some, however, like the common Irish moss (^Chondrus), 
and other species which grow where they are expbsed 
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to the action of the waves, are comparatively large, and 
tough and leathery in consistence like the kelps, which 
they also resemble in the general arrangement of. the 
cells in the thallus. One peculiar family, the so-called 
CJoralline algte, are characterized by the deposition of 
large amounts of carbonate of lime, which makes them 



Fig. 19 (Red Algae). — A, Callithitmnion foccosunt, a simple red sea-weed, 
showing the protoplasmic connections hetw(ien the cells, and the noii- 
sexiial reproductive bodies, tetrasperes, .sp; B, a single tetraspo- 
rangium with the four contained spores; C, the spore-fruit, or cystocarp 
of a somewhat more complicated form, Polysij)honia ; 1), one of the 
larger red sea-weeds, GUjarthm Hpinosdt reduced about one-half. 


resemble corals in form, and in their stony hardness. 
Some of these often grow associated with true corals,«> 
and play an important part in the building up of coral 
reefs. Like the true corals, these corallines have been 
preserved very perfectly in a fossil condition, and they 
appear to be quite ancient forms. 
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As a rule, the fresh-water Rhodophyceae are simpfer 
in structure than their marine relatives, and# proba- 
bly represent a more primitive type of structure from 
which the others have been derived. It is not .impos- 
sible that these simple fresh-water forms may also be* 
intermediate between tlie green algae and the higher 
Rho(loi)hyccae. It must be admitted, however, that, with 
the exception of the Bangiaceae, a group whose aiBnity 
with the true Rhodophycem has been questioned, all the 
fresh-water forms, although simpler in structure, are 
typical Rho(Io[)hycem, so far as the reproductive parts 
are concerned. ^ 

The motile zoospores of the brown and green algae 
are replaced in most Rhodophyce® by the so-called 
tetraspores, formed four together in a common mother- 
cell, much as zor)spores are formed. I'hese escape from 
the mother-cell and form new plants at once (Fig. 19, 
A, B). 

The sexual reproduction shows certain peculiarities 
which are not found elsewhere in the vegetable king- 
dom, although there are certain analogies in the fertil- 
ization of rf5ome fungi: The aiitheridium (Fig. 20, C) 
is made up of a great number of small cells which arise, 
as short branches, very much crowded together. The 
contents of the terminal cells escape in the form of a 
naked, but non-motile cell, or spermatium, which differs 
in structure from the spermatozoids of other algie, 
Inaiilly in the absence of cilia. So far as is known, the 
conveyance of the sperm-cell to the female reproductive 
organ, or procarp, is dependent upon the movements of 
the water. • , 

The female reproductive organ of the Rhodophycese 
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the procarp, or carpogonium is, in the lowest forms (Fig. 
20, A); a single cell much like the oogonium of the 
green algse, but there is no contraction of the egg-cell 



preliminary to fertil- 
ization. There is a 
more or less evident 
prolongation, known 
as the trichogyne (t), 
developed from the 
carpogonium, and the 
motionless sperma- 
tium, on coming in 
contact with this, 
fuses with it and the 
walls of both cells are 
dissolved at the point 
of contact, and the 
contents of the male 


Fro. 20. — Fructification of the Red 

A, procarp, or female orphan of one of 
the simpler Rhodophycese, Batracho- 
spermuin ; f, the tricliojryne ; c, the 
carpoffonial cell; B, the same after 
fertilization; an, the si)erinatium 
united with the trichog:yne ; .sp, spores 
budding out from the carpogonial coll ; 

C, the antheridium of Polysiphoiiia ; 

D, the multicellular procarp of Sper- 
mothamnium; t, the trichogyne; E, 
diagram of the procarp in the higher 
Uhodophycete ; t, the trichogyne ; the 
auxiliary cell which is sWondarily 
fertilized and produces the spores. 
(Figs. A, B after Davis; E, after 
Phillips.) 


cell pass into the 
trichogyne and effect 
fertilization. It is 
* probable that in most 
cases there is a fusion 
of the nuclei of the 
spermatium and car- 
pogonium, but it has 
been claimed that 
sometimes this does 


not occur, the fusion of the protoplasm being sufficient 
to insure fertilization. The result of fertilization is not 


a resting-spore as in the green algae, but the carpogo- 
riial cell sends out a large number of short branches 
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whose end-cells are the carpospores " (Fig. 20 B, sp); 
the whole mass of spores hucicied off from the feitilized 
cai'pogonial cell forms the '^sporocarp” or “spore-fruit.” 

Ill ^ the higher RhodoiiIiycecC, however, the cell’ which, 
bears the trichogyiie does not itself produce the spores, 
but there are certain accessory cells (Fig. 20 E, x) wliich 
are iinpa^egnated, secondarily, by outgrowths from the 
carpbgonial cell, known as “obblastema filaments.” A 
direct protoplasmic connection is thus established be- 
tween the carpogonial cell and these auxiliary cells, 
whereupon the latter begin to bud f re^" and produce the 
spores much as these are formed fi^iin the carpogonial 
cell in the lower forms. In certain types the auxiliary 
cells are numerous and widely separated from the car- 
pogonial cell. In such cases several very long obblastema 
filaments grow out from the latter after fertilization, and 
these apply themselves to the auxiliary cell, which 
thereupon produces a group of sj^ores in the usual 
way. In extreme cases a single oiiblastema filament 
may be sufficient for impregnating more than one aux- 
iliary cell. 

From some recent investigations it appears that some- 
times parthenogenesis may occur, ix, the procarp may 
give rise to spores without fertilization. How exten- 
sive this phenomenon is, must bg determined by future 
investigations; but the rarity of aiitheridia in some 
species, and the absence of spontaneous movement in 
the spermatia make it not unlikely that parthenogene- 
sis is not so rare a phenomenon as has usually been 
supposed. Among the green algte parthenogenesis is 
known to occur in Ohara crinita. 
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Summary 

The green algje are probably the most primitive 
of the three classes of Algm, and may have given rise 
to the other two, although an independent origin of 
the red and brown forms from unicellular ancestors is 
not impossible, and in the case of the Pha3ophyce8e is 
quite probable, as certain unicellular forms, the Peri- 
dinese and Dinoflagellata show a close resemblance 
to the zoospores of the higher brown algte, and may 
represent their ancestral forms. 

Among the green algm the simpler Volvocinem i)rob- 
ably represent the most primitive forms from which the 
others have sinmng. These actively motile plants also 
show possible affinities with such low animals as the 
flagellate Infusoria. 

With this free-swimming cell as the starting-point, 
specialization has apparently proceeded in several direc- 
tions. First of all, within the group of the Volvocinese 
themselves there has been specialization in two ways, 
first, the production of a multicellular plant body; sec- 
ond, a high degree of differentiation of the reproductive 
parts which reaches its most complete expression in the 
genus Volvox. The series of forms leading up to the 
latter is very complete, every grade of development 
being represented by existing genera. 

The second line of development is illustrated by the 
Protococcace<e. By the loss of motility in the vegeta- 
tive cells, and the formation of a continuous cellulose 
« 

membrane, these have lost their power of locomotion. 
Within this series are also found multicellular plants, 
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but these are more properly aggregates or colonies *of 
unicellular units than individual plants. The repro- 
ductive cells of the Protococcaceae are always very 
primitive in character, and usually are motile, much 
like their unicellular volvocineous ancestors.* The 
thii’d line of development, represented by the Confer- 
vaceae, may be assumed to have arisen from the lower 
Volvocineae through the simpler Protococcaceae, with 
which they agree closely in their development. The 
origin of the typically multicellular Confervaceae from 
the unicellular Protococcaceae has been brought about 
by the coliesion of the cells after fiffeion is complete. 
By repeated divisions in a single# plane the simjjler 
filament of the lower Confervaceae may thus be assumed 
to have arisen. 

The differentiation of the plant body first resulted in 
the establishment of a basal and a})ical region in the 
unbranched filament, and, later, there arose branched 
forms or a flat thallus. The development of the repro- 
ductive parts parallels very closely tliat of the Volvo- 
cineie, but the sexual cells in the higher types are borne 
in special organs, antheridia and oogonia. 

The genus Coleoclnete is the most specialized mem- 
ber of the order, and in the formation of a rudimentary 
spore-fruit (s[)orophyte) suggests a possible relationship 
with the lowest mosses. 

The threi^ orders — Volvocinea?, Protococcaceae, and 
Confervaceic — form, then, a continuous series leading 
up to the higher plants, while the other algae are to be 
considei ed as offshoots of the main stock. Of these, the 
SiphoneiC have, perhaps, had a multiple origin, the sim- 
plest one being related to the lowest Volvocineae* or 
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Protococcaceae, while others may have sprang from 
forms allied to the Confer vaceie. 

The " second subsidiary order of green algas, the 
Conjugatse, originated probably from unicellular forms 
near the bottom of the scale, and have retained a very 
primitive type of structure, as regards both the vege- 
tative and reproductive parts. 

In the ('haraceoD we encounter a very circuiwscribed 
and specialized group of plants of doubtful aflinities, 
showing no certain relationsliips witli any other groups 
of algic, and possil)ly best removed from the Algie alto- 
gether and made iMe type of a special sulhkingdom. 

Among the browil^ algae s[)ecialization has been largely 
in the direction of great increase in size, accompanied by 
a considerable degree of differentiation, both of external 
organs and of the tissues. The evolution of the repro- 
ductive cells has not, in all cases, followed the develop- 
ment of the plant bod3% and the larger forms, especially 
the giant kelj)S, are in this respect exceedingly primitive, 
producing non-sexual reproductive cells only. Within 
the class, however, there is a development of the sexual 
cells comparable to that in the principal groups of the 
Chlorophyccm, but even in the highest types both egg- 
cells and spermatozoids are discharged into the water 
like the zoospores of the lower forms. 

The red algm show a marked divergence from the 
Chlorophyceae, not only in their color, but especiall}^ in 
the complete absence of motile cells. In most of them 
the spores are not formed directly from the fertilized 
carpogonial cell, but from certain auxiliary cells which 
are fertilized secondarily. This is rendered possible by 
the establishment of direct protoplasmic connections be- 
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tween the cells. Parthenogenesis is probably a not in- 
frequent phenomenon, anti marks the extreme point of 
divergence from the typical green alga3. 

Both Pliseophyceae and Rhodophycese reach a far 
higher degree of specialization of the plant boiy than 
is ever met with among the Chlorophyceae, but there 
is no evidence that either group has given rise to any 
higher •types of plant structure than exist at pi esent 
within the classes themselves, the most specialized of 
the existing forms representing probably the highest 
expression of these peculiar structural, types. 

The assumed relationships of the rj.ain group of Algae 
may be illustrated by the following 'diagram : — 
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CHAPTER V 


THE FUNGI 

All of the plants considered hitherto, except the 
bacteria, have been characterized by the presence of 
chlorophyll and the accompanying power of assimilat- 
ing carbon dioxide as food. While the latter property 
may be said to be ^ characteristic of all typical plants, it 
must be remembered that there are very many plants, 
especially among the Thallojdiytes, where tliis power 
is wanting, and which are quite destitute of any trace 
of chlorophyll. It is usually supposed, although this 
is not universally admitted, that these plants are the 
descendants of green ancestors, and have lost their 
chloroph)dl through the adoption of i)arasitic or sapro- 
phytic habits, i,e. feeding upon living or dead organic 
bodies from which they derive the carbon com[)ounds 
necessary for their growth. All of these chlorophylless 
plants below the mosses are known as Fungi, and con- 
stitute a sub-kingdom which may be considered to have 
been developed parallel with the Algie, or possibly 
may have been derived from them. The F ungi are very 
numerous, far exceeding the Alga3 in number of species. 
Most of them are probably plants of comparatively 
modern origin, as very many of them are dependent as 
parasites upon various flowering plants, often being con- 
fined to a single species as host,^ and presumably have 

^ Host — the animal or plant upon which a parasite lives. 

80 
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acquired their specific peculiarities from this associa- 
tion. 

The structure of these parasites and saprophytes has 
become so profoundly altered in conseouence of their 
peculiar mode of life that it is exceedingly difficult tp 
decide as to their relatwnsbip with the green plants. 
Naturally all trace of carbon-assimilating organs has dis- 
appeared, and the cell-structure differs much from that 
of the Algae except in a small number of forms. The 
reproductive parts, too, as a rule are very different from 
those of the Algae, and it is difficult to see any structu- 
ral affinity between the majority of /Me Fungi and any 
green plants. ^ 

There are, however, a number of fungi which show 
unmistakable resemblances to certain algae, and it is 
probable that these are really related to the latter. 
From this resembhance to alg?e they are commonly 
known as the Phycomycetes, or Alga-fungi,” and are 
opposed to the “ Mycoinycetes,” or True Fungi, the latter 
showing no certain affinity with the Algae, although it 
is not impossible that they may be connected with them 
through the Phycomycetes. It must be said, however, 
that the whole question of the origin and affinities of 
the higher fungi is very far from being satisfactorily 
settled. 

The Phycomycetes 

This class embraces a considerable number of fungi, 
some of which show unmistakable resemblances to cer- 
tain algae, while the relationships of others to any green 
forms are by no means certain. Of the former class 
may be cited the water-moulds (Saprolegniaceae)* and 
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the .fungi known as white-ruste and nnldews. Of the 
latter the potato-fungus, Phytoplithora iiifestans, the 
cause of the destructive ‘"potato-rot,'’ is one of the most 
familmr. 

, I'he water-moulds (Saproleffniacem), ( Fig. ^1, A, D) 
are aquatic fungi, either saprophytes on the dead bodies 



Fio. 21 (Phyconiycjctes). — A, a drad Hy coven'd with a jjrowth of wator- 
mould (Saproioifiiia) : I?, a sporaiiKinin of Saproloj^iiia about to open; 
C, a zoi)spore; D, jmrt of a plant of iSaprolej^iiia with twi> youn#; 

oii^^onia, or/; E. a lilaineiit of whito-riist {('ffsfopiis rtoxHfhfn) within 
the tissues of the J)o.st-pla!!t, sliowinjr th(‘ su<‘kei\s or liaustf>ria (A) by 
wliich it absorbs its food from tlu* cells of the host : F, <*ouidia, or non- 
sexual spores of Cystopus beiiiir <'•!' «>ir from tlu ends of the Hlaments ; 
G, two germinal ill, i; couidia ; II. a free zoiispore whi(*h has escaped 
from the coiiidium ; I, the oiiijjouium, 0.7. with the o, in process of 
fertilization by the tube sent into the oogonium from the, antheridiuin, 
an. 


of insects and crustaceans, or in a few cases, like Sapro- 
hffnia fer ax ^ which is a very destructive enemy of young 
fish, they are true parasites. The latter species often 
causes great damage to young fisli in hatcheries. 

These water-moulds, and their immediate allies, closely 
resemble in general structure such siphoneons algae as 
Vaucheria, being, like the latter, made up of branching 
filaments which show no division walls, but the proto- 
plasih lining the wall of the tubular filament having 
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numerous nuclei. In the common water-moulds. the 
reproductive cells are also similar to those of the Si- 
phonea). There are sporangia (Fig. 21, B) fprmed by 
the cutting off of the end of a filament, and the proto- 
plasm of this sporangium then divides into’ a large 
number of hiciliate zoospores (C), which, on escaping, 
germinate promptly and form new plants. 

The sexual organs of the water-moulds also recall 
those of Vaucheria, but the oogonium usually contains 
more than a single egg-cell, and fertilization is not 
effected by motile spermatozoids, but directly by a tube 
whicli is sent out from the aiitherid!um and penetrates 
the wall of the oogonium. Tliroi/^li this tube the con- 
tents of the antheridium is transferred to the egg-cell, 
where by a fusion of the nuclei of tlie two cells, fertili- 
zation is effected. The fertilized egg thereupon secretes 
a thick wall and becomes transformed into a spore, as 
in the green algm. 

In some species of Saprolegnia the spores develop 
without fecundation, antheridia being entirely absent. 
Tliere are some interesting intermediate conditions 
where tlie antlieridium is present, but is entirely func- 
tionless. * This degeneration of tlie reproductive organs 
is probably correlated with the parasitic or saprophytic 
habits of the plants, and is a phenomenon of frequent 
occurrence among the higher fungi, as we shall see, 
where the great majority show no trace of any sexual 
reproduction. 

Still more like the algre are the species of the rare 
genus Monoblepharis, where fertilization is effected by 
ciliated spermatozoids. Another remarkable genus, 
Myrioblepharis, recently discovered by the American 
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botenist Thaxter, has large multiciliate zoospores much 
like those of Vaucheria. 

Beside^ these aquatic alga-like fungi there are other 
Phy corny cetes which are not aquatic. These may be 
either parasites upon the tissues of living plants, or they 
may be saprophytes either upon animal or vegetable sub- 
stances. Of the first a good example is the so-called 
“white-nist” (^Oysfopiis candidm') which infests the 
common shepherd’s purse, Capsella, as well as other 
cruciferous plants. The masses of spores form con- 
spicuous chalky- white blisters upon the stem, leaves, and 
flowers of the hosfv and the growth of the fungus also 
causes great enlargement and distortion of the parts 
attacked. The structure of the fungus is much like 
that of the related water-moulds, and it betiays its 
aquatic ancestry by the formation of ciliated zoospores 
much like those of the water-moulds (Fig. 21, II). 
These zoospores are formed when the spores germinate. 

The fungus lives within the body of the host plant, 
occupying the intercellular spaces and sending into the 
cells of the host little suckers (Fig. 21, E, K) by means of 
which it feeds. Non-sexual spores are formed in rows 
cut off from the free ends of branches, just below the 
epidermis of the host. The epidermis is pushed out 
by the growth of these chains of spores, forming the 
blisters already leferred to, and finally is ruptured and 
the sjDores then are shaken off as a fine white powder. 
Under proper conditions of temperature and moisture, 
the contents of these spores divide into a number of 
parts which escape as biciliate zoospores. This ordi- 
narily takes place when the leaves are wet with rain 
or heavy dew. Odgonia and antheridia are formed in 
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large numbers as the fungus grows older, but these* are 
borne upon branches situated deej) down within the 
host. Fertilization is effected by the formation of a 
fertilizing tube as in the water-moulds (Fig. 21, I). 
After the ripe oospore is set free by the decay of tlie 
tissues of the host, it germinates by forming zoospores, 
much as do the non-sexual spores. 

There are now known a number of algae which are 
more or less parasitic, and which in their manner of life 
suggest these parasitic Phycomycetes which may very 
well have originated from similar algse. Such a parasitic 
alga is Phyllosiphon, which is a genuine parasite within 
the tissues of the leaves of a species of Arisarum, where 
it causes considerable damage. This plant is a most 
interesting example of an alga on the way to become 
a fungus. It still possesses some chlorophyll, but that 
it is a true parasite is at once shown by the injury 
which it inflicts upon the host. A probably analogous 
case among the flowering plants which possess chloro- 
pliyll is seen in such semi-parasites as the mistletoe and 
Gerardia. 

Of tke Phycomycetes which show less evident rela- 
tionship to the alga3, the most familiar are the black- 
moulds. In these the structure of the j)lant is much 
like those already described, i,e, a branching, but un- 
divided, tubular thallus. The reproductive parts are, 
however, quite different, none of the reproductive cells 
ever showing motion. The sexual cells, or gametes, 
are usually alike, and fertilization is effected by the 
fusion of two similar cells (Fig. 22, D), somewhat as in 
some of the desmids and pond-scums among the algje. 
It has been suggested that possibl}" the black-moulds 
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betfn the subject of much controversy, some investiga- 
tors goipg so far as to deny that it exists in anymem- 
bers of • the group. Recent investigations, however, 
have prpved conclusively that in some of tlie simpler 
forms, at least, not only are there genuine sexual organs 
present, but the actual fertilization has been demon- 
strated beyond any question. In these forms, of course, 
a direct comparison can be made of the reproductive 
organs and the structures arising as the result of fer- 
tilization ; but where sexuality has been completely lost, 
which appears to be the case in most of the larger forms, 
it is often impossible to determine positively which form 
of spores re^jresents properlj^ the product of fertilization 
in those forms where fertilizatioii occurs. Especially is 
this the case where several sorts of spores are developed 
in the same plant. 

Where parasitism occurs in the Mycomycetes, it often 
attains a degree of specialization unparalleled elsewhere 
in the vegetable kingdom, and recalls the behavior of cer- 
tain animal parasites. This peculiarity consists in the 
passing from one host to another, one form of spores 
being produced upon one host, another upon the other. 
One of the first cases of this “ lieteroecism ” to be studied 
was that of one of the fungi whicli cause the rust of 
wheat. It was observed that the presence of barberry 
bushes in the vicinity of wheat fields was accompanied 
by an unusual amount of rust upon the growing grain. 
It was finally discovered that the fungus, which in the 
spring formed what were popularly called “ cluster- 
cups” upon the barberry leaves, was really only one 
stage of the same fungus which later, passing from the 
barberry to the wheat, caused the latter to rust, and 
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that in order for tlie plant to complete its life-cycle, it 
was necessary that it should grow in turn upon both 
hosts. 

In the eastern United States there is another very 
conspicuous case of this heteroccisiu in the fungus caus- 


ing the enlargements 
on the ^ twigs of the 
red cedar known as 
^'cedar-apples” (Fig. 
23, A). These mor- 
bid growths are due 
to the attacks of a 
fungus (Gymnospo- 
rangium) related to 
the wheat-rust, and 
in the spring the 
large orange-colored 
masses of spores are 
exceedingly conspic- 
uous, especially after 
a rain, when tlie 



Fig. (.Ecidiomycetes) . — A, a branch 
of red cedar attacked l)y a parasitic 
fungus ((lyiniiosporanf^iurii) , foiniing 
the excrescence kii(>\vii as a “cedar- 


gelatinous‘ mass in 
which they are envel- 
oped swells up. The 
spores in these masses 
(B, C) give rise on 
germination to sec- 
ondary spores which 
germinate at once in 
case they fall upon 


apple”; sp, masses of spores growing 
out from the surface of tlie cedar-ap- 
ple; 15, two spores of (Tymiiosporan- 
piuin, one of which is bcsiiming to 
germinate ; pr, the young promycelium : 
(’, a germinating spore which has given 
rise to a promycelium from each cell ; 
the secondary spores, x, produced upon 
the promycelium do not germinate upon 
the ce<lar. but produce upon the haw- 
thorn the so-called ” jecidia,” or clus- 
ter-cups; 1), a leaf of (U)ckspur thorn, 
with two groups of cluster-cups, ae ; 
E, section through an mcidium of 
another rust {Urornyces caladii). 


the young leaves of the wild ciub-apple or hawthorn, 


but will not grow upon the cedar. The fungus pro- 
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duced from tliese spores upon the thorn (D) is abso- 
lutely diflFerent in appearance from that upon the cedai\ 
the spores being very much smaller and produced in 
chains within (Mirious cup-slniped receptacles, rnucli like 
the bnrbenj olnster-cu])s. 'J'Ikvso spores on Inking car- 
ried bnck to the cedar produce upon it the form which 
gives rise to the cediir-apples. This change of host in 
these parasites is exactly paralleled by the life-history 
of such animal parasites as Trichina and the tapeworms, 
which also require more than one host for their com- 
plete development. 

The more familiar of the larger fungi, such as toad- 
stools and puff-balls, are for the most part sai)ro[)hytes, 
the vegetative portion, or mycelium, being buried in 
the substratum consisting of vegetable mould or earth 
rich in organic matter, where it feeds and grows, and 
finally sends up the spore-bearing fruit (spore-fruit, 
sporophore ), which is the familiar toadstool or puff-ball, 
ordinarily sup])Osed to be the whole plant. 

The Mycomycetes (apart from the lichens) may be 
arranged in three orders, which, however, show but 
little in common. These are the Sac-fungi ("Ascomyce- 
tes); the Mushrooms and their allies (Biisidiomycetes) ; 
and Rusts (iEcidiomycetes). 

The Ascomycetes 

The distinguishing mark of this order is the produc- 
tion of spores in sac-shaped cells or asci, whence the 
name. In the lowest of the series, such as the fungus 
which causes the distortion of peach leaves known as 
“curl,” the spore-sacs are formed without any definite 
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arrangement; but in all the higher ones they are borne m 
definite spore-fruits of characteristic form. This spore- 
fruit is undoubtedly, in many instances, the result of 


fertilization, being pro- 
duced by tlie formation of 
a peculiar cell, the archi- 
carp, which corresponds to 
the oogonium of the Phy- 
coinycetes. This is usually 
fertilized by direct contact 
with the antheridium. and 
from it, more or less di- 
rectly, are produced the 
spore-sacs or asci. 

A good example of these 
simpler Aseomyeetes is 
offered by the mildews 
which infest many plants, 
e.f/. Sphau'otheca, the com- 
mon rose mildew. These 
are time parasites, but grow 
entirely ujh)ii the surface of 
the host, into whose eiiider- 
mal cells are sent suckers 
by means of which the 
parasite obtains nutriment 
from the liost. Tlie myce- 
lium of the fungus sends 
up vertical branches from 



Fig. 24 (Aseomyeetes).-- A, a chain 
of eoni'lia or non-sex iial spores of 
a mildew (Splnerotheea). one of 
the simpler sa(*-funf^i, or Aseomy- 
c; tes, jirowiiijij upon the leaves of 
the dandelion : B. the sexual repro- 
iluetive orj^uins, arehiearp, <(/', and 
antheri<linm, an : as the result of 
the fusion of these there is formed 
the spore-fruii, C, (V'nlainini; the 
single spore-sae. or aseus, sj>, which 
is derived directly from the fertil- 
izer arehiearp: D. tin* ri])e spore- 
fruit seen from without ; E, a 
sihigle sj)ore-sae containing eight 
sp<»res: F, a eup-fuiigus (Aseobo- 
1ns) ; G, section of the spore-fruit 
of A SCO hoi us showing the numer- 
ous si>ore-saes. which are also 
derived from a fertilized arehiearp ; 
H, a single ascus of Ascobolus. 


which are successively cut off oval cells — spores or 
“conidia,” — which germinate promptly and through 
whose means the fungus may spread rapidly. 
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*The spore-fruit in these mildews is very sim[>le, and 
in most cases is preceded by the foiwation of an iivehb 
carp and anthendiuw (Fig. 24^ B), both of which are 
simple . cells cut off from special branches. "J'liese 
Organs unite, and the contents, inclnding tlie nuclei, 
fuse, and thus a true fertilization is effected, much as 
in the white rust described under the Uhycoinycetes. 
In the simplest of the mildews the fertilized afchicarp 
divides into a few cells, one of which grows directly into 
an oval sac in which, after a preliminary division of the 
nucleus into eight, there is formed about each of these 
nuclei an aggregation of protoplasm which becomes sur- 
rounded by a cell-wall and forms a spore. There are 
still simpler Ascomycetes where the fertilized archicarp 
becomes at once transformed into the ascus. From the 
tilaments close to the archicarp there grow out a num- 
ber of short branches which form a compact covering 
about the asci, the whole structure forming the ‘‘peri- 
thecium ” or spore-fruit of the mildew. In many of the 
mildews the cells forming the wall of the perithecium 
develop hair-like appendages of curious and characteris- 
tic shapes, which constitute one of the best means of dis- 
tinguishing the different genera and species. 

Closely related to the mildews is the common blue- 
mould, Penicillium, and the herbarium-mould, Euro- 
tium. These are saprophytes, and the spores are borne 
on branching conidiophcres instead of in simple chains. 

The spore-fruit of some of the larger Ascomycetes 
is very conspicuous, and in the case of the pretty cup- 
fungi of various vivid colors, scarlet, orange, yellow, etc. 
These large spore-fruits are usually the product of a 
number of archicarps, i.e. they are compound in nature, 
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but in .many cases they seem to arise in a purely vege- 
tative way without any formaiion of sos:ual organs. 

Many of the Asconiycetes show jvniarknblo polymor- 
phism, this being espocially marked in the Black- 
fungi ” or Pyreiiomyctetes, of which the ergot of the 
rye and the “black knot” of cherries and plums are 
examples. In these there are, in addition to the asco- 
spores, ‘several different forms of conidia cut off from 
the tips of the hyplisc. 

The Basidiomycetes 

The Basicliom)'cete.s include most of the more familiar 
large fungi, known popularly as mushrooms, toadstools, 
puff-balls, etc. These fungi have no very evident affin- 
ity with the sac-fungi, and as yet none of them have 
shown any traces of sexual reproduction. The great 
majority are saprophytes, the mycelium or vegetative 
filaments ramifying extensively through the substratum, 
which usually is earth rich in decaying vegetation, rot- 
ten wood, or similar dead organic matter. Fi*om this 
mycelium -the spore-fruit arises, apparently in all cases 
as a purely vegetative growth. Most Basidiomycetes 
produce but one kind of sj)oi*es, borne upon club-shaped 
cells known as basidia (Fig. 25, E), and it is still an 
open question whether the sj)ore-fruit in these can prop- 
erly be compared to that of the Ascomycctes. 

The basidia are swollen, club-shaped cells, borne at 
the end of hyphie, and from each basidium grow out 
several, usually two or four, little protuberances, each 
of which produces a single spore at the tip. These 
basidia are usually formed upon special parts of the 
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s[>f)re-fruit, which may have a definite character, as in 
the mushroom, where the “gills” (Fig. 25, A, g') are 
of this* nature. The spores on germination form a 
new mycelium, which in time produces spore-fruits. 



Fi<;. 2r) (Basidiomycetcs). — A, a cluster of spore-fruits of the common mush- 
room, arisiiijr iioii-sexually from tlie mycelium. ///, wliich is buried in 
the ‘iround ; B, a very youii^i: mushroom: (', a section of an older one 
sl)(>\vin,Lj tiie Lfills, f/] upon wliich the spores an‘ borne; I>, diaj^rain 
shiiwinuc a .section of a yill with tlio .spore-bearinfr “biisidia,” b, cover- 
ing; its surface; E, i, youii", ii, mature basidium of a Aoad.stool (Co- 
prinus), showiii'.; the spores borne at tlu summit ; F, spore-fruit of Tre- 
mella. one ot the lower Ba.sidioinyeeles ; the spores cover the whole 
sui*fac(‘ of the irregular spore-fruit : (4, i hird's-nest fungus (Cyathns) : 
the spores are. borne inside the “ sporanj'ia,*’ sjf, within the cup; H, 
earth-star ((4easter). one of the (4aster< mycetes allied to the puff-balls. 
(Figs. A, B, after Wanning; (3, after Atkinson.) 


The lowest of tlie Basidiomycetcs show analogies 
with the rusts ( /Ecidiomycetes), and do not have the 
basidia restricted to any definite part of the spore-fruit, 
but they may be produced all over it, as in the soft 
gelatinous Tremella (Fig. 25, F), whose convoluted 
soft yellow or orange masses are not uncommon on 
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rotten twigs or stumps. In all of the higher ones, 
liowever, the “ hymenium ” or spore-bearing areas are 
restricted to definite portions of the spore-fruit. 

In the highest group of all, represented by the puff- 
balls (Lycoperdon) and their allies, the spores are 
borne within the spore-fruit, and are only expose'd 
when they are perfectly ripe. 

• 

The J^cidiomycetes 

Under the name of J^cidiomycetes are included the 
parasitic fungi, known popularly as ‘^rusts’’ and 
‘‘smuts,” which are among the most destructive of 
plant parasites. The various forms of wheat-rust, and 
tlie corn-smut, are familiar examples of this clas§. Both 
of these orders show certain analogies with the lower 
Basidioraycetes, and are possibly related to them. As 
in the latter, no trace of sexual organs has yet been 
discovered. Unlike the Basidiomycetes they often 
show a remarkable tendency to polymorphism, which 
reaches its most marked development in the rusts, 
where, as we have seen, in the wheat-rust and cedar- 
rust, it IS complicated by the habit of heteroecism, or 
the passing from one host to another in the course of 
development. Owdng to the absence of sexual organs, 
the same difficulty is experienced here as in the Basidio- 
mycetes, of deciding which form corresponds to the 
spore-fruit in the Ascomycetes when this is developed 
as the result of fertilization. 

While some of the rusts resemble the lower Basidio- 
mycetes, the smuts show certain analogies with the 
Phycomycetes, but it is doubtful if the latter resem- 
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blancCvS indicate any real relationship, and it is quite as 
likely that they are signs of degeneration, the most 
marked resemblance being the absence of division walls 
in the hyphae. On the whole, the smuts seem to be really 
much m()re nearly related to the rusts. 

We have finally to consider, among the Fungi, the 
peculiar organisms, the yeast-plants, which are the 
principal agents in alcoholic fermentation. They are 
unicellular forms, the individual cells being oval in 
shape and multiplying rapidly by the peculiar mode of 
cell-division known as budding. They may also, 
under special conditions, develop a number of spores by 
internal division. The structure of the cells is ex- 
tremely simple, and the presence of a definite nucleus is 
still open to question. 

The relation of the yeast-fungi to the other members of 
the group is still a matter of controversy. Some authori- 
ties consider them to be very low organisms, having 
some affinity with the bacteria; others, on the strength of 
their forming spores internally, somewhat like the Asco- 
mycetes, regard them as the lowest members of this 
group; still others have thought that they rejjresent a 
permanent conidial stage of forms related to the smuts, 
as in the latter the spores under certain conditions may 
bud much as do the yeast-cells: that is, the yeast- 
cells are supposed to be spores arrested in their devel- 
opment so that they never form filaments or hyplne. 
Which of these hypotheses is the correct one, must at 
present be left unanswered. 
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The hiCHENS 

In connection with the true Fungi there must.be con- 
sidered the Lichens. While there is no doubt that these 
are sufficiently distinct to form a separate class, never-, 
theless their obvious relationship to other fungi, mostly 
Ascomycetes, forbids the establishment of a subkingdoin 
coordinate with Algse and Fungi. 

These curious organisms exhibit a remaikable type 
of parasitism, or perhaps better, symbiosis, where two 
plants, an alga and a fungus, are so intimately associ- 
ated as practically to form a single plant. An exami- 
nation of the tliallus of a’ lichen shows it to be made 
up of densely woven and more or less coherent hyphae, 
among which are found numerous green cells. The 
latter are usually aggregated near the outside of the 
tliJillus, and a careful examination shows them to be 
certain low algjn, which can be readily identified as 
species often growing quite apart from the lichen. 
If these algae are isolated, and given proper conditions 
for growth, they flourish perfectly, showing that they 
are not, in any true sense of the word, really dependent 
upon the lichen for their existence. While in some 
respects the hyphic of most lichens differ somewhat 
from those of other fungi, still the general structure is 
very similar, and the fructification corresponds exactly 
with that of typical fungi, especially the Ascomycetes, 
to which most lichens are undoubtedly related. A few, 
however, are Basidiomycetes. 

It was supposed by the earlier students of the lichens 
that the green cells were direct outgrowths of the color- 
less hyphae, but the more careful investigations of later 
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^ wmumoH or fiaots 

vm pwrerf mcltLii^fly that thv Helm thallun 

is a conipoui\i{ oigutlisilU mmting umUy of ah aso(h 
myeetous fungus 2)arasitic upon an alga. While the 
alga j)rc)bably derives some benefit from this association 
with the fungus, and by the shelter afforded by the 
fanffus can probably grow where otherwii>e it could not, 
still the advantage is much more on the side of the 
fungus, which without the alga is incapable of, growth 
and soon perishes. Through this peculiar form of 
parasitism the fungi have become decidedly altered, so 
that they differ very considerably from any, other As- 
comycetes ; but the algie are identical, even to the 
species, with forms which live quite free from the 
lichen. The germinating spores of a lichen produce a 
mass of colorless filaments, like those of other fungi, 
and if these come in contact with the j)ro2)er algal form, 
they will attach themselves, and in time the fully 
developed lichen thallus is produced. If, however, no 
algal cells are witliiii reach, the mycelium soon dies 
unless supplied artificially with carbonaceous food. 

The lichens, no doubt, represent a very specialized 
group of i)laiits, but they cannot properly be separated 
from the Fungi, as they are so obviously* related to 
them, and it is the fungus element of the lichen which 
is the predominant one. Moreover, not all the lichens 
are related among themselves, as it is perfectly evident 
that this peculiar form of parasitism has arisen quite 
independently in different groups of the Ascomycetes, 
as well as in the Basidiomycetes. The algal elements 
found in lichens belong also to a number of widely 
separated groups, e,(j. Protococcacese, (/yanophycese, 
C 6 nfervacea?. 
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Summary 

The Fungi as a whole must be considered as having 
but slight affinities with the green plants. While the 
Phycomycetes or Alga-fungi show undoubted resem- 
blances to certain green algae, especially the Siphoneae, 
c*veji here there are marked differences, although not so 
great but that a possible dojivation of the former from 
green ancestors is conceivable. The Phycomycetes are 
not, however, to be (‘onsidered as a homogeneous class, 
but rather as an assemblage of chlorophx Hess plants 
derived inde|)endently from diverse green ancestors, in 
much the same way that various colorless 2)arasites and 
saprophytes among the flowering plants have arisen 
independently. 

While the question of tlie origin of the Pliycomycetes 
is fairly clear, this is by no means the case with the 
much more numerous and varied Mycomycetes. or true 
Fungi. It is true that there are certain points of 
similarity between the lower Ascomycetcs and the Phy- 
comycetes, and the smuts also recall in some respects 
the latter; but it is by no means universally admitted 
that such a connection does reallj^ exist, and the origin 
of the Mycomycetes must for the present be considered 
as at least doubtful.^ 

Moreover, the interrelationships of the Mycomycetes 
are very ol)scure. The complete lack of sexuality in 
so many of them makes a determination of the ho- 
mologies in their structure exceedingly difficult; and as 

1 One very peculiar family of Ascouiycetes, the Laboulbeniace®, 
which are pai-asites in insects, show many analogies with the red^algae, 
and may possibly have been derived from them. 
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the groups now exist, the iMee classes, Asconiycetes, 
JEcidiomycetes, caiul Hasidioiiiycetes, liavo vezy little 
ill common, although it is probable that the two latter 
have had a common origin. 

• The Lichens must be supposed to liave had a multiple 
origin, like the Phyeoinjxetes. Tlie majority have been 
derived from different groups of ascomycetous fungi, 
but some of them are allied to the Basidiomycetes. 

We may then consider the Fungi as an aberrant 
group of plants, probably — but not certainly — derived 
from originally green ancestors, but which have di- 
verged so widely from the parent stock that they have 
lost nearly all of their original characteristics. 
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MOSSES AND LIVERWORTS (BRYOPHYTA) 

The Fungi fonn, as we have seen, an aberrant as- 
semblage of plants, probably derived from green ances- 
tors, but not giving rise to any higher forms. In 
seeking for the i)oint of connection between the higher 
green plants and the I'hallophytes, we must look then 
to the Alga3, and the forms among these which show 
the most evident relationship with the lower terrestrial 
green plants are the Green Algfe, or Clilorophyceae. 

While the Algte are practically all aquatics, the 
plants we are now to consider are for the most part 
terrestrial. The lowest of these are the Bryophytes or 
Mosses, using this term in its broadest sense. These 
are readily divisible into two classes, the Liverworts, or 
Ilepaticae, and the true Mosses, Musci. Of these the 
former show the most evident resemblances to the Algse, 
and will be considered first. 

These plants are usually moisture-loving forms, a few 
being actually aquatic, but many of them are so con- 
stituted that they may be completely dried up without 
injury, quickly reviving when supplied with moisture. 

The lowest liverworts (Fig. 27, A, C) are little flat" 
green plants of very simple structure, and ma}" be 
readily compared to some of the green algie, such as 
Coleochaete. However, when the reproductive parts 
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are' examined, it is seen that even the lowest mosses 
are far more complicated than any of these algm. 

The zoospores, or motile iion-sexual reproductive cells 
of the idgic, are wanting completely in the mosses, but 
among the lowest liverworts there have been discovered 
certain cells which perhaps represent them. In these 
forms the cojitents of an ordinary thallus cell are 
ejected in the form of a unicellular or two-celled body 
very much like the zoospores of many algcC, but desti- 
tute of cilia. The metliod of development of these 
bodies suggests that in them we have the last trace of 
zoospore formation, the absence of cilia being corre- 
lated with the terrestrial habit of the livei worts. Spe- 
cial non-sexual reprotluctive bodies (buds or gemmae) 
of an entirely different kind are not uncommon in 
many of the higher forms, both among the Hepaticae 
and the true mosses. 

The lower Hepaticae are of especial importance in a 
study of the origin of the higher plants, as there is good 
reason to believe that they represent the most primitive 
of existing chlorophyll-hearing terrestrial plants, and 
probably have given rise to all the higher, types of 
vegetation. 

The liverworts, in common with the other mosses and 
the ferns, have the egg-cell borne in a peculiar organ, of 
very uniform structure in all of them, known as the 
archegonium (Fig. 26, A, B) ; and on account of this 
uniformity of structure, mosses and ferns together are 
often united into one great division, the Archegoniatie. 
The archegonium usually has the form of a long- 
necl^ed flask in whose enlarged base, or venter, is found 
the egg-cell. The nearest approach to this structure 
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among the algSB is found in the stoneworts (CharaceaOi 
but the dififerenoes in the /egetative parts between these 
and the Ilcpaticae are too great to adnut of the* idea of 
any but the remotest 
j'e Ja tionsh ip ex is ting 
between the two, and 
at present it must be 
admitted that the 
gulf between Algse 
and Ari'liegoniates is 
a very deep one. 

The antlieridium is 
not so different from 
that of some algie, but 
is mneh more com- 
plicated than in any 
but the CharacetC. In 
the Archegoniates it 
has tlie form of a 
ca[)sule (Fig. 20, C), 
which in the lower 

forms is usually stalked. The central part is divided 
into many small cells, in each of which is developed 
a sperniatozoid. The latter is very much like those of 
most alga*, and like them is provided with cilia (Fig. 
20, D). 

Throughout the whole group of the Archegoniates 
water is necessary for the opening of both archegonium 
and antlieridium, the water swelling up the mucilagi- 
nous cell-walls of the interior of the organs, thus forcing 
them open. Tlie liberated spermatozoids then swim to 
the open archegonium, which in the mean time lias dis- 


Fic. 20. — A, loiisritndinal section of the 
arcIif;,"ojnum of a liverwort (Targionia), 
showiiux the central row of cells; U, a 
siiuilar of tin* ripe archegonium 

of liuM-ia; the ccflls of the axial row are 
diMwganized and the egg, o, lies free in 
the enlarged vetiter of the aivhfgoiiinin ; 
('. longitudinal s<*(*lion (tf the aiitherid- 
inni of Uic<‘ia, showing tlie mass of spcriij- 
cclls surrounded hy a sintdo Im' m- of 
peripheral cells: D. a free speiinalozoid 
of Fimhriaria Califoniivo. 
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charged the disiutegrated cells of llic canal traversing 
the neck, and thus cleared the passage to the egg-cell 
within the venter. The spennatozoids enter the open 
archegonium and make their way to the central cell, 
where one of them penetrates the egg-cell, thus effect- 
ing its fertilization. 

Tlie necessity of water for tlie effecting of fertiliza- 
tion is 'Signilicant, as it would seem to be a reversion 
to the aquatic condition of the algal ancestors of the 
Archegoniates. 

Alternation of Generations 

The alternation of sexual and non-sexual individuals is 
met with in many algie, but there is usually little differ- 
ence in the structure of the two, aside from the repro- 
ductive organs. Thus in CEdogonium, or Vaucheria, 
there is no apparent difference between the plants which 
l)roduce zoospores and those which bear the sexual cells; 
and sometimes, at least, the formation of one sort of 
reproductive cells or the other is entirely a question of 
nutrition. 

In the higher Chlorophycese, and this is suggested in 
CEdogonium, it will be remembered that the spore pro- 
duced as the result of fertilization does not at once grow 
into a plant like the parent, but thenj is first a division 
of its contents into four zoospoj’es whicli give rise to as 
many new individuals. In Coleochmte (see Fig. 10), 
the genus which on the whole approaches most nearly 
to the lower Archegoniatse, the germinating resting- 
spore produces a multicellular body, from each of whose 
cells a zoospore is produced which then develops into 
the new plant. 
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In the Archegoniates the structure arising from the 
fertilized egg is much more complicated than in any of 
the algae. Here, also, the egg after fertilization secretes 
a cell-wiill about itselfy hut instead of remaining at rest 
for a long time^ growth begins almost at once- The 
plant thus formed is entirely different from the one 
which produces the sexual organs, and the reproductive 
cells to which it gives rise differ entirely from those of 
the sexual plant. These cells are purely non-sexual in 
character and capable of germinating at once. They 
are spores which differ from the corresponding ones of 
the green algie in being destitute of cilia and provided 
with a very firm membrane which enables them to resist 
extremes of temperature and dryness. 

The spores in all the Archegoniates are formed in 
groups of four from the division of a common mother- 
cell. The tissue from which the sporogenous cells arise 
is termed the “ archesporium.” These spores on germi- 
nation give rise, not to another spore-bearing plant, 
but to the sexual one. This alternation of sexual aiul 
noil-sexual individuals is a constant characteristic of the 
Archegoniates, and the two phases are known respec- 
tively as the gametophyte (sexual) and sporophvte 
(non-sexual), — convenient terms which will be adopted 
in the future discussion of the group. 

Among the lower Archegoniates, as in the algae, it 
is the gametophyte which is predominant and the spo- 
rophyte is small and inconspicuous, looking like a mere 
appendage of the gametophyte ; but as we ascend, we 
shall see how the gametophyte becomes more and more 
subordinated to the sporophyte, which finally becomes 
an independent long-lived plant, while the gametophjrte 
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simply lives long enough to produce the sexual organs 
and to nourish the embryo-sporophyte until it becomes 
self-supporting. 


The Liverworts {Hepaticcc) 


Like the Confervaceee among the green algse, the 
Liverworts seem to represent a low generalized assem- 
blage plants showing 



Fig. 27 (Hepaticas). — A, B, C, thal- 
lose liverworts : A, Riceia, the 
very small sporopliyte ; B, C()iio- 
cephalns, at, stomata ; C, Mctz- 
geria ; D, Blasia, a liverwort which 
shows the first [ormut ion of leaf- 
like organs, I ; E, Lejeunia, a foli- 
ose liverwort with detinite stem 
ami three rows of leaves, large 
dorsal ones, and small ventral 
ones, am. 


affinities with several 
other groups, and, in- 
deed, they probably rep- 
resent the ancestral forms 
from which have arisen 
all the higher plants. 
While the lower Hepaticse 
are but little more com- 
plicated than some of the 
Confervaceie, others show 
a considerable degree of 
differentiation of the ga- 
metophyte. The latter, 
in the simplest cases (Fig. 
27, A, ('), is a small flat 
body or tliallus composed 
of almost uniform green 
cells, the whole fastened 
to the ground by numerous 


deli(;ate hairs or rhizoids. 


This thallus grows by the divisions of a definite apical 
cell, which differs in different genera, or even in differ- 
ent species of the same genus. 
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Starting from this simple type, the development of 
the gametophyte has proceeded in several directions, 
two of which are specially noteworthy. In the first 
])lace, while the gametophyte has retained its pi imitive- 
thallose form, there has been a very considerable 
amount of differentiation in the tissues, which are 
divided into a dorsal region, mainly occupied by an 
elaborate S 3 ^stem of assimilating tissues, and a ventral 
mass of colorless ^ells. The assimilative apparatus in 
the most highly specialized forms consists of a series of 
large chambers into which the chlorophyll-bearing cells 
project, which communicate with the outside atmosphere 
by means of curious pores which may be comj)aj*ed func- 
tionallj" at least with the stomata of the higher plants 
(Fig. 27, B). The rhizoids are also peculiarly modi- 
fied, and scales are developed from tlie ventral surface 
of the thallus. In the higher inembeis of this groui) 
(Marchantiaccce), the sexual organs are borne upon 
modified branches, and in some cases peculiar non-sexual 
reproductive bodies, gemiiiie, are produced in special 
receptacles. 

The second type of differentiation is shown by the 
foliose or leafy Hepaticae, the ‘^scale-mosses.” These 
comprise much the greater part of the existing liver- 
worts, and are distinguished from the lower forms by 
having a distinct axis with definite leaves or assimila- 
tive organs (Fig. 27, E). Both stem and leaves are of 
the simplest possible structure, all the cells being alike, 
and the leaves are composed of but a single layer of 
cells, but these simple leaves form very efficient assimi- 
lating organs. The scale-mosses are much the com- 
monest of liverworts, and their adaptation to various 
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conditions, as well as their abundance and variety, 
indicate a more modern type than the thallose forms 
with which they are connected by various intermediate 
.conditions (Fig. 27, D). 

Some of the foliose IIe2)atic9e, especially certain tropi- 
cal types, show extremely curious modifications of the 
leaves to form reservoirs of moisture or even traps for 
small Crustacea, recalling those found in some flower- 
ing plants, such as the bladder-weed (Utricularia). 

The range of structure in the sporopliyte of the He- 
paticae is great, and a study of tlie different types is 
most instructive in showing the growing importance of 
the sporopliyte in passing from the lower forms to those 
which approximate the structure of the higher plants. 

The simplest sporopliyte is met with in tlie genus liic- 
cia (Fig. 27, A, Fig. 28, B), which comprises a number 
of small thallose liverworts, where there is no trace 
of any differentiation of the gametophyte into stem 
and leaves; but the thallus is not so primitive as in 
certain other forms which have a more highly developed 
sporophyte. The sexual organs are borne upon the 
dorsal surface of the g‘ainetophyte, but not arranged 
in any definite order. They have the typical structure 
found in other llepaticie. The archegonium (Fig. 26, 
B) contains the egg in the enlarged ventral portion, 
and when the plants are covered with water, it opens 
and allows the spermatozoids, which have at the same 
time been liberated from the ripe antheridium, to swim 
into it. The spermatozoid penetrates the egg-cell, 
which thereupon is stimulated into active growth, and 
develops into the sporophyte, or sporogonium, as it is 
commonly termed in the mosses. The development of 
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the sporophyte in Riccia is very simple, recalling that 
of Coleochtcte (Fig. 10, (>) among the algae, and there 
is no difficulty in understanding how a sporophyte of 
the type of tliat in Riccia may have originated from, 
that of Coleochaete. 



Fig. 28 (Devel()j)in(‘iit r)f tho sporophyte in HepatiesB). — A, young em- 
bryo-sporophyte ofTargicniia ; i, ii, the first division Avails in the fertil- 
ized egg; B, longitudinal section of the young sporophyte of Riccia, in- 
cluded within the arehegoniuin, ar; all of the cells, except a single 
perii)li(*ral layer, produce spores ; C, longitudinal section of the young 
sporophyte of Spluerocarpus : only the upper part produces spores, the 
lower half ibrniing an organ of absorption, the foot, /; D, a similar 
section of the embryo of Anthoceros ; the nucleated cells represent 
the archesporiuin or' sp(*rogenous tissue; E, cross-section of an older 
sporophyte of Anthoceros, showing the small amount of sporogenous 
tissue, sp ; F, section through a spore-tetrad of Fossoinhmnia lonyiseta : 
only three of the four spores show ; G, a ripe si^ore of the same species; 
H, an elater. 

The first result of fertilization is the formation of a 
cellulose membrane about the egg, which thus is trans- 
formed into a spore directly comparable to the resting- 
spore of such an alga as CKdogoniunn Here, however, 
instead of remaining at rest for a long period, it ger- 
minates at once. It first divides by a transverse wall 
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into equal parts, and this is followed by two other 
walls at right angles to the first, and the globular 
‘‘embryo,” as it is now called, is composed of eight 
nearly equal cells. Soon there are formed a series of 
walls by which a single layer of peripheral cells is sepa- 
rated from tlie central mass of tissue (Fig. 28, B), and 
the cells of the latter, after several preliminary divisions, 
separate, and each one divides into four equal parts or 
spores. This division is preceded by a double division 
of the cell-nucleus, and it is not until the four nuclei 
are complete that the division-walls arise between 
them, by which the sporogenous cell is divided into 
the four tetrahedral spores. These are at first thin 
walled (F), but later develop a tliick membrane (G), 
and the spore as it ripens becomes filled with oil and 
other nutritive substances. The mature sporophyte in 
Riccia is simply a globular capsule, completely filled with 
a mass of thick-walled spores. No assimilative tissue 
is developed by the sporophyte, and it is entirely de- 
pendent for Its subsistence upon the gametophyte. The 
venter of the archegonium continues to grow with the 
enclosed sporophyte, and forms a protective covering 
about it, much as do the enveloping cells in Coleochaete, 
although in the latter the protective cells are entirely 
undeveloped before fertilization. 

The mass of spores remains enclosed within the 
archegonium-venter (“calyptra”) until they are liber- 
ated by its decay, as the older parts of the thallus die. 
After a period of rest, these spores* germinate if they 
are supplied with the proper conditions of light, heat, 
ahd moisture. The spores give rise, not to a sporo- 
phyte, but to a gametophyte, and it is interesting to 
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note that in its earlier stages it is much simpler than 
the mature gametopbyte, but closely resembles the fully 
developed tlmllus of certain Hepaticse whose sporo- 
phyte is much more highly developed than. that of 
Riccia. 

In all the other liverworts the sporophyte shows a 
certain amount of vegetative tissue, only a portion being 
devoted to the formation of spores. The first step in 
this separation of sporogenous and sterile tissue is the 
division of the fertilized egg into two cells by a trans- 
verse wall, the upper part developing into the spore- 
bearing portion or “capsule,” the lower giving rise to 
an organ of absorption, the “foot” (Fig. 28, C,/), and 
usually an intermediate region, which foi-ms a stalk or 
pedicel which elongates at maturity, and causes the 
si)()rophytc to rupture the archegonium-venter, and thus 
facilitates the scattering of the spores. In most of the 
IIei)atic«e the vegetative tissue develops but little chloro- 
pliyll, and the growth of the sporophyte is mainly at the 
expense of the gametophyte, from which, by means of the 
foot, it absorbs nourishment very much as a parasitic 
fungus does from its host. In all of the Hepaticae, except 
Riccia and one or two closely related genera, only a 
part of the sporogenous tissue or archesporium pro- 
duces perfect spores. The others either remain unde- 
veloped and serve to nourish the growing spores 
produced from the other cells, or more commonly tliey 
remain undivided and form j)eculiar cells known as 
“elaters.” These elongate and develop upon the inner 
face of the cell-wall thickened spiral bands which, when 
fully developed, are strongly h)^groscopic, and by t^jeir 
movements, induced by changes in moisture after the 
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capsule is ripe, help to distribute the spores . (Fig. 
28, H). 

I# contrast to the simple sporophyte of the lower 
liverworts, there is found in one group a s])orophyte 
which reaches a high degree of complexity, and be- 
comes almost independent of the gametophyte. Idiis 
reaches its highest expression in the genus Anthoceros 
(Fig. 28, D, Fig. 31, C). Here the gametopliyte is very 
primitive and consists of a simple thallus composed 
of almost perfectly uniform cells, and without any dif- 
ferentiation into stem and leaves. Indeed, it represents 
almost the lowest type of the gametophyte among the 
Hepaticae. A suggestion of an origin of this type of 
thallus from the AlgiT? is seen in the single chloroplast 
in each cell, much like that in Coleocluete. The sexual 
organs of Anthoceros, while on the whole like those of 
the other liverworts, are pecniliar in being sunk in the 
thallus, and recall, in this respect, those of the more 
primitive ferns. 

It is the sporo})hyte, however, which is of the greatest 
interest. This reaches a relatively large size (Fig. 31, 
C, «p) and shows a considerable degree of independent 
growth. Between the large foot and the upper portion 
is a zone of growing tissue, which enables the sporophyte 
to grow in length as long as the gametophyte remains 
active, and from tliis growing zone new tissue is con- 
stantly added to the base of the sporophyte. The latter 
has its outer parts developed into a perfect assimilating 
tissue with several layers of S])ongy green tissue whose 
air-spaces communicate with the outside atmosphere by 
means of stomata or pores in the epidermis, precisely 
like those found upon the leaves of the higher plants. 
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The. spores arise from a single subepidermal layer 
of cells (Fig- 28, D), which later becomes deeper 
seated through the further division of the super^cial 
cells (E). Within the sporogenous layer, or arche- 
sporiuiij, is a central cylinder of sterile cells Torming 
the “columella,” wliich both in origin and position 
seems to represent the axial vascular bujidle or strand 
of conducting cells found in the young sporophyte of 
the ferns, and it is not impossible that it may also serve 
as a conducting tissue, thus representing a primitive 
vascular bundle physiologically as well as structurally. 
Owing to the absence of a root connecting the sporo- 
phyte with the earth, it remains dependent upon the 
gametophyte for its supply of water and also for cer- 
tain food elements, and if the gametophyte perishes, the 
sporo[)hyte necessarily soon dies as the supply of water 
is cut off. Otherwise, owing to the perfect assimilative 
system, it is cjuite independent, and if a root were pres- 
ent would be entirely so. 

The True Mosses (Musci) 

The second class of the Bryophj^tes, while greatly 
outnumbering the liverworts, shows very much less 
range of structure and is evidentl}' a much more spe- 
cialized group. These “True Mosses,” with few ex- 
ceptions, show an almost stereotyped [dan of structure, 
the differences between them being mostly of minor 
importance. There are a few, however, notably the 
peat-mosses (Sphagnace<e ), which show affinities witli 
the liverworts, especially with Anthoceros. 

The gametophyte of the Musci usually exhibits* two 
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phrases, the protonema and gameto|J[iore. The spore 
on germination produces a lilainentoiis, or occasionally 
flat, alga-like growth, the protonema (h'ig. 29, A, B, C, 

and upon this 



arise special buds or 
branches which grow 
into leafy stems, tlw 
gametophores (Fig^ 29, 
A, B, C, which bear 
the sexual organs. The 
leaves of the gameto- 
phoric branches are 
commonly arranged 
spirally, and the 
branches seldom are 
flattened as in the 
foliose HepaticsB. 


Fig. 29 (Musci or True Mosses). — A, the 
liverwort-like protoiuMiui of u peat- 
moss (Si)li:i<fiiinn) with iheleaf.N shout, 
A*, biKhlinii: out from it; 15. the fila- 
mentous ])rotoiu*ma, /;r, of a eomiiion 
moss (Funaria). with a \(‘ry youiiij 
leafy biul, A : C, au older stajre. of the 
same moss; 1), tin* full-j^rowii leafy 
gametoi)hore, f/,w\th the sporophyte, 
sp, still connected with it: <(r, tlm re- 
mains of the archegoiiiuni carried up 
by the growth of the sporophyte. 


While there are cer- 
tain superficial resem- 
blances between the 
leafy stems of the 
mosses and foliose 
liverworts, there are 
differences which make 


it extremely improb- 


able that the former have been derived from the latter. 


The two foiins are ratlier to be considered as parallel 
developments. In the Musci the structure of both leaves 
and stem is as a rule mucli more complex than in the 
Hepaticse, and there is usually present a central strand 
of conducting tissue, quite wanting in both stem and 
leaf in the latter group. 
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The mosses which approach most nearly to the He- 
paticee are undoubtedly the species of Sphagnum,- the 
common peat-mosses. In these the protonema arising 
from the germinating spore is a flat thallus, very much 
like a simple liverwort in appearance (Fig. '29, A). 
From the margin of this, secondary proton emal branches 
arise which are filamentous and closely resen)bling those 
of the higher Musci. 

If, as seems probable, the Musci have arisen from 
the Hepaticie, Spliagnum probably represents an inter- 
mediate form, and the flat, liverwort-like protonema 
must be considered to be more primitive than the fila- 
mentous type which has been derived secondarily from 
it. The suppression of the flat thalloid stage is prob- 
al)ly convlated with the development of the leafy 
gametoplioric brandies, wliich become more and more 
important. 

The sporo[)hyte in Sphagnum is, in its eaily stages, 
remarkably like tliat of Anthoceros, especially in the 
origin of the archesporium. Like Anthoceros the 
sporophyte possesses a well-developed assimilative sys- 
tem of ^reen tissue with numerous stomata, which are 
not always, however, functional. 

The gametophyte of Sphagnum, in spite of its large 
size, shows a simpler structure than that of the typical 
mosses, the central strand of tissue being absent from 
the stem, and the leaves being destitute of a midrib. 
There are a few forms intermediate, to some extent, be- 
tween Sphagnum and the typical mosses ; but a very 
large majority of tlie Musci belong to a single order, 
the Bryinese. While these show great divei'sity in their 
habits, their essential structure is remarkably uniform. 
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Thpy occur in almost all situations except in salt water 
and ‘actual deserts, some being submersed aquatics, 
others growing upon the ground, or u})on rocks and 
trees, and indeed in any situation wliere they can occa- 
sionally obtain moisture. Many of them may Ixi com- 
pletely dried up for an indeliiiite period without losing 
their vitality. 

In the growth of the stem and leaves, as well as in the 
structure of the reproductive orgaiLS, the gametophyte 
is very uniform. Both leaves and stem sliow a definite 
apical growth, and tlie leaves are, with few exceptions, 
arranged spirally about the stem. The sexual organs 
are in the main like tliose of the llepaticm, but show a 
deflnite apical growth in both archegonium and antlier- 
idium. 

The sporophyte is highly specialized and shows a 
certain degree of independence in the development of a 
well-marked assimilative system of tissues, as in Antlio- 
ceros and Sphagnum. It differs in its growth from tln^t 
of the liverworts in the presence of a definite single 
apical cell, to whose regular divisions the early growtli 
of tlie embryo is due. Later this apical growth is re- 
placed by a basal growth much as in Anthoceros. 

The 5 'Oung sporopliyte is a cylindrical body which 
later develops an enlarged U])per portion, the c,apsule or 
theca, borne upon a long stalk, oi* seta (Kig. 29, D, sp). 
The latter is usually traversed by a st.rand of conduct- 
ing tissue, possil)ly homologous with tiu*, columella in 
the sporo[)h 3 ^te of Antliocoros, or the vasculai* bundles 
in the young fern-s})orophyte. 

The assimilative tissue in the sporophyte of the liighei 
Muscihs very perfect. The basal part of the capsule 
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(Fig. .30, A, a) is composed mainly of a spongy green 
tissue wliicli is also present iu the upj)er part of the 
capsule, surrounding the large air-spaces beivyreen the 


sporogeiioiis tissue 
and the outer part 
of the capsule. Thia 
erreen tissue recalls 

o 

the ‘‘ inesopli}^! ” or 
spongy green tissue 
in the leaves of the 
higher plants, and 
like the ineso[)hyll 
communicates with 
the outside atmos- 
phere by stomata. In 
a few cases, this basal 
part of tlie capsule 
(apophysis ) is a very 
much enlarged spe- 
cial orga n . (‘ om par abl e 
physiologically, a 1 - 
though .hardly struc- 
turally, with the 
leaves of higher 
plants. 

The formation of 
spores is restricted to 


A 



tlirouijh the ujiixir juirtof th(* spor(>i)liyte 
of Fiinaria : o, the a})()i)hysis or t*ii- 
lartxed basal pari of the capsule, coii- 
taiuinj: chlorophyll aiul with stomata 
in the epidermis; .s/s tlie spomircnous 
tissue: o. the openailum, or lid, whicli 
linally falls aw'ay and allows the escape 
of the sj)ores : r, the riiii? of cells where 
the lid o separaU'S from the urn, «>r 
the<‘a; H, <*russ-scction of a ytuinj; cai>- 
snle. showing; tlie jmsition of the sporo- 
"eiioiis cells; C, a younij stoma or 
breathinj: ])ore from tin* base of the 
capsule. 'Fhe structure of the stoma is 
like that found upon the leaves of the 
his/her plants. 


a very small part of 

the sporophyte, tlie sporogcnoiis tissue comprising but a 
single layer of cells forming a cylinder in the middle 
region of the capsule, and surrounding the central col- 
umella (B, sp'). The upper part of the capsule u*feually 
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beeomes detached as a little lid (operculum), and the 
detachment of this is aided by the formation of an 
elaborate system of tooth-like structures (i)eristome) 
about the mouth of the capsule. These teeth are ex- 
tremely liygroscopic, and by their movements they not 
only help to throw ojff the operculum, but also to empty 
the capsule and disperse the spores, which, when ripe, 
lie loosely in the capsule, owing to the drying up and 
withering of the delicate interior tissues. 

Summary 

While there is little (luestion that the Bryophytes 
have arisen from forms similar to (‘ertain green algfe, 
it must be admitted that so far as existing forms are 
concerned the relatiojiship is at best a remote one. It* 
is true a direct comparison can be made between the 
sporopliyte in Coleochmte, for example, and that of 
Riccia, and the change from the motile zocispores of the 
one to the spores of the other can be explained by the 
abandonment of the aquatic habit by the Bryophytes. 
The gametophyte, itself, offers no serious difficulties, 
retaining in Aiithoceros, for instance, ai)parently the 
single chloroplast in each cell found in so many algae, 
c.y. Coleocha3te, and the structure of the tlmllus is 
hardly more complex than in these ; but when an 
attempt is made to compare the sexual reproductive 
organs it must be admitted, especially as regards the 
archegonium, that the difference between the two 
groups is a very great one. The nearest approach in 
this respect is found in the Characem, which otherwise 
differ 'profoundly from the Mosses, and so far as our 
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knowledge goes' ^it present, the gulf between Algse luid 
Archegoniates is a deep one. 

The dependence of all Archegoniates upon water for 
fertilization, and especially the presence of ciliated 
spermatozoids, are strong arguments for the derivation 
of the group from aquatic ancestors, but at present this 
is about all that can i>ositively be asserted. 

Among the Archegoniates tliemselves, the relation- 
ships are much more obvious. Undoubtedly the lowest 
forms are the Hepaticm, shown both by comparison with 
the algae and with the other Archegoniates, and jirobably 
these are to be considered as the primitive forms from 
which the others have sprung. 

Among the Hepatica^, the lower Jungermanniacese, 
such as Metzgeria (Fig. 27, C), seem, on the whole, to be 
-the simplest, althougli the sporophyte even in the low- 
est ones is more perfect than in Riccia, which has the 
lowest type of sporophyte found among the Archegoni- 
ates. Assuming that the lower thallose Jungermanni- 
aceae are the most primitive of Hepatics, we have seen 
that, from this type, several others have been developed. 
In one line (Marchantiaceac) differentiation has resulted 
in the specialization of tissues, the plant retaining its 
primitive thallose form (Fig. 27, A, B). In the leafy 
liverworts, the tissues have remained veiy simple and 
the differentiation has been purely external, resulting 
in a definite axis or stem bearing three rows of leaves 
(Fig. 27, D, E). A third line of development has given 
rise to the complex leafy gainetophyte of the true 
mosses. 

In the simpler Hepaticae the sporophyte is small 
and exclusively devoted to spore-production, e.g. Kiccia. 
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the higher types it becomes more and more indepen- 
dent through the development of green assimilative 
tissues. . This reaches its higliest expression in Antho- 
ceros and the Musci. 

. The latter group is probably the most modern and 
specialized one. This is indicated both by tlie gieater 
number of species and their wider distribution, as well 
as by a much more stereotyped structure. These have 
probably arisen from liverworts resembling Anthoceros, 
and it is not likely tliat they have given rise to any 
higher forms, but ri‘piesent the end of their own special 
line of development. 

In the evolution of the sporophyte there has been 
little external differentiation, the most higlily special- 
ized forms being found in the Musci, where the sporo- 
phyte shows a foot seta and capsule ; but there are no 
leaves or other aj)pendicular organs, although the pecul- 
iar apophysis found in a few mosses perhaps approaches 
this condition. 

In Anthoceros, although the external differentiation 
is very slight, there is one respect in whicli it stands 
alone, i.e. the unlimited growth of the sporophyte. 
This, in connection witli tlie highly develo[)ed assimila- 
tive tissue, makes tlie sjKU'ophyte of this plant the near- 
est ajiproacli to the entirely independent sporophyte of 
the ferns. Were tlie foot of the sporophyte in Antho- 
ceros prolonged into a root penetrating the earth, it 
would become quite independent of the gametophyte, 
and were a special assimilate organ or leaf developed, a 
condition directly comparable to the sporophyte of the 
lower Pteridophytes or ferns would result. It is prob- 
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able thfit the origin of the latter is to be looked for 
among Hepatica3, which like Anthoceros had a very 
simple gametophyte, and a large, nearly self-supporting 
sporophyte with n rciliitively small amount of sporoge- 
nous tissue. 
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THE FERNS {PTEMIDOrHYTA) 

The Pteridophytes or Ferns, using the latter term in 
its widest sense, include those plants sometimes known 
as the Vascular Cryptogams, wliich while evidently re- 
lated to the mosses differ from them in the very much 
more highly developed sporophyte, which here becomes 
an independent plant. Indeed, it is the sporophyte or 
non-sexual generation of the ferns which is the plant 
as it is ordinarily understood, the gametophyte being 
usually small and inconspicuous and of short duration. 

It will be remembered that in considering the Bryo- 
phytes gieat differences were noted in the relative 
development of gametophyte and sporophyte ; that 
while ill Ric(;ia, for example, the sporophyte is nothing 
more than a capsule tilled with spores, in Anthoceros 
the spore-formation is subordinated to a considerable 
extent, and there is developed a well-marked assimila- 
tive issue, consisting of green cells with large intercellu- 
lar spaces, and stomata communicating with the outside 
as in the vascular plants. Moreover, this sporophyte is 
not limited in its growth, but continues to elongate as 
long as the gametophyte remains alive. Owing to the 
absence of a root, however, the sporophyte still remains 
dependent upon the gametophyte for water, and to 
some extent for food also; but the well-developed 
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green tissue enables it to utilize the carbon dioxide of 
the atmospliere. 

It is not a Jong step from such a sporophyte as that 
of Aiithoceros to tliat of the lower Pteridophytes. In 
the latter, owing to the 
early development of a 
root in the s])()rophyte, 
the hitter soon becomes 
quite independent of tlie 
gainetopliyte, which is 
generally short lived, 
altlioiigh occasionally it 
reaches a considerable 
size and may live for 
several years, especially 
where the sporophyte 
fails to develop (Fig. 

31, A). 

Tlie sporophyte in 
even the lowest Pterido* 
phyt^s exhibits a com- 
plexity lh,r exceeding 
that of the highest 
moss. This is especially 
the case in regard to the external differentiation. While 
in all Bryophytes there is very little development of 
special external members in tlie sporophyte, in ferns 
there are very early developed several characteristic 
external organs, viz., stem, leaf, and root. The foot, or 
absorbent organ of the embryo, is much like the corre- 
sponding organ in the moss-embryo. • 

Corresponding to this development of external mem- 



Fig. — A, gainetopliyte of a fem 
(Marattia), showing a forking of the 
growing point, an<l tin* development 
of seeoiniary buds, 7r : B. gaineto- 
phyte of tlie same fern, with the 
young sporophyte. .so, attached ; C, 
a liverwort. Aiithoeeros, with several 
sporojihytcs, attached to the 
gametojihyte, (/. The sporophyte is 
capable ol long-continued growth, 
but does not develop a root, and 
lienee never becomes entirely iude- 
pendent. 
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bers, the tissues of the sporophyte show a inucli greater 
degree of complexity than is found in any of the plants 
below the fei’ns. This is especially seen in the d'evelop- 
]!ient of the so-called "‘vascular bundles,” which are met 
with for the first time in their fiill}^ develo]>ed con- 
dition in the sporophyte of the ferns. These tissues 
are, however, hinted at in the sporophytes of some of 
the mosses. Thus the central strand of tissue in the 
seta of the moss-sporogonium, and the columella in 
Anthoceros, both in origin and appearance, suggest the 
young vascular bundles in the organs of the young 
fern-embryo, and may probably be fairly considered 
as the homologues of these. 

It is in the ferns, however, that we first encounter 
the peculiar tracheary tissue characteristic of the woody 
portions of the bundles in the vascular plants. This 
tracheary tissue is made up of empty cells with woody 
walls, and is a very important element in the conduc- 
tion of water in the vascular plants. These empty cells 
are known as tracheids, but occasionally in the ferns 
there are encountered true vessels, or rows of tracheids 
whose partition walls have been absorbed. In the ordi- 
nary ferns the woody tissue or “ xylem ” is surrounded 
by a mass of “ phloem ” or “ bast,” containing as its 
most characteristic element the sieve-tubes, similar in 
appearance to the tracheary tissue of the xylem, but 
without lignified walls and containing living proto- 
plasm. The vascular bundles form a complicated system 
of strands in the stem of the sporophyte, and with these 
are connected the bundles traversing the roots and 
leates. 

A well-marked epidermal tissue is always present, 
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especially well developed upon the leaves, where it is 
furnislicd with stomata comraunicatingf with the green 
tissue of the leaf, and also is often provided with hairs 
and scales of characteristic form. The l eraainitig tissue, 
usually known as the “groiind-tissueV’ sliow-s a much 
fjreater diversity of structure than is met with in any* of 
the lower plants, and closely approaches in this respect 
the higher flowering plants. 

While in the mosses the existence of the sporophyte 
usually ends with the dispersal of the spores, in the 
ferns spore-formation is subordinated to the vegetative 
existence of the sporophyte. The spores themselves, 
instead of arising from a large, continuous archecporium, 
are here restricted to certain definite structures of the 
sporophyte called sporangia (Figs. 34, 35). A faint 
indication of this segregation of the sporogenous tissue 
is seen in the Anthocerotaceee, among the liverworts, 
where there is an imperfect separation of small sporo- 
genous areas by means of sterile tissue between them. 

In the ferns, as a rule, the development of spores 
usually takes place only after the sporophyte has 
reached an advanced stage of development, and this 
is often not accomplished for many years in some of 
the large ferns, although in a few cases the sporophyte 
lives but a single season. 

A study of the development of an individual case 
illustrates very clearly the homologies which exist be- 
tween ferns and the lower mosses. It is well known 
to botanists that the germinating fern-spore does not 
at once produce the leafy sporophyte, but there is first 
formed a much simpler plant, the gametophyte (Fig. 32). 
On first germinating, the unicellular spore usuaUy pro- 
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duces a slender filament or cell-row, much like the sim- 
pier green algae. This condition soon gives place to a 
delicate flat thallus, closely resembling some of the 

simpler liver- 
worts. At this 
stage growth is 
^ effected by a 

A If 1 \ \ apical cell 

^ j \ I 

\/.sp Pi’ecisely as m 
snch simple liv- 

^ ' '''i'' N ' er worts as An- 

^ ' '' g *■"* eura. The degree 

^ development 
thalloid 

^ ^ ^ ' \ gametophyte 

^ vaiies much in 

Fig. 32. — A, the ^ieriiiiiiatiiig .spore of the ostrich diffeieilt ferilS, 
fern {(Jnocleo .stmthiopteris), sliowintx the riip- peji'dl 

tured spore-coHt .sp, and the first rhizoid, r; U, * J ‘ 

a .somewhat older plant (pnnetophyte) willi a a length of SeV- 
sinajle apical cell, a:; G, female f^aiiietophyte ® 

seen fnnn below, showing the archegoiiia, nr; eral centlllietrCS, 
D, young sporophyto, sp, .still attached to the i . 

gaineti»pliyte, </ ; the sporophyte has tleveloped OranCiling CX- 

leaves and roots, r, so that it is quite hide- lonai^rolir o-nrl 

pendent of the gametophyte. tcnsiveiy, anu 

living for sev- 
eral years, especially when the archegonia remain unfer- 
tilized (Fig. 31, A). The largest of these “prothallia” 
occur in certain tropical ferns, especially species of 
filmy-ferns (Hymenophyllacese) and Vittaria. In the 
latter genus they sometimes have numerous branches, 
radiating from a common centre and forming circular 
disks ten centimetres or more in diameter, and closely 
resemble a large liverwort. These large gametophytes 
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„e usually .terile, und seem to he fl» teeoK of « w 
Sive vegetative activity. They not infrequently multi- 
ply by means of special buds, or gemmrt*. bv H'bitl? the 
number of tbe gametophytes may be rapidly increased 
exactly as in the liver woi*t.s. 

In some species of Trichomanes (Fig. 36, E), a genus 
of the filmy-ferns, the gametophyte may have the form 
of an extensively branched filament, closely resembling 
an alga ; and it has been suggested that this may be the 
primitive type of the gametophyte. However, as many 
closely allied species produce the usual flat thallus, and 
all of the forms, when exposed to excessive moisture, 
show a tendency to assume a filamentous stage, it 
is quite as likely that this is an adaptation to a moist 
environment, rather than being the primary condition. 

Another group of ferns, the so-called Eusporangiatse, 
which includes the adder-tongue ( O[)lnoglossum) (Fig. 
34, A) and its allies, as well as certain interesting trop- 
ical forms, the Marattiacem (Figs. 31, 34), show a long- 
lived gametophyte of a somewhat different type. In all 
of these, so far as they are known, the gametophyte is 
massive .and quite different from the thin, delicate 
thallus of the filmy-ferns and Vittaria, but like these the 
gametophyte may live for a long time, often for several 
years, and not infrequentl}' remains alive long after the 
young sporophyte is quite independent. Tlie gameto- 
phyte in the Marattiaeem, especially (Fig. 32, A, B), 
is extraordinarily like a simple thallose liverwort, both 
as regards the thallus itself and the sexual organs devel- 
oped upon it. In the adder-tongues the gametophyte, 
so far as at present known, is subterranean and quite 
destitute of chlorophyll ; but whether this is origihally 
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the case remains to be seen, as the earliest stages are 
very imperfectly known. 

The . Horse-tails (Equisetinese) (Fig. 36) and the 
Club-mosses (Lycopodineye) (Figs. 37, 38), wliile differ- 
ing in some minor details, agree closely in the main with 
the eusporangiate ferns in the characters of the gameto- 
phyte. 

Upon this thalloid gametophyte are borne the repro- 
ductive organs, antheridia and archegonia, structurally 
very much like those of the Bryophytes, especially the 
liverworts, which with little question are the nearest 
relatives of Pteridophytes among the lower plants. The 
resemblances are especially marked in the Anthocero- 
taceae, which are also the nearest approach to the ferns 
in the structure of tlie sporophyte. 

Within the antheridium are produced motile sperma- 
tozoids, which, in the true ferns, have many cilia (Fig. 
33, C) instead of the two possessed by the moss-sperma- 
tozoid, and these require the presence of water in order 
that they may reach the egg-cell in the open arche- 
gonium ; and water is also necessary, as in the Bryo- 
phytes, for the opening of the ripe reproductir'e organs. 

We have already indicated in a preceding chapter 
that the motile spermatozoids of the algye are to be con- 
sidered as modifications of originally non-sexual zoo- 
spores, which in turn are a reversion to the originally 
free-swimming ancestral type from which all the* green 
plants originated. The recurrence of these ciliated re- 
productive cells in the Pteridophytes is a strong argu- 
ment in favor of considering these plants as being also 
derived from originally aquatic ancestors. Fertilization 
is eifected in these as in the mosses, and the gamete- 
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pliyte. may be described as amphibious, inasmuch as it 
must })ec()me aquatic, so to speak, in order that fertile 
zation may be effected. 

The spermatozoid, attracted by the suijstance ejected 
from the open archegonium, swims to it and makes its 
way through the 


canal in the neck 
to the central 
cavity, where it 
quickly pene- 
trates the egg- 
cell and slowly 
fuses with its 
nucleus, after 
undergoing a se- 
ries of changes. 
As a result of 
fertilization the 



effff begins to open arclK'ironinm of the ostrich- 

® ‘ fern, sliowi Hi; the eiijx-rel], o, within th#* venter ; 

grow, having n, the antheridium of the same speei s: C. a 

. free s]*erinato7oi<l. showinrj th<‘ numerous cilia; 

in the mean D, the f(‘rtili/e«l arelK'tionium eoiitaiiiiiiK the 
• . + 1 youm; einhry.i sporoph> t(* ; E, the arel fconium 

time Secy’eteu a a liverwort, Uiecia, with the youn^spe ophyte, 

xsroll oEmif ifofilf sliowini^ the close reseinhlaiiee between the ferns 
wauaooutltscil, mosses in re^^ani t<» the yonn^- ,sporophyte : 

and thus forms lom,ntinlinal stM’tion of an older embryo of 

the ostrich fern, showing the division into stem, 
what may be st ; leaf, L; root, K; and foot, F. 


called a spore, 

eomjthrable to the resting-spore of such green alga? as 
(Edogoninm, or to the fertilized egg-cell in the moss 
archegonium. Like the latter it germinates at once 
instead of passing through a long dormant period, as in 
most green algae. 

The early divisions in the young embryo, developed 


K 
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from the egg*, agree exactly witli those in the liverwort- 
embryo, and the great similarity in the structure of the 
young sporophyte in Bryophytes and Pteridophytes 
(Fig. 33^ D, E) is one of the strongest evidences of the 
intimate relationship of the two great divisions of the 
Arohegoniatie. The young embryo consists at first of 
four nearly equal cells, arranged like the quadrants of a 
sphere, and in the lower ferns the young sporophyte 
retains this globular or oval form for a considerable 
time, and closely resembles the corresponding stages in 
certain low liverworts, e.r/. Uiccia. In the common 
ferns, however, there very early apj)ears a marked devi- 
ation from the type found in the mosses. This is the 
indication of external members, absent in the embr 3 ’^o of 
the latter. Usually each of the four original quadrants 
of the J^oung embryo becomes the starting-point for a 
special organ, and soon these are evident as the rudi- 
ments of the primary leaf or cotyledon, the stem or 
axis of the young sporophyte, the i)rimary root, and the 
foot (Fig. 33, F). Each of these organs in the more 
specialized ferns shows a definite apical cell, and this 
apical growth in each of the membeis soon csuises the 
young sporophyte to assume the character of an inde- 
pendent plant, the young fern, in short. The root 
elongates rapidly and soon fastens the young sporo- 
phyte to the earth, and as soon as the primary leaf is 
expanded, the little fern is quite independent o^ the 
gametophyte with wln(0i it is still connected by means 
of the foot, through which it is nourished until its own 
primary members are fully developed (Fig. 32, D). 

In the more generalized and lower ferns, the sporo- 
phyte retains much longer its undifferentiated character, 






and is dependent upon the gametophyte for a long period 
— indeed in some of these the gametopliyte remains 
alive for months, or even years, after tlje sjjorpphyte 
has become quite capable of self-support. 

It is the development in the sporophyte of these ex- 
ternal members — stem, leaf, and root — which at once 
distinguishes tlie fern from the moss, and it is the pres- 
ence of these which enables tlie sporophyte to become 
independent of the gametophyte, which soon perishes. 
It must be remembered, however, that the young sporo- 
phyte in the ferns is also dependent for a longer or 
shorter period upon the gametophyte, just as is the case 
permanently in the mosses, and the cases known among 
the former, where the existence of the gametophyte 
does not necessarily end when the sporophyte has be- 
come independent, recalls at once the normal condition 
of things among the Biyophytes. 

Of the original quadrants into wliicli the fei’ii-embryo 
divides, one, as we have seen, becomes the apex of the 
future stem, and this cell may retain its identity, persist- 
ing as the apical cell of the axis of tlie plant. Tluis in 
the gigantic tree-ferns, Ihe single initial cell at the apex 
of the stem is the direct descendant of one of the four 
primary cells into which the embryo was first divided. 
The growth of all of the other original members of the 
embryo is limited, the cotyh‘don and primary root very 
soon dying and giving place to otliers. 

The size which the sporophyte finally reaches varies 
extremely. Thus in some of the tiny filmy -ferns (Fig. 
35, C) the delicate stem is hardly thicker than a hair, 
and the fully developed leaves less than a centimetre 
in length ; on the other hand, some of the giant tree- 
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ferns may have an erect stem ten or fifteen metres in 
height, with leaves five or six metres long. 1'hese gi- 
gantic sporophytes offer a strong contrast to the insig- 
nificant sporo])hyte of the mosses, and corresponding to 
this is the late appearance of the sporogenous tissue, 
which may not be formed until after many years. This 
extreme subordination of the sporogenous tissue is a 
wide departure from the condition existing in such low 
liverworts as Riccia, where practically the whole sporo- 
phyte is composed of sporogenous cells. 

In all of the Pteridophytes the s})orogenous tissue is 
restricted to certain definite areas, these being confined 
to more or less distiiuit organs, s[)orangia. The latter 
are possibly foreshadowed by the imperfect segregation 
of the sporogenous tissue in the Anthocerotacea;, the 
highest of the liverworts. Among the ferns, the forms 
which approach nearest the condition existing in the 
Anthocerotaceie ar(‘ the species of Ophioglossura or 
adder-tongues, where the limits of the sporangia, are 
scarcely indicated at all upon the surface (Fig. 34, 
A, B, C). In these ferns the sporogenous tissue occurs 
in masses of considerable size, luit is not clearly sepa- 
rated from the surrounding tissue. The archesporial 
cells are separated from the epidermis of the leaf 
(sporophyll) by several layers of cells, and the spores 
finally escape through a cleft which opens at the sur- 
face of the sporophyll. The archespoi’ium is at first 
of sub-epidermal origin, as in Anthoceros, the latter 
being in this particular more like the ferns than like 
the typical mosses, where the sporogenous cells are 
originally derived from the central part of the sporo- 
phyte. Even in Anthoceros, however, the separate 
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groups of sporogenous cells are much less definite than 
ill Ophioglossum, and do not have a separate opening 
for each ; still it is quite conceivable that the .simple 


sporangia of ()[)hioglos- 
sum may have originated 
from structures not unlike 
the groups of sporogenous 
cells found in the Antho- 
cerotaceui. 

In the ferns, as in the 
mosses, each sporogenous 
cell gives rise to four 
spores# which develop in 
an absolutely similar way, 
and off(U’ another striking 
proof of the close rela- 
tionships of the two 
groups. 

If we admit that Ophio- 
glossum shows the most 
priinilive type of spo- 
rangium nmoiig the ferns, 
we may say that passing 
from this type to that 
found in the most special- 
ized ferns, the so-called 
Leptosporangiatse,” we 



Fig. .’U (Kiisporanirifite Ferns). — A, 
sporopliyte «tf rui arlder-tonpcue fern 
{(flthiinjhsauin r<tl(jntuni)\ .<rp, tin* 
sporaiijjTial spike; U, loiiiritudinal 
soelioii «>t' the speran^ial spike 
of aunt her si>ecies (O. pou'iidum) , 
.showing: the cavities eoiitaiiiiug the 
spares; r, er*>ss-s(‘ction of the spo- 
ranirial sjake of <). pendulum ; D. 
separate sporansxia of r»i»trychiuin ; 
E. leatlet of Marattia. slu>\vinjj the 
synaii.i^ia, or eohereiit si»orau«>:ia : F, 
a single syiiaiijiriniu cut lo show the 
separatt3 s)»oraiipal cavities : G, 
Aiiiriojderis, oia* of ilic Marat tiacea* 
with nearly separate sj^orangia, sp. 


encounter an almost perfect series of intermediate forms 
leading up to the exceedingly specialized sporangium 
of the latter, and this series may be assumed to rei)- 
resent the evolution of the sporangium of the lepto- 
sporangiate ferns from the simpler type founJi in 
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Ophioglossum. TJiis specialization consists in a more 
definite limitation of the sporangium, and the restric- 
tion of the primary sporogenous tissue or archesporium 
to a single cell (Fig. 35, E, F). The genus Botry- 
chium, which is obviously related to Ophioglossum, 
has, within its limits, species which illustrate the 
change from a large indefinite sessile spoi*angium much 
like that of Ophioglossum, e.g. B, simplex^ to the 
much smaller obviously stalked sporangium found in 
such large species as B, Yivifinianum (Fig. 34, D). 
This evolution of the sporangium is accompanied by a 
growing complexity in the divisions of the leaf, as well 
as correlated modifications of the tissues of the sporo- 
phyte, which ai^proximate the structures of the typical 
Leptosporangiatie. Another group of ferns, intermedi- 
ate in some respects between the lower (Eusporangiatse) 
and the leptosporangiate ferns, are the Osmundaceje, 
including the royal fern Osmunda regalis^ and in east- 
ern America the common cinnamon-fern, 0. china- 
momea. In these the sporangia and the tissues, 
especially the vascular bundles, show undoubted re- 
semblances to the Eusporangiatse, although, on the 
whole, they are nearer the leptosporangiate tyj^e. 

In the latter the sporangia can be traced back to a 
single epidermal cell, the early divisions of which are 
extremely regular, and result in the formation of a 
single central archesporial cell surrounded by a single 
layer of outer cells. The so-called ‘^tapetal cells” 
(Fig. 35, F, t) are cut off from the archesporium, but 
are later broken down, so that at maturity the wall of 
the sporangium consists of a single layer of cells. A 
constant character of these ferns is the formation of 
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the “annulus/’ a row of cells with thickened walls 
whose contraction plays an important part in the open- 
ing of the ripe sporangium and the discharge of the 
spores (Fig. 35, G, 


H, r). 

On comparing 
the Eusporangiatjc 
and Leptosporan- 
giato, one is at 
once struck by the 
great disparity in 
the numbers of tlie 
two groups. Prob- 
ably all living 
species of Euspo- 
rangiate, including 
the peculiar genus 
Tsoetes, whose posi- 
tion here is by no 
means certain, 
scarcely exceed one 
hundred^ while the 
Leptosporangiates, 
the typical ferns, 
number probably 
at least 3500 to 



Fig. 35 (Leptosporaniriate Ferns). — A, leaflet 
of Ji shiol<l-f<*rn ( Aspidiuni), showiiijr the 
sori, or sporan;iia] i^roups, .s ; H, a sinjjle 
soriis covered witlj the kitiney-shaped iii- 
dusium, in : C, a fihny-fern (Trichomanes) 
witli tlic soriis surnumded hy a trumpet- 
shaped induvsiuni; T>, l<»iisj:itudinal section 
<»f the .s<»rjis, the sporanjjia borne 

uiK)n the eloiiijated cohiinella : K. F, younp 
sporaiijjia of J^dttpodi am f alcatum seen in 
section: the sp(»roirennns cell is shaded: 

f, the tapctal cells which later are broken 
doAvn: (t, a rijM* sirnanniuni of the same 
species showinij the rimror annulus, r, and 
the stoiniuin. at, where the oj>cning occurs : 
H, sporangium of a clivnhing fern (Lygo- 
dium) with terminal annulus, r. 


4000 species. In 

spite of this extraordinary difference in numbers of 
species, the former group shows much greater range 
of structure, so much so that it is necessary to make 
two and perhaps three orders to include them, and the 
relationships of these are very doubtful. The Lfepto- 
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sporangiates, in spite of their numbers, might all be 
l^ncluded in a single order, Filices, were it not for 
a small. number of the heterosporous forms, those 
having two kinds of spores, which are, however, evi- 
dently related to the Filices. A study of the different 
orders of the Eusporangiatift indicates that we have to 
do with remnants of once much larger groups, of wliich 
most of the members have become extinct. The much 
greater homogeneity of the Lcptosporangiatie, as well 
as their numbers, indicate on the other h'and-a special- 
ized and presumably more modern type of vegetation, 
and this is borne out by a study of their distribution. 

None of the Eusporangiatic ever occur in any great 
numbers together, although some of them are cosmo- 
politan. One order, the Marattiaceie, are strictly tropi- 
cal plants, and usually occur as isolated individuals or 
in small groups. Among the Leptosporangiates, on 
the other hand, the plants are often gregarious, and 
form conspicuous features of the vegetation. The com- 
mon brake, Pteris aqifi/ina^ and in the tropics, species of 
Gleichenia, form tangled thickets and cover extensive 
tracts almost to the exclusion of other vegetq.tion' If 
we analyze the fern-flora of those tropical regions 
where ferns form an important feature of the vege- 
tation, the disproportion in numbers between the eu- 
SBorangiate and leptosporangiate species is even greater 
tnan in temperate regions. Thus in Jamaica, which is 
exceptionally rich in ferns, out of about five hundred 
species described from the island, less than a dozen are 
eusporangiate, and of these none are common enough 
to make any impression upon the general character of 
the vegetatioji, although an occasional gigantic Marattia 
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attracts the attention of the botanist. The Leptosporan- 
giates, on the other hand, occur everywhere in the most,: 
astonishing profusion and variety, often constituting 
tlie most conspicuous feature of the flora of certain 
districts, especially in the liigher mountains. 

The conclusion is irresistible that in the Leptospo- 
langiatie we liave to do with a comparatively modern 
ty2)e of plants, eminently adapted to existing conditions 
and competing successfully with the highly specialized 
flowering i)lants. The small number, both of species 
and individuals, among the Eusporangiates points to the 
oj)posite condition in their case. They show every evi- 
dence of plants that are being worsted in the struggle 
for existence by their more specialized competitors. 

A study of the anatomy of the sporoph3"te as well as 
the gametophyte confirms this view. We find that the 
gametophyte in the Eusporangiates approaches that of 
the liverworts mucli more closely lx)th in its structure 
and long duration, and the reproductive organs are 
much more like the liverwort type than are those of 
the leptosporangiate ferns. The embryo also remains 
much longer connected with the gametophyte, and the 
differentiation of its members does not take place until 
a later period. Finally, the sporophyte has simpler 
tissues, and the sporangium is of a less specialized 
type, approximating the conditions found in the highesli 
liverworts. In short, the theory of the Eusporangiatae 
being primitive and presumably an older type than the 
Leptosporangiatae is borne out by every detail of their 
structure. 

That the Leptosporangiates have been derived from 
the Eusporangiates is indicated by the numbef of 
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transitional forms, like Osmunda, wliicli connect per- 
fectly the two groups. We should naturally expect that 
the most specialized forms, ix, those which have diverged 
most widely from the primitive stock, would be the i)]*e- 
vailing forms at the present time, and such really is 
case. The Polypodiaceae, which include all the com- 
moner ferns and are with little question the most 
specialized of the ferns, far outnumber all the otlier 
families combined, and are preeminently the modern 
type. 

It is interesting to note that the conclusions reached 
by a study of comparative morphology are confirmed by 
the geological record. The oldest ferns known are be- 
yond question Eus23orangiates, all of the ferns found 
in the Carboniferous and pre-(^arboniferous rocks prob- 
ably being of this character, wliile undoubted Lepto- 
sporangiates first a})pear in the Mesozoic formations, 
from which time they appear to have increased in num- 
ber and variety, gradually replacing the eusporangiate 
ferns of the earlier formations. There is no evidence 
that the Leptosporangiates have ever been any more 
abundant than at the present time, and they are prob- 
ably to be considered as a distinctly modern type. 
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PTERIDOPllYTA — Concluded 

Beside the true ferns there are two other classes of 
existing Pteridophytes, — the Equisetinece (horsetails, 
scouring-rushes) and the Lycopodinea? or club-mosses. 

The former, while showing certain points of resem- 
blance to the ferns, still differ so widely from them that 
they are properly included in a separate class. All the 
known living forms belong to a single genus, Equise- 
tum, which comprises about twenty-five species, mostly 
belonging to the northern hemisphere, and especially 
well represented in the United States. The peculiar 
sporophyte ( Fig. 36, A ), with its jointed, grooved stems, 
and sporiferous cones, is familiar to every botanist. 

Th^gainetophyte is less generally known and shows 
many poiiffs of resemblance to that of the ferns, espe- 
cially the Eusporangiatie. The green spores germinate 
promptly if sown as soon as they ripen, but soon lose 
their power of germination. After about a month the 
male gametophyte is mature, the female plant requir- 
ing a somewhat longer time. In its earlier stages the 
gametophyte is much like that of the common ferns, 
but is more irregular in shape, developing more or less 
definite lobes, which are especially conspicuous in the 
female plant. The growth of the latter is a good deal 
like that of the gametopliyte of Marattia or Osmunda, 
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except for the conspicuous lobes referred to above. 
The reproductive organs are very much like tliose of 
the eusporangiate ferns, and the spennatozoids, whicli 
are large and inuiticiliate, closely resemble those of 
Osmuiida. 



Fig. of) (Eqnisetinejp). — A, upper pari of a sporif(‘rons shoot of a horse- 
tail {Eqtiisctu})} showing: tlie division into nodes and inter- 

nod(5S, the rudimentary sheath-leaves, sh, and the strobilus or cone of 
sporophylls, c: B, a cross-section of an internode of K. maxitnumj 
showing' the arranj;ement of the vascular bundles, ?.’, and the a\r-spaces, 
or lacuna^ / : C, longitudinal section of the apex of a yoyng shoot of E. 

n/n, showiirg the single large aiiical c(*ll, x ; I), a single sporophyll 
of the same species with the sac-shaped sporangia, .sp; E, median sec- 
tion of the sporophyll ; F, a rijie si)ore, with the olaters, e/. 


The sporophyte, however, shows many points of dif- 
ference which are early manifest. Thus, in the embiyo, 
it is the stem-quadrant which grows most actively, 
while the development of the leaves is suboi dinated to 
it, as it is throughout the life of the sporophyte. In- 
stead of the short stem and large leaves of the ferns, 
the stem in Equisetum is very much elongated, while the 
leaves are reduced to the toothed sheaths which sur- 
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round the nodes or joints of the stem. These reduced 
leaves are practically useless as assimilative organs, and 
their office is assumed by the internodes of the stem 
and branches, where the green tissue is largely devel- 
oped, and connected with the outside by numerous 
stomata in the epidermis. The leaves serve as protec- 
tive organs only, forming a thick covering over the 
apex of the young shoot, and also covering the buds 
from which spring the lateral branches. 

In studying the development of the tissues of the 
sporophyte, one is struck by the almost mathemati(.*al 
regularity in the divisions of the cells at the stem-a])ex, 
as well as in the roots. The shoot in all species tei mi- 
nates in a single apical cell (Fig. 36, C), having the 
form of an inverted three-sided pyramid from wliose 
lateral faces segments are cut off in regular succession, 
and the tissues of the mature stem bear a definite 
relation to the early divisions in these segments. A 
similar regularity exists in the early divisions of the 
cells at the apex of the root. The stem is traversed by 
a regular system of lacuna3, or air-passages (Fig. 36, 
B, /), and the vascular bundles are arranged in a circle, 
recalling tlie arrangement in the stem of the typical 
Dicotyledons. In the arrangement of the woody tissue 
and bast, they recall the flowering plants rather than 
the ferns, although among the latter the Ophioglossacete 
show a somewhat simiLar tyj)e of vascular bundle, — the 
“collateral'’ form, — and also other structural resem- 
blances. 

The si)orangia of Equisetum occur upon peculiar um- 
brella-shaped sporophylls which are arranged in whorls 
about the apex of certain shoots, and crowded together so 
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as to form a cone orstrobilus. In their development, the 
spoj-angia are much like those of the eusporangiate ferns, 
but in their method of opening they are more like the 
sporangia (anthers) of the flowering plants. The early 
stages hi tlie clevel()[)ment of the spoies follow the reg- 
ular i>'pe found in all Arcliegoniates, hut tJie ripe spore 
is very peculiar, being provided with ciii ious appendages 
(elaters), formed by a splitting of the outer membrane 
(Fig. 36, F). 

The existing species of Equisetum differ a good deal 
in size, varying from small forms not more than ten to 
twenty centimetres in height, to the giant of the genus, 
E, giganteuni of tropical America, which may reach a 
height of ten metres, with a stem diameter of two or 
three centimetres. In spite of these diflerences in size 
they all agree closely in the structure of the sporo- 
phyte. 

While all the living members of the class can be 
placed in a single genus, it is different with the numer- 
ous fossil forms which are known, i Especially during 
the ( ’arboniferous epoch was there a rich development of 
this peculiar group of plants, which formed a conspicu- 
ous feature in the vegetation, where they were repre- 
sented by num(‘ rolls genera and species. The modern 
genus Equisetum probably extends back to the coal- 
measures, where it was associated with numerous extinct 
types which reached a far gi eater size and complexity. 
The largest of the fossil Equisiitinem were t lie species of 
Calamites, which attained tree-like dimensions and whose 
remains sliow evidences of a secondary tliickening of 
the vascular bundles of the stem, like that in the trunks 
of existing trees. It is interesting that a trace of this 
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peculiarity has been recently detected in one of the 
living species of Equisetnm. 

Associated with some of the fossil forms there are 
found cones, which evidently 


belong with them, and resemble 
those of the existing Ecpiisetum. 
In a few instances tliey have 
been preserved so perfectly tliat 
the inner structure can be accu- 
rately made out, and it is evi- 
dent that the tissues and spo- 
rangia of these jdants closely 
resembled those of Equisetum, 
althougli most of them exhibit 
a degree of s[)ecializati()n not 
found in any of their living 
relatives. The Equisetineie rap- 
idly diminish in importance in 
the later geologicjal epochs, until, 
as we have seen, but a single 
genus has survived to the pres- 
ent .timer and this is one of the 
less specialized types. 

Lycopodtne^ 



Fig. 37 (Lyoopodinere). — A, 
parr of a plant of a club- 
iiioss (Li/copodium riava- 
tmn) with two sporaiigrial 
spikos. $p ; B, a sporophyll 
from the spike of L. den- 
driddnimf bearinj; a single 
large sporangium, .vp ; C, 
cross-seetiou of the stem; 
vh. iIk* central vascular 


cylinder. 


The third class of Pterido- 


phytes, theClulhmosses, is intermediate in point of num- 
bers between the two already considered. There are 
three well-marked orders, of which the first, Lycopodi- 
aceae, includes the common clul>-mosses belonging to 
the genus Lycopodium. Tlie second order, Selaginel- 
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lacese, or smaller cluli-mosses, is closely related to the 
Lycopodiacese, and includes a single genus Selaginella, 
with several hundred species, mostly tropical (these are 
common, in greenhouses, where they are usually mis- 
named “ Lycopodium The third order, Psilotacese, 
includes two peculiar tropical genera, Psilotum and 
Tmesipteris, evidently closely related genera, but doubt- 
fully associated witli the other Lycopods, and possibly 
more nearly allied to certain extinct Pteridophytes. 

The gametophyte is at present known only in Lyco- 
podium and Selaginella, and until its character in the 
other genera is known, it will be impossible to assign 
them their proper place in the system. In Lycopodium 
the gametophyte varies greatly in different species, in 
some being a green lobed thallus somewhat like the 
gametophyte in Equisetum, while in others it is desti- 
tute of chlorophyll, at least in its older stages, and is 
apparently truly saprophytic in its habits. The earliest 
stages of these colorless gametophytes are not known, 
and it is possible that they may at first possess chloro- 
phyll. The sexual organs are much like those of Equi- 
setum and tlie eusporangiate ferns, but the spermatozoids 
have only two cilia, as in the Bryophytes. 

The embryo in the club-mosses differs from that of the 
other Pteridophytes in being derived from one only of 
the two cells resulting from the first transverse division 
of the egg-cell. The other cell forms a structure known 
as the suspensor (Fig. 38, G, sus}^ which is much like the 
similar organ found in the embryo of most flowering 
plants. The embryo in Lycopodium remains for a long 
tim^ dependent upon the gametophyte, and may develop 
several leaves before the fimt root is formed. 
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In Srelaginella (Fig. 38), while the embryo closely 
resembles that of Lycoi) 0 (lium, the gametophyte is very 
different. The sporopliy te produces two sorts of- spores, 
large and small. The former, the macrospores, produce 
a rudimentary gametophyte, which bears only archegonia 
(Fig. 38, E). The gametophyte projects from the spore 
but little, and until its later stages is contained entirely 
within the macrospore. In germination there are first 



Fig. ( Ly copod inerp). — A, a branch of one of the smaller club-mosses 
(Selaj^inella) with two sj>oraiie:ial spikos. .vp; B, lonjjitudinal section of 
spike showiiijLc asiiish* niacrospnraiij^hnu, mo, and several inierosporan- 
fjia, mi: (\ germinated microspore oontaininj: the rudimentary male 
ffamolophyte; r, tlie siiii:!^ vei^etative cell; o//, tin? antli(*ridium ; D, a 
spermat 4 ^.oid (after BtdajefF) : K, j^erininatim,^ macrospore with the 
female jjainetophyte protruding; or, arche.ij;onia ; F. a sinjjle arche- 
pmiiim ; (4, ayonnj; embryo, cm, attached t»» the snspensor. .vo.s, whose 
base remains within the arche^onium ; II, youn^ si>oroj)liyte, still at- 
tached to the gametophyte within the macro.spore ; cof, cotyledons; 
r, root. 


produced within the s])ore numerous free nuclei, be- 
tween which, later, cell-walls arise, forming a continuous 
tissue much as in the ‘‘embryo-sac” of the flowering 
plants. The formation of the gametophyte begins in 
Selaginella before the spores are set free from the 
sporangium. The small spores or microspores produce 
an even more rudimentary gametophyte (C), which is 
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reduced to a single vegetative cell, and a single- anthe- 
ridium in which are developed biciliate spermatozoids 
like those of Lycopodium (D). 

In notjh Lycopcxiium and Selaginella, the stem of the 
spomphyte is long and extensively branched, while the 
lea\.^s ire Si >all and moss-like. The tissues, especially* 
the A^vC iilar ^indies, are not unlike tliose of the ferns. 
Sometimes the stem and root grow from a single apical 
cell, sometimes a group of initial cells is present, but 
even when there is a single apical cell, it never shows the 
almost mathematical regularity in its divisions found in 
the lejitosporangiate ferns or in Hquisetum. 

The sporangia in botli Lycopodium and Selaginella 
are borne singly, either upon the inner face of the 
leaves, or ujion tlie axis jijist above a leaf. They are 
kidne}xshaped capsules, wliich open by a longitudinal 
cleft (Fig. 37, B). TJie sporojihylls are usually 
crowded together into a cone or strobilusj, somewhat 
as in Equisetum. In Lycopodium all the sporangia are 
alike, but in Selaginella the oldest one (or ones), at the 
base of the cone, matures but four spores (macrospores), 
which are very much larger than the numerous micro- 
spores produced. in tlio upper .sporangia (Fig. 38, B). 
The development of the two kinds of spores is the same 
up to the point where each mother-oell divides into the 
four spores. In the microsporangia all the spores de- 
velop, but in the macrosporangium only one tetrad comes 
to maturity, the others serving simply as food for the 
developing macrospores. Tliese begin to germinate 
within the sporangium, apd besides using up the other 
spore-tetrads as food, are nourished from the sporophyte 
through the cells of the sporangium-wall, which re- 



ttiain alive and active up to the time the spores are 
ripe. 

A third genus, Phylloglossum, allied to Lycopodium, 
includes a single species from Australia, and is appar- 
ently a very primitive type, as it resembles closely the 
embryonic condition of some species of Lycopodium. 
Unfortunately, all attempts to germinate the spores 
have failed, and the gametophyte is entirely unknown. 

The order Psilotacea?, which is commonly associated 
with tlie club-mosses, includes two tropical genera, 
Psilotum and Tmesipteris. They are usually epi- 
phytes, i.e» grow upon tlie trunks and branches of 
trees, and Tmesipteris shows some evidences of being 
partially parasitic. The sporangia are lai-ge and all 
alike, but as yet nothing is known of the nature of the 
gametophyte produced from tliem, so that it is impossi- 
ble to compare it with that of the other Pteridophytes, 
and at present the systematic position of these curious 
plants must be refgarded as doubtful. 

Like the Equisetineie, the club-mosses were once 
much more abundant than at present, and many of 
theim fa£ exceeded in size and complexity any of the 
existing species. Members of this class probably ex- 
isted as far back as the upper Devonian, and in the Car- 
boniferous rocks they form one of the most conspicuous 
features of the fossil flora. The most striking forms 
are the species of Sigillaria and Lepidodendron, which 
reached tree-like dimensions and showed a secondary 
thickening of tlie stems like that of the living conifer- 
ous trees. Many of these fossil Lycopods are preserved 
in an extraordinarily perfect manner, so that the histo- 
logical details are perfectly recognizable and can readily 
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be compared with those of existing species. Occasion- 
ally even tlie spoie-hearing parts have beeJi well pre- 
served, .and it is evident that Lepidodendron and its 
allies were structurally much like tlie living genera 
Lycopodium and Selaginella. Especially does Lepido- 
dendron resemble the latter in the character of the 
spores, which are of two kinds, macrospores and micro- 
spores. The genus Lycopodium seems to be very old, 
fossils apparently very close to the living species occur- 
ring in the older rocks. These sim[)ler forms have lield 
their own in the struggle for existence, while the more 
highly specialized ones seem to have been crowded out 
by the still more specialized seed plants, some of which 
may be their direct descendants. 

Heterospory 

In all of the principal groups of Pteridophytes, in 
passing from the simpler to the more specialized forms, 
a striking phenomenon manifests itself, t.e. “'hetero- 
spory,’' or the development of two sorts of spores, produc- 
ing respectively male and female ganietophytes^. In the 
lower members of eacli series, tlie “ honiosporous ^ forms, 
the spores are all alike, and on ginmination produce 
a thallus of considerable size showing more or less 
resemblance to that of the lower liverworts, and in 
extreme cases living for several years. Uiion this 
thallus the reproductive organs are borne, antheridia 
and arcliegonia usually growing upon the same [dant, 
but sometimes upon separate ones. Where the gameto- 
phyte is unisexual, as in Equisetum and some ferns, 
the male plants are smaller, in extreme cases being 
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reduced to a few vegetative cells and a single anthe- 
ridium. In all of these homosporous types,** however, 
there is nothing in the appearance of the spore to 
indicate whethei’ tlie resulting ganietoi)liyte is to be 
male or female, and indeed this is sometimes, to a 
certain extent at least, a matter of nutrition. 

In each of the principal groups of Pteridophytes, how- 
ever, we find at least one genus which develops two 
very distinct forms of spores, i,e. is lieterospojous. In 
all but the Equisetiiieie there are existing examples of 
heterosporous genera, but in the latter class the single 
living genus is homospoious, although some of its fossil 
relatives are known to have been lieterosporous. 

Among the eusporangiate ferns it is an open question 
whether there are any undoubted cases of heterospoiy, 
although it is probable that the peculiar genus Isoetes 
(Fig. 39, A), wliere lieterospory is very pronounced, is 
related, althougli remotely, to tlie homosporous Euspo- 
rangialse. It certainly seems to be nearer to the ferns 
than to the club-mosses with which it is usually asso- 
ciated. 

In Isoetes the sporangia (Fig. 39, B), which are very 
large, and borne singly at tlie bases of the closely crowded 
rush-like leaves, are alike in structure and external form, 
but there is an enormous difference in the size of the ma- 
crosj)ores and microspores. The male plant produced 
from the microspore (Fig. 39, C) is exceedingly rudimen- 
tary, (consisting of a single minute vegetative cell and an 
antiieridium which produces but four spermatozoMs, and 
is the most reduced known among the Pteridophytes, 
and approximates nearest the condition found in the 
flowering plants. The macrospore is very large and 
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supply t\\e developing femate gametopliyte with food, 
as the latter does not contain chlorophyll. The gam- 
etophyte, as in Selaginella, is almost entirely included 
within the large macrospore, and the formation of the 



Fig. 39 { hfeterosporous Ferns). — A, spnropiiyte of Isorfcs cr/iluosjutra: B, 
a single leaf showing the ♦•"Uiigcl base hearing a single niaerosporan- 
gium, tna ; the miertspoi -.^^ia are much the same; C. a germinated 
microspore with the )ntf in*d gainetophyte reduced to a single vegeta- 
tive cell, r, and an Titheridimn with four coilrd spe.nnatezoids ; T), 
Marsilla vpstita, a li derosporons form allied to the leptosporangiato 
ferns: sp, the s])or( -arp” nr mt>dified leaf-.seginent within which are 
borne th«> si)orangia E, section of the upper part of the macrospore 
and female gamelnp] lyte, here redneed to a single arcliegonimn, ar; 
the body of tin* inacrc spnre, sp, remains undivided ; sjuTinatozoid of 
Marsilia; x, the rema ins of the central part of the sperm-cell. 


cells is preceded by a repeated division of the nuclei as 
in the formation of the gametopliyte or “endosperm” of 
the flowering plants. Germination, however, does not 
Begin until the spores have been set free. The arche- 
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lia in Isoetes are very much lik^ those of \he euspo- 
ingiate ferns, and the sperinatozoids are multiciliate 
like those of the typical ferns, and it is largely for these 
reasons tliat the vviiter is inclined to consider Isoetes as 
related to tlie ferns ratlier than to tln^ (;lnl)-inosses. 

Among the LeptosporangiatcC heleiohpory has devel- 
oped quite independently in at least two places. The 
two families, Marsiliacea* and SalviniacccC, usually asso- 
ciated under the name of Hydropterides or water-ferns, 
are obviously not closely related, and they show e\ideiice 
of having been derived independently from two widely 
separated families of homosporous ferns. The Salvini- 
acese show certain resemblances to the iilmy ferns, while 
the Marsiliacete are more like the Polyi) 0 (liaee 8 e. Both 
families agree in having the macj'ospoies reduced to a 
single one in each macrosporangium, through the 
abortion not only of the other spore-tetrads, but also 
of the three sister-spores of the macrospore. The latter 
becomes very large, and its outer membranes much 
modilied (Fig. 39, E), 

In the Salviiiiaceoe, especially Salvinia, the female 
gametjop^te is much larger than in the Marsiliaeem, 
or indeed than in any other heterosporous Pteridophyte. 
It has abundant chlorophyll and does lu" very 

essentially from the green gametophyte of trie homo- 
sporous ferns. The male plant, too, is less reduced than 
in other heterosporous forms. In the Marsiliacea^, the 
female gametophyte is reduced to little more than a 
single archegoniurn (Fig. 39, E), and the male plant to 
a single antheridiiiin with one or two rudimentary 
vegetative cells. 

In the genus Marsilia the development by the gam6to- 
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phyte is exceedingly rapid, in marked contrast to the 
long-lived gametophyte of the homosporous ferns. The 
ungerniinated dried spores of ^larsilia veatita (Fig. 39, 
D), for example, a common species of the western 
United States, on being placed in water will complete 
their whole development within less than twenty-four 
hours, the sexual organs being matured and fertilization 
effected within that time. 

In the Equisetineje, heterospory, as already noted, 
is known only in a few fossil forms, and in tliese there 
is much less difference in the size of the two sorts of 
spores than is the case in the heterosporous ferns. 

The club-mosses, as we have seen, show very marked 
heterospory in the genus Selaginella, which includes the 
majority of the existing species, mostly tropical in their 
distribution. In Selaginella, as in Isoetes, the formation 
of the female gametophyte is preceded by a repeated 
division of the nucleus of the macrospores, and* closely 
resembles the endosperm formation of the flowering 
plants. The male gametophyte is reduced to a single 
vegetative cell as in Isoetes, but the number of sperm- 
cells is much greater, and the spermatozoids are Hciliate 
as in Lycopodium o^ .die mosses, and not multiciliate 
like those of the other Pteridophytes. 

In Selaginella the germination of the spores begins 
while they’ are still included in the sporangium, whose 
wall-cells remain active, the inner layer of cells acting as 
nourishing cells for the developing sppres with the con- 
tained gametophyte. The latter d^ves its sustenance, 
not from reserve matter within the spore, but directly from 
the sporophyte. In this respect Selaginella approaches 
the condition found in the flowering plants, where the 
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macrospore remains permanently within the sporan- 
gium. 

Summary 

In reviewing the Pteridophytes or Ferns, we have 
seen that the three existing classes are sharply sepa- 
rated from each other by the characters of the sporo- 
phyte. In the ferns proper the leaves are greatly de- 
veloped, while the stem is often short and inconspicuous. 
In the other two classes, the horsetails and club-mosses, 
it is the stem which is especially developed, while the 
leaves are small and sometimes quite functionless as 
organs of assimilation, as seen in Psilotum or Equise- 
tum. 

In the lower or homosporous members of all the 
series, the gametophyte is comparatively long-lived, and 
there is a good deal of similarity of structure in all of 
them, especially in regard to the sexual organs. Both 
the gametophyte itself and the sexual organs show 
marked resemblances to certain liverworts, especially 
the Anthocerotaceae. These are so great as to war- 
rant the"^ssumption of an origin of the Pteridophytes 
from liverwort-like ancestors which must have resem- 
bled in many respects the Anthocerotacese. 

The resemblances between ferns and Equisetum in 
the structure of the reproductive organs, and especially 
the spermatozoids, are very marked, and suggest a 
possible common, %ut very remote, origin for the two. 
The small biciliat#spermatozoids of the Lycopods, on 
the other hand, seem to indicate a more direct origin 
of these from forms like existing liverworts ; but, as 
yet no Bryophytes are known which possess the large 
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multiciliate spermatozoids of the ferns. There is no 
very satisfactory evidence of the origin of any of the 
existing classes from either of the otliers, although there 
are certain characters which the lower members of all 
the series have in common. It is probable that all have 
, originated from either the same or closely related ances- 
tral forms, but the three classes as they now exist may 
be considered as coordinate. 

The geological evidence shows conclusively that the 
clulhinosses and horsetails are to be considered as 
remnants of groups once much more important than at 
present, which probably reached their maximum devel- 
opment during the Carboniferous era. 

With the ferns the matter seems different. Of the 
two main divisions, the EusporaiigiaUc, /.c. the Mai*atti- 
aceaj and Ophioglossaceie, show strong evidence of being 
primitive forms. This is indicated not only by the 
large long-lived gametophyte and the form of the re- 
productive organs, hut also by tlie simplicity of the tis- 
sues of the sporophyte, especially the undifferentiated 
sporangia, which show an approach to the condition 
found in certain liverworts. The evidence of compar- 
ative anatomy is co. vmed by the geological record, 
which shows conclusively that the oldest fossil ferns 
were undoubtedly of the eusporangiate type. The 
Marattiacea3, especially, were very much better repre- 
sented than at present. 

From the })rimitive eusporangiate stock, which, as 
might naturally be expected, vsliows certain affinities 
with the lower members of the Lycopodinese and Equi- 
setineae, the more specialized and modern Leptosporan- 
giatse have arisen, and at jjresent they form the prevail- 
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ing type of Pteridophytes, which has largely crowded out 
the more primitive Eiisporangiates. Certain genera, 
like Osmunda, are probably intermediate in charactei* 
between the two. The Leptosporangiatai have diverged 
further and further away from the parent stock, reaclh 
ing their highest expression in the heterosporous fornis 
like Marsilia and Salvinia. It is doubtful whether tiie 
latter have given rise to any higher types. 

It is possible that another important group of plants, 
the Angiosperms or liighest of the flowering plants, has 
arisen from the Eusporangiatje. There are numerous 
striking resemblances in the structures of t>'e two 
groups, and it is [)(>ssible that the peculiar genus Isoetes 
may represent a transitional condition. The relation of 
tlie latter to the ferns is by no means admitted by all 
botanists, but on the whole it seems to be more nearly 
related to these than to the Lycopods. If this is true, 
it is not impossible that from some similar forms the 
lower Monocotyledons have ari.sen. 

Another group of flowering plants, admittedly the 
lowest of all, shows almost certain aflinity with the 
eusporftr.^ate ferns. These are the Cycads, whose 
recently discovered spermatozoids break down the last 
barrier between ferns and flowering [dants. 

The Equisetineoe, so far as we can judge, never de- 
veloped beyond tlie laige heterosporous forms foinid 
fossil, but the Lycopods, tlirough forms like Selaginella, 
and much larger but similar fossil types like Lepidoden- 
dron, may perhaps have been the ancestors of a part at 
least of the Gymnosperms, or lowest group of seed-bearing 
plants. The similarity of the tissues of the sporophyte, 
and especially the remarkable resemblances in the gam- 
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etophyte and embryo of Selaginella and the Conifers, 
are very noticeable, and in connection with ('onifer-like 
Lepidodendrons and other arborescent ancient types, 
suggest a direct origin for the Conifers from such 
ancestral forms. 

We see, tlien, that, starting from a common form, or 
at least from similar ancestral forms, probably allied to 
existing liverworts, the three existing classes of Pterido- 
phytes have developed along parallel lines. In all cases 
there has been a reduction of the gametophyte among the 
higher members of each series, with a corresponding 
perfecting of the sporophyte. This has resulted finally 
in heterospory, which in at least two cases — Le. eu- 
sporangiate ferns and Lycopods — has resulted in the 
production of seed-bearing plants. In the one case the 
result was the Angiosperms and perhaps the Cycads; 
in the other the Conifers, From the Eusporangiatee 
were also developed, as a second branch, the modern 
group of leptosporangiate ferns. 

The accompanying diagram will show the relations of 
these groups. 
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Angiosperinae 


Heterosporeae 


Leptosporangiatae 

Isosporeae 


HeterosporeaB 


CycadacesB 


Heterosporeae 


Isosporeae 


Isosporeae 


Coniferae (?) 


Heterosporeae 


Isosporeae 


Eusporangiatae 


Horsetails Ferns Club- mosses 
(Equisetineae) (Filicineae) (Lycopodineae) 


Liverworts 

(Hepaticae) 

Diagram to illustrate the relationships between the three existing 
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CHAPTER IX 


SEED PLANTS (SPERMATOPHYTA) {GYMNOSPERM.E) 

One of the most notable peculiarities of the higher 
Pteridophytes is the extreme reduction of the gameto- 
phyte and the corresponding specialization of the 
sporophyte. This culminates in the various hetero- 
sporous types, where the gainetopliyte may lack all 
power of independent growth and serve merely to de- 
velop the reproductive organs and nourish the embryo- 
sporophyte until it is self-supporting. In Selaginella 
the gametopliyte is partially developed within the 
spores while they are still included within the sporan- 
gium, and is nourished directly from the sporophyte 
through the sporangium wall, which serves thus not 
only to protect the spores, but also to nourish them 
during the early stages of germination. Fiiiaby, how- 
ever, the spores y discharged from the s[)orangium, 
and the gametopiiyte completes its development away 
from the sporophyte. 

In the highest of all plants, the seed-bearing, or, 
as they are commonly called, the “flowering plants,” 
heterospory is carried one step further, and the macro- 
spore remains permanently within the sporangium. Not 
only is the germination of the spore completed within the 
sporangium, but the fertilization of the archegonium is 
effected and the development of the embryo-sporophyte 
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is begun. The microspores, however, although the 
germination begins within the sporangium, are finally 
discharged and complete their development outside 
the sporangium, precisely as in the Pteridophytes. 

The Spermatophytes do not differ in any essential 
structural points from the Pteridophytes. Like them 
they produce sporangia, usually upon special leaves 
(sporophylls), which are here known as carpels and 
stamens. Upon the former are borne macrosporangia 
(ovules), upon the latter the microsporangia (pollen- 
sacs). These sporaJigia agree closely in their structure 
anddevelo})ment with those of the higher Pteridophytes. 
In the inicrosporanginm the development of the spores 
(pollen ) corresponds in the minutest particulars with 
that of the microspores of the heterosporous Pterido- 
pliytes, but in the macrosporangium, especially in the 
higlier Spermatophytes, tlie Angiosperms, there is not 
alwa}\s the division of the spore mother-cell into four 
daughter-spores. The macrospore in these forms is usu- 
ally known as the ‘‘ eml)ryo-sac.” 

The (levelo[)ment of the female gametophyte wdthin 
the \^ii»,lMTO-sac, especially in the lower types (Gym- 
nosperms), agrees very closely witli that in Selaginella 
and Isoctes. After the germination is complete and the 
embryo has developed from the fertilized egg-cell of 
the archegonium, the wall of the macrosporangium 
hardens and forms a firm protective covering for the 
enclosed embryo, wdiich generally is imbedded in the 
tissue of the gametophyte. The latter becomes filled 
with food-substances, such as oil, starch, and nitrogenous 
compounds, for the future growth of the embryo. The 
sporangium now falls away from the sporophyte, find is 
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Known as a seed. This peculiar modification of the 
macrosporangium to form a seed is the real distinguish* 
ing characteristic of the Spermatophytes. 

The microspores or pollen-spores of the seed plants 
differ very little from those of the ferns either in form 
or development, and indeed are strictly homologous with 
the spores of all Archegoniates, where, as we have seen, 
the spores invariably arise from the division of the 
sporogenous cell into four equal parts. 

Owing to the position of the archegonium within the 
macrosporangium, the method of fertilization is different 
from that in the Pteridophytes, where the free gameto- 
phytes are directly exposed to the action of water, and 
motile spermatozoids are produced in the antheridium. 
The pollen-spore of the Spermatophytes on germination 
produces a long tubular filament within which is con- 
tained the very rudimentary antheridium with usually 
two sperm-cells. In its growth the pollen-tube grows 
down through the tissues above the apex of the female 
gametophyte, and finally reaches the archegonium, where 
it discharges the sperm-cells, one of which fuses with 
the egg-cell, thus effecting fecundation. Until .ivery 
recently it was s' -^osed that the absence of motile 
spermatozoids formed an absolute distinction between 
Pteridophytes and Spermatophytes, but the discovery of 
large fern-like spermatozoids in certain Cycads, as well 
as in the curious genus Gingko, has broken down the 
last barrier between the two groups. 

The flower ” in most Spermatophytes is a collection 
of sporophylls, or spore-bearing leaves, the carpels, 
bearing macrosporangia (ovules), and the stamens, bear- 
ing the microsporangia (pollen-sacs). These sporophylls 
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may be. compared directly with those of the Pterido- 
phytes, which are sometimes grouped in a spike or 
strobilus, as is seen in the horsetails and club-mosses, 
and this strobilus is structurally much like the flower of 
some of the lower Spermatophytes, especially the Conif- 
erse. 

In the Cycads, which are the lowest known Spermato- 
phytes, the foliar nature of the sporophylls is very 
obvious (Fig. 40, A), but in the higher forms this is not 
usually so evident, especially as regards the carpels. 
In addition to the sporophylls, most of the higher Sper- 
matophytes have accessory floral leaves, sepals and 
petals, which, however, are by no means necessarily 
present. 

The seed-bearing plants are commonly divided into 
two great divisions, Gymnosperms and Angiosperms. 
The former, which include the Cycads, the Conifers, and 
a third less familiar order, the Gnetaceae, or “ joint-firs,” 
are characterized by having the macrosporangium borne 
upon an open carpellary leaf ; hence the name, Gymno- 
spermae, or naked-seeded plants. In the Angiosperms, 
the se^oad^ group, the carpel (or carpels) forms a closed 
cavity, the ovary, in which the ovules, and later the 
seeds, are completely enclosed. It is this last group 
which comprises the vast majority of the flowering 
plants. 
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The GVMNOSPEKMiE 

In tlie Gymnosperms the flowers are of the simplest 
character, consisting entirely of sporopliylls of 040 
kiiul. Macrospores and microspores are always boiyje 
in different flowers and very often upon different plants. 

The Cyoads (^Cycadacece) 

Without question the lowest types of seed-bearing 
plants known are the Cycadacem, a group of j)alm-like 
plants of whi(‘li the best known is the so-called ‘^sago- 
palm’' of the greenhouses, Cynu revoluta. About sev- 
enty-five living species of ('ycads are known, widely dis- 
tributed tlirough the warmer regions of both the Old and 
the New worlds. Most of them are strictly troj)ical, but 
one species, Zaniia udeyrifolia, is found as far north as 
Florida, and Cyea^^ rrvolufa probably extends beyond the 
northern tropic in Japan. They recall in many ways 
certain ferns, and a (‘aroful examination of the tissues 
of the sp()ro[)hyte shows that these resemblances are 
more than supevft(*ial. The tissues of the*, f^-^rn-like 
leaves resemble ' Ase of the lower ferns, and the leaves 
when young are coiled up much as in the ordinaiy ferns 
(Fig. 40, F). The plant, however, may develop a 
primary tap-root like that of th(} Conifers or Dicotyle- 
dons, and there is a more or less maiked secondary 
thickening of the vascmlar bundles of the stem, which, 
however, also ocumrs in a few ferns. 

In Cycas the macrosporangia are boi’ue upon leaves 
Avhich differ but slightly from the ordinary ones (Fig. 
40, A). The sporangia are very large, sometimes being 
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of the-size of a large plum. The very large macrospore 
(Fig. 40, B, mil) has a defijiite thick nieiabrane like that of 
the ferns, hut is retained permanently within the sporan- 
gium. So far as it is known, the development of the 



Fi(i. 40 (Cycadaceir). — A, a sp(»vo]»hyll of Cifvas circinalls, with six 
ovules (inatTospioMULcia), hm ; 13. loiii^itndiiial .st ction of a ovule 

of , s\\(\ ' itc the siui^le lariat* uuuuMKpon^, : C, a sporojdiyll 

frtu.i tlio^male coue f C. revoluta, sho\\iu<r tin* lower suvfaee covt'red 
vvihi'^.Toups or sori )f mierosporauiria. mi\ J>. a siuj^le snrus of five 
iuicro.sporaii;i:ia : K, ; inierospnre ( polleu-spore) , showing tlu* rudimen- 
tary antheridiuiii, ; the larjrer antheridial eell Later ^ives rist* to 
two larj^e sperniatozoids ; F. a youuix leaf of C. rvvoluta^ showiii.ir the 
fern-like eoilin.u: of the division.s; G, a scale from the feimile cone of 
ZaniUt integrli'fd'm, with two ovules, mn ; H, section through the ovule 
at the time of fertilization: pr, the pollen-chamber with three ireriui- 
natin.i>: polh'ii-spores ; <f, the vetjetative tissue of the ftunale jt;ametophyte 
eontaiiK^d within the 'macrospore ; ar, two arelie.tronia ; I. a sperniato- 
zoid of Zaiiiia, sliowdiig t he numerous cilia, c. (Fi^^s. H, I, after Webber.) 


ganiPtoj)lij^te is much like that of Isoetes or Selaginella, 
but the details are still somewhat imperfectly known. 
The gametophyte, if fertilization is not effected^ may 
grow out beyond the spore and develop clilorophyll, 
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and thus is capable of a certain degree of independent 
existence, a condition not known in any other Spermato- 
phytes. The several archegonia produced upon the 
gametophyte do not differ in any essential particular 
from those of the true Archegoniates. 

The inicrosporangia occur in great numbers upon the 
backs of sporophylls which are arranged spirally about 
a thick axis and form a cone or strobilus. The micro- 
sporangia are very much like those of the ferns, and 
are usually grouped in clusters or sori (Fig. 40, C, D). 
The microspore on germinating produces a rudimentary 
plant with a simple antheridium containing two sperm- 
cells. From these are produced the spermatozoids, 
much like those of the ferns, but, especially in Zamia, 
enormously larger than any other known spermato- 
zoids. These are formed shortly before fertilization 
takes place. 

The pollen falls upon the top of the ovule (macro- 
sporangium), where there is an opening in the integu- 
ment with which it is surrounded, and this opening at 
the time of pollination is filled with a fluid which on 
evaporating deposi'^' the pollen-spores upon the-ffop of 
the sporangium it? ^if, where they germinate by sending 
out the pollen-tube, which forces its way through the 
upper part of the ovule to a cavity just above the arche- 
gonium (Fig. 40, H). Simultaneously with the ripening 
of the latter, the two spermatozoids within the pollen - 
tube are discharged into the cavity, which is filled with 
a watery fluid derived from the distended pollen-tubes, 
and in this they swim to the archegonium by means of 
the numerous cilia with which they are furnished. Fer- 
tilization is thus effected precisely as in the Arche- 
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goniato, and the egg thereupon begins to grow and 
develops into the embryo-sporophjte, while the sur- 
rounding cells of the gametophyte become filled with 
food-materials and 


are known as the 
“ endosperm.” The 
wall of the sporan- 
gium now hardens, 
while the outer tissues 
of the integument 
become pulpy, so tliat 
the ripened seed looks 
very much like the 
fleshy fruit of a plum 
or cherry. 

That the Cycads 
represent a very an- 
cient type is shown 
by their fossil re- 
mains, which indicate 
that during the Mes- 
ozoic they were 
among the most abun- 
dant plants. They 
occurred in great num- 
bers, and comprised 
many more genera 
and species, as well 



Fig. 41 (Coniferfp). — A, a branch of a fe- 
male plant of tlie coininon yew (Taxus), 
one of tlie siinplost ('onifers ; ma, young 
female llower; y>, ripe fruit ; B, a single 
female tlower, consisting of an ovule, or 
ma(*rosi)orangium, mo, surrounded by a 
number of scale-leaves ; C, a section of 
the tlower, slu»wing the terminal sp<*- 
rangiuiii (ovule), m, surrounded by the 
integument, ht, and the scales, .<fc: D, 
section of an older ovule, showing the 
large macrospore (“ embryo-sac ”), sp ; 
K, the ripe fruit, with one side of the 
cui)-shaped aril, ar, cut away to show 
the seed, s; tlie seed is the matured 
ovule, the aril a special structure which 
grows up about the seed ; F, a male 
Sower of Taxus, showing the umbrella- 
shaped sporophylls, each bearing sev- 
eral microsporangia upon the lower 
surface; (t, a single six)rophyll ; m?, 
the sporangia; H, a leaf of Gingko, 
showing the fern-like form and vena- 
tion. (Figs. F, G, after Eichler.) 


as individuals, than 

at present. The first evidences of the existence of 
Cycads occur in the Carboniferous rocks, but in small 
number's ; but in the Mesozoic rocks, as already sfated, 
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they occur in great iiumbei*s. The oldest forms plosely 
resembled the existing genus Cycas, wliich has persisted 
while many of the more specialized types have become 
quite extinct. 

Perhaps allied to the (Veads, and like them also 
a very old type, is the curious genus (Jingko (Fig. 
41, II). represented at present by a single species no 
longer known in a wild state, but much planted about 
temples in (■hina and Japan, where gigantic trees, liiin- 
dreds of years old, are standing. From the fern-like 
venation of the leaves, the tree is sometimes called the 
maiden-hair tree, and this peculiarity of the h'aves prob- 
ably indicates a real affinity with the ferns. Many fossil 
species, much lik(‘ the existing one, ai*e known, the oldest 
ones from the P(*rmian rocks, and tliei'efore somewhat 
moi'c recent tlian the oldest Cveads. 

Gingko is usually referred to the Conifera), but the 
development of the gam(4ophyte, es])ecially the produc- 
tion of multiciliate spermatozoids like those of C^as 
as well as the fern-like character of tlu‘ leaves^syfflHrest 
that its affinities arc rather with the Cy cads tl3n^|^t] 
the Conifers. 


The Conifek.e 

Although the Cycads and Coniferie are usually asso- 
ciated in a common group, Gynjnosperma3, it is at least 
doubtful in view of the recent discoveries in regard to 
the former, as well as because of other differences in 
structure, whether these two orders are really related to 
each other. 

The Conifera) are the familiar evergreen ” trees of 
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our northern forests, and while a much more ancient 
typo than the Angiospeiins, they are still a predominant 
type of vegetation in many regions, where the fonjsts are 
often composed almost exclusiviily of tliese trees. In 
contrast to the ('ycads, which rarely attain tree-like 
proj)ortioiis, itnd whose leaves are larg(3 and fern -like, 
the (\)nifers usually hecome trees, often of gigantic size, 
and ill most of thmii tlie leaves are small and needle- 
shaped. Ill tlie relation of stem and leaves the Coni- 
fers rei^all the cluli-mossos, wliile tlie { ycads are very 
much ]ik(5 the ferns, and it is not impossible that this 
may indi(*ale an entirely indi‘[>(mdent origin for the 
two groups from Lyco[)ods and ferns respeetively. The 
recurrence of fossil forms of an intermediate character 
su[)poils siieli a hy[)otliesis. 

The sporophyte in the Conifers, as already stated, is 
always lai*ge, usually liecoming arborescent, and some- 
times a hundred metres and more in height. These 
giaii^trees reacli their greatest development on the 
westi^n>,^l()pes of the mountains of Paeitie North 
America»,,.wliere a nuiiiher of s[)ecies attain a height of 
one handled metres, or it is claimed one hundred and 
fifty metres, with trunks from iive to six metres in 
diameter; or, in the case of the great Californian 
Sequoias, ten metres or even more. The extraordi- 
nary lieighl of eoiiiferous trees, wliich almost always 
exceeds that of their deciduous com])ani()iis, is due to 
the persistence of the original apical bud, which, unless 
injured by accident, remains active, so that a definite 
central axis is formed wliich may glow in length for 
hundreds of years. The regular wliorls of branches 
formed at the base of each year’s growth in maii 3 ’*spe- 
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cies gives them the strikingly symmetrical conical form 
so characteristic of most of the group. 

The leaves of the Conifers are usually slender 
“needles,” or are small and scale-like, as in the cypress 
and arbor-vitse. Usually they remain attached to the 
stem for several years, but in a few cases, like the larch 
and bald cypress, they are shed annually. Like the 
Cycads, the Conifers generally have a main tap-root, 
which, like the stem, shows a continuous secondary 
growth in thickness. This in the stem results in the 
formation of the well-known annual growth-rings. This 
secondary growth is much like that found in the Sterns 
of Jiorinal Dicotyledons, and on the strength of this the 
older botanists united these with the Gymnosperms 
under the name “ Exogens ” ; but the great differences 
in the structure of the flower, and especially in the 
gametophyte, forbid the idea of such a union, and 
bot anists are now agreed that no near relationship exists 
between the two. 

The flowers of the Coniferae are very simple in struct- 
ure. In the lowest types, like the yew (Taxus) (Fig. 
41, A-G), the raacrosporangium is laorne directly at the 
end of a shoot, and '7 in fact its transformed apex. It 
becomes invested ^ ith an integument like that found 
in Cycas, and is protected while young by several over- 
lapping scale-leaves. Within is produced a group of 
sporogenous cells, from one of which is developed the 
single macrospore which gives rise to a gametophyte 
of considerable size with several arche^nia. The 
microsporangia are formed, several together, upon um- 
brella-shaped leaves, which are arranged in a cone which 
suggests that of Equisetum (F, G). The germinating 
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microspore prodaces a rudimentary antheridium with 
two sperm-cells, much as in Cycas, but so far as known 
at present, the formation of spermatozoids is completely 
suppressed. It would not be surprisirif^, however, if 
some trace of such structures should be discovered. 
The gerniijiation of the pollen-spore wlien it falls upon 
the ovule is like that of Cycas, but the pollen-tube pene- 
trates through the neck of the archegoiiium, and the 
sperm-nucleus is discliarged directly into the egg. 

In the higher CU)nifers, such as the pines and fim, the 
macrasi)orangia are developed upon st^ecial sporophylls 
(cal^els) which not infrequently are borne in the axils 
of sterile bracts. The sporophjdls are arranged spirally 
about the axis of a shoot, forming the familiar ‘‘cones” 
of these trees. As in the yew, the single macrospore 
which is finally formed in the sporangium produces 
the large female gamerotdiyte, much like that of Sela- 
ginella. The archegonia are several in number, with 
very large egg-cells, but the neck parts relatively small, 
as they are in all Gymnosj)erms. The sporangium is 
invested, with a single integument as in the other forms 
described.* 

Tlie microsporangia are also borne upon special sporo- 
phylls, and are usually arranged in a cone like those 
bearing the ovules. These microsporangia or pollen- 
sacs correspond in every detail of their development 
with those of the Pteridophytes. The ripe pollen- 
spores in the.pines (Fig. 42, E) and firs are provided 
with wing-like outgrowths of the outer membrane, 
which form very efficient sails by which they are more 
easily scattered by the wind. As the pollen must de- 
pend upon the wind for its distribution, the number of 
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pollen-spores produced is enormously |ii excess of the 
macrospores. Indeed, so abundant is tlie pollen, that 
the ground in the neighborhood of the trees is some- 



Fig. 42 (Coiiifeni^). -- A, branoli of a pine {PinuM rm^forta) with male 
Sowers,.//; B, longitudinal section of a single dower, showing the 
arrangement of the sp(»roi>hylls ; C, a single sporophyll, showing the 
two mierosporaiigia, rn/, upon its lower surface ; 1), a section through 
the microsporaiigiuni ; E, a single inicrosimre, showing the antheridium, 
an, and the vesicular outgrowths of the wall, r, which serve as sails; 
F, a female flower of the same ]>ine; G, a single sporophyll from the 
female flower, showing the small scale, by which it is subl^. Hled ; H, 
a sporophyll from an older cone, sljowing two maernsporM Ji>yh i (N^yules). 
ma, upon its inner P . ; I, longitudinal section of an ovuJe (macro- 
sporangiiin^; the 1; je nnicrospore contains tlie gametophyte, </, 
bearing several arclngonia, or; a pollen-spore sending down the tube 
by which the arclujgonia are fertilized ; J, a young embryo; sns, sus- 
peiisor ; x, api(!al cell ; K, section of a ri])e seed, containing the embryo, 
em, imbedded in the prothallial tissue, <j \ L, young sporophyte, show- 
ing the c<ityledons, cot ; stem, Jit; root, r; s, the empty sced-coat. 


times covered with a layer of the sulphur-colored 
powder. 

The germination of the pollen-spores and the fertili- 
zation of the archegoniuni are effected as in Taxus. As 
in that genus, no trace of motile spermatozoids has yet 
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been found in tli • higher ('oiiiferas, and it is not likely 
that in these sperinatozoids exist. 

The development of the embryo in the Conifers shows 
a good deal of difference in different genera. Some- 
times but a single embryo arises from each* egg-cell, as 
in most other plants; but sometimes, for instance in the 
common pines and firs, each egg gives rise to a group 
of (usually four) embryos, and the ripe seed may contain 
more than one young sporophj^te. Generally, however, 
one of the growing embryos crowds out the others, and 
only this one matures. As in Selaginella and the lower 
(jymnosperms, a long suspensor (Fig. 42, J, im') is 
formed from the upper part of the egg, while the h)wer 
portion only gives rise to the embryo itself. By the 
rapid lengthening of the suspensor the growing embryo 
is pushed down into the tissue of the gametophyte, 
whose cells become gradually filled with nutrient sub- 
stances upon which the developing embryo feeds. These 
are not all consumed, however, but a considerable part 
persists in the ripe seed as the '"'endosperm,'’ in which 
the young sporophyte is imbedded, and lipon which it 
draws for nourishment in the early stages of the germi- 
nation of the seed. The young sporophyte^dthin the 
ripe seed already has all its primary organs developed. 
The stem is prolonged downward into the primary root, 
which is directed toward the opening in the integument 
(inicropyle), while the upper end of the embiyo termi- 
nates in the conical stem-apex about which is arranged 
•a circle of primary leaves, or cotyledons, ranging in 
number from two to half a dozen or more. 

The ripe seed has a hard, usually dark-colored coat, 
effectually protecting the delicate inner tissues ; some* 
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times attached to it are membranaceou^ wings to facili- 
tate its distribution by the wind. 

Before the seed germinates, the enclosed sporophyte 
absorbs water rapidly, and the dormant protoi)Iasm of 
its cells resumes its activity. The little plant imu'eases 
quickly in size, growing at the expense of the foot! 
stored in the surrounding endosperm. The root elon- 
gates, and pushes out through the micropyle, turns 
downward, and buries itself in the earth, and thus fas- 
tens the •young sporophyte into the ground. In the 
meantime the cotyledons have enlarged and turned 
green, and finally pull themselves out of the seed, whose 
empty shell is thrown aside. The young sporophyte is 
now quite independent, and in course of time assumes 
its perfect form. 

The stem of the seedling sporopliyte contains a circle 
of separate vascular bundles, 2iot unlike those in the 
sterns of some Pteridophytes, but there is soon devel- 
oped in each bundle a zone of growing tissue, finally 
connected with that of the other bundles by means of 
a similar zone developed in the tissue lying between 
the separate bund^«S. This zone of growin^^'tissue, or 
‘‘ cambium,” char; jlerizes the older stems of all (hnifers, 
and to its continued activity is due the annual growth- 
rings found in these trees. A similar secondary growth 
in thickness is known to have taken place in the stems 
of the fossil Lepidodendrons, which it has been suggested 
may have been the progenitors of the modern Conifenn. 

Unless irijured, the original stem-apex of the embryo 
persists in the older sporophyte, and to this is due, as 
we have said, the extraordinary height which some of 
the Conifers attain. 
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The Gnetaoe^ 

The last order of the Gymiiosperms, the Gnetacefe, 
are forms familiar oiilj^ to the botanist, the only exam- 
ples occurring in the United States V>eing a few species 
of Ephedra in the deserts of the Southwest. The other 
two genera are strictly tropical. It is a question how 
closely the tliree genera are related, as they differ very 
much from one another, as well as from the other Gym- 
nosperms. Some of them show certain analogies with 
the Dicotyledons, and they are sometimes regarded as 
forms connecting the Gymiiosperms with the latter. 
Tlieir development is not known with sufficient com- 
pleteness, however, to make this at all certain, and the 
few fossil remains attributed to this order are much too 
imperfect to throw much light upon their geological 
history. 

Fossil Conifers 

^lost of the living genera of Conifers are also found 
fossil, and some of them which are now restricted to a 
very lirdted area were evidently much more widespread 
in earlier geological times. None of the living genera 
can lie traced witli certainty further back than the earlier 
Mesozoic rocks, although a number of fossils from the 
coal measures have been doubtfully assigned to existing 
genera. In tlie later Mesozoic and early Tertiary rocks, 
however, there are abundant evidences of the existence 
of many living genera., or, in a few instances, even spe- 
cies. A notable case is that of the genus Taxodium, with 
two existing species in the southeastern United States 
and Mexico. Of these, the common bald cypress of the 
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Gulf States is represented in Tertiary deposits by an ap- 
parently identical species, which at that! time had a wide 
range over nearly the whole northern hemisphere. The 
genus Sequoia is another striking example of the sur- 
vival, in a limited range, of a once widely distributed 
type. At present the two speejes, S, sempervirens, the 
coast redwood of California, and S. gi(/antea^ the giant 
tree of the Sierra Ni^vada, are all that remain of a 
genus once represented by numerous widely distributed 
species. 

Besides the genera still existing there are a number 
known only as fossils, some of which extend back to 
the Carboniferous. The exact relation of these extinct 
forms to the existing Coniferaj is somewhat doubtful. 


The Cordatte^f: 

Probably allied to the Conifers is a peculiar group of 
fossils, the Cordaiteae. These first appear in very old 
formations, some writers claiming that they are found 
in the Silurian rocks. The occurrence of seed-bparing 
plants in such a’ . "ent formations is, to say the least, 
unexpected. The / are most abundant in the coal meas- 
ures and disappear soon after. The flowers have been 
preserved in some instances in an astonishingly perfect 
condition, even the pollen-spores with Jin enclosed struct- 
ure supposed to be the gametophyte being recogniza- 
ble. The latter is much more highly developed than in 
any living seed plants, and this shows the primitive 
nature of these plants. In regard to the structure of 
the -flowers, they show certain resemblances to both 
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Oycads and Conifers, but on the whole they are prob- 
ably nearer the .at ter. 


Summary 

» 

A 

Compared with the Aiigiosperms, the Gymnosperms 
are an anciqnt primitive group of plants showing very 
evident resemblances to the Pteridopliytes, from which 
they have doubtless originated. It is not likely that the 
existing Gymnospei'ins constitute a homogeneous class, 
but it is more probable that they are remnants of at 
least three lines of development. Of tliese the Cycads 
show evidept relationships to the ferns, this being 
evinced by the character of the leaf and flowers, and 
still more by tlie form of the sperrnatozoids. The geo- 
logical record shows that the Cycads Avere once a much 
more important group than at ])resent. Perhaps related 
to these is the genus Gingko, also a very old type, with 
but a single living representative. 

The Conifers are a more recent type than the Cycads, 
but stil\;iTe older than the Aiigiosperms. In the gen- 
eral habit of the sporophyte, especially the sporophylls, 
they suggest a direct connection with the Lvcopods, 
and this is borne out by a study of tlie gametophyte, 
which closely resembles that of Seiaginella. The pres- 
ence in the Carboniferous rocks of gigantic Lycopods 
now extinct, suggests these as possible ancestors for the 
existing Conifers. 

There is very little in common between the third 
order, the Gnetacea*, and the other Gymnosperms, and 
it is questionable wliether the tlicory that tlie Gnetacem 
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are forms intermediate between the other Gymnosperms 
and the Angiosperms will prove to be (/orrect. It seems 
quite as likely that the latter have originated indepen- 
deiitl)^ directly from the Pteridophytes, or possibly from 
low forms allied to the Cycads. 



CHAPTER X 


ANGIOSPEllMyE ( MONOCOTYLEDONS) 

The second great division of the seed-bearing plants, 
the Angiospernis, is pre('‘minent]y the prevailing modern 
plant type. These are the plants ordinarily thought of 
as “flowering plants.” Tliey are at once distinguished 
from the Gymnosperms hy the development of <i closed 
ovary formed from tlie carpel, or by tlie union of two 
or more carpels. Within this closed cavity are borne 
the ovules or macrosporangia, which are usually, but 
not always, outgrowths of the carpellary leaves. Some- 
times the apex of the floral axis or shoot is transformed 
directly into the ovule. 

The flowers of the Angiosperms exhibit extraordi- 
nary vai’iety, and contrast strongly with the very uni- 
form character of the flowers of most Gymnosperms. 
In the simplest types (Fig. 43) the flowers of the 
Angiosperms are nearly as simple as the simjflest 
Gymnosperms, but as a rule they are far more complex. 
This arises primarily from a multiplication of the 
sporophylls, but is furtlier comjdicated by the develo]> 
ment of accessory leaves, se[)als and petals, never found 
in the Gymnosperms. 

Ill most Angiosperms both sorts of sporophylls are 
usually associated in the same flower; ix, the flower 
contains both carpels and stamens, which are ‘sur- 
N 177 
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rounded by the floral envelopes, corolla and calyx, 
made up respectively of the petals akd sepals. The 


base of the carpel for 



ms the ovary, while above it is 
prolonged into the style tipped 
by the stigma, or portion upon 
which the pollen falls (Fig. 44, 
A). 

In the number of parts in the 
flower, as well as in their ar- 
rangement and form, the Angio- 
sperms sliow almost infinite 
variety. The petals are very 
frequently brightly colored, and 
this, together with many modi- 
fications in the other structures, 
intimately associated with 


IS 


Fig. 43. — Flowers of a poiid- 
W(‘ed (Naias) ; the inah; 
flower, A, and tlu* f(‘iuale, 
B, are much alike. Kach 
consists of a sinirle s])oraii- 
gium invested with jin iii- 
tegninent, in, the \>hule 
erudosed in a tubular leaf 
with .spiny processes at the 
summit. This sheaf ’\ke 
leaf is usually cons ?rtid 
in the f<*iuah; Howe’ to be 
a car])el. Fig. C shows a 
section through the base of 
the female dower, with the 
enclosed maerc )sp( »rangi- 
um, or ovuh‘, ina, and two 
integuments, In, and the 
contained emhryo-.sac, or 
macrospoi(‘, ,sp. 


pollination tlirough insect aid, 
wliitdi has undoubtedly played 
an important part in the evolu- 
tion of the floral structures of 
the Angiosperms. 

The gametophyte in the An- 
giosj terms is so mucli reducicd 
and so ine.onspicuous that it is 
usually quite ignored in the 
ordinary study of these plants; 
but it must l)(j borne in mind 
that the gametophyte is always 


present, although in a very re- 
duced ff)rm. As in the Gymnosperms, the ovule cor- 
responds to the macrosporangium of the heterosporous 
Ptefidophytes, and within it is formed the single macro- 
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spore or embryo-sac (Fig. 44, A, ma, B), which in its 
origin coriespoiii s closely to that in the (xyiuiiosperms 
and in such Pleri- 


dophy tes as Isoetes. 
As in the Gymiio- 
sperms, the macro- 
spore remains per- 
manently within 
the ovule. The 
gametopliy te is usu- 
ally extremely re- 
duced, showing in 
the typical forms 



a very constant 
structure. 

The single nu- 
cleus of the ma- 
crospore divides, 
and one of tlie two 
resulting nuclei 
moves to each end 
of the spoi’e-cavity 
oi\ embryo -sac. 
Here each nucleus 
divides twice, so 
that there result 
four nuclei at each 
end of the sac. 
Three of them re- 
main at the ends, 


Fin, 44. — A, (liaffrani showing: the arraiijje- 
•meiit of parts in a ty])i(*al angriospermous 
tlower : ca, the calyx made up of individual 
leaves, sepals: ro, the C(>r(>lla, eomposed of 
jietals; (Oi, the androeeinm, c;omi>osevl of 
the stamens: the ;xyii(reium. made up 

of the carpels (here but a sinsjle carpel). 
The upper j)art, anther, (///, of each stamen 
has n.sually four mierosporauffia. or pollen- 
sacs; the inacr(iSporaiig:ia, or ovules, are 
contained in the ovary, formed by the base 
of the carpc‘1, or united carpels ; p, a pol- 
len-spore grerminatingnpon the stigma, and 
Sfmdin*; its tube, p^ down tliroug:h the cen- 
tral part of the iryiupciiim or pistil ; B, dia- 
gfram .showing: the structures '\nthiii the 
embryo-sac at the time of fiTtilization. 
The three cells at the npj)er ('iid fornt the 
“ eg:«;-apparatiis,'’ consisting: of the two 
syiierg:ids, .s//, and the eg:s-c{'ll, o. At the 
lower end are the three “ antijM*dal-cel]s,” 
anf, and in the centre are the two “ polar 
nuclei,” pn, winch afterward unite into a 
siiijrlc one. the ” endosj)erm-nucleus ” : C, 
yonn^ polleii-spon' of Naias, showing the 
antheridial cell, .r : D, a germinating pollen- 
spore of tlie sweet-pea : />f, pollen-tube ; x, 
.si>eriji-iiucleus. 


wliile the fourth one from each end moves toward the 


centre of the embryo-sac where these two polar nuciei ” 
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(Fig. 44, B, p7i) coalesce. About the three nuclei at 
the upper or niicropylar end of the en^)ryo-sac there is 
formed an aggregation of protoplasm resulting in three 
naked cells, which constitute the so-called “egg-appa- 
ratus.'’ The three nuclei at the other end become also 
surrounded by protoplasm, which usually is bounded 
by a definite cell-wall. Idiese three cells are called the 
antipodal cells (Fig. 44, B, ant). 

Ill some of the simpler Monocotyledons, e.//. the 
grasses, the number of an‘ti[)odal cells is more numer- 
ous, and a few cases are known where there seems to 
be a multii)]icatioii of the other cells within the embryo- 
sac ; but these are not yet sufiicicntly understood to 
throw much light upon the homologies existing between 
the female gametophyte of the Angiosperms and that 
of the Gymnos])erms and heteros[)or()us Pteridophytes. 
Whether the egg-apj)aratus is to be considered as a 
single archegonium, or whether each of its cells is to 
be so regarded, cannot be positively decided at present. 
Tlie other cells, i,(\ the antipodals and the endosperm 
cells formed later, I’ejneseiit probably the vegetative 
part of the gametophyte. , 

Tlie microspor ^ia are much less modified, and the 
development of die niicrospores (pollen) cori’esponds 
exactly with that of the Gymnosperms and the Arche- 
goniates fi’om the mosses up, even to the final division 
of the mother-cell into four spores. The ripe pollen- 
spore shows exactly the same structure as tlu^ spores 
of the Aichegoniates. On germination two cells are 
formed, a large vegetative one and a small antheridial 
cell (Fig. 44, C). The former, when the spore falls 
upo’n the pistil, develops into the pollen-tube, and the 
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antheridial cell passes into it. Either before this 
happens, or latet, the autherulial cell divides into two 
sperm-cells, bat no motile sj)ennaU)zoids are formed. 

The n[)per [)art of tlie pistil, the stigma, is usually 
provided witli jiapilhe. wliie.h liold the pollen, and the 
surface is often adhesive owing to a peculiar secretion 
whieli at tlie same time j)ro])jibly servt^s to induce tlie 
germination of the ])ollen. In some eases there is an 
open tube through the pistil, througli wliich the ])o]len- 
tubes grow, but more commonly the central part of the 
style is octuipied l)y a peculiar conducting tissue serv- 
ing to nourisli the growing })ollen-tube, which grows 
through it much as a fungus hypha grows through the 
tissues of its host. On reaching the ovary, the pollen- 
tube grows along the placenta or tissues from which 
the ovules spring, until iinally it reaches the micropyle, 
or opening of the ovule, which it then enters, and pen- 
etj’ates througli the overlying tissues of the apex, to 
the egg-apparatus. Tlie expulsion of the generative 
cell is (iffected much as in the ('onifers, and one of the 
sperm-nuclei makiis its way into the egg-cell, the lowest 
of the tRree cells of the egg-apparatus (Fig. 44, B, o), 
the two others, the synergiihe ( 7 / ), probably assisting 
ill the transference of the male nucleus from the pollen- 
tube to the egg. 

Tlie effect of pollination is usually marked by a rapid 
growth of the ovary, as well as the development of the 
ovules into seeds. The development of the latter is 
quite similar to that in the (Tymnospernis, but the 
further changes in the carpels, to form the fruit,'' is 
peculiar to Angiosperms. We cannot here go, into 
details as to the great variety shown in the fruits of 
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of ferlilizatjoii may extend beyond tij fruit itself and 
involve the calyx, as in the ap])le or ])ear, or even the 
sumiiut of the floral axis, as in the stravvherjy or fig. 

The embryo-sporophyte in different Angiosperms 
shows a very different degree of development at the 
time the seed ripens. Sometimes, especially in para- 
sitic plants, it consists merely of a small mass of cells 
without any external differentiation. On the other 
hand, as in the pea family, it finally occupies the whole 
cavity of the seed, and all the parts, stem, root, and 
cotyledons, and the terminal bud, are perfectly formed. 

The remarkable complexity shown by the fully devel- 
oped sporophyte of the Angiosperms offers a marked 
contrast to the extremely reduced gametophyte, and it 
is in this group tliat the development of the sporophyte 
reaches its most complete expression. From minute 
undifferentiated aquatics like the little duckweed 
(Lemiia) (Fig. 45, D), every grade of development is 
encountered, up to trees rivalling the giants among the 
(Conifers in point of size, and far surpassing them in the 
perfection of their oarts, especially the flowers.* 

In marked cor rast to the G\unnosperms, which are 
restricted in their range, some forms of Angiosperms oc- 
cur under all conditions. Some are aquatics, even grow- 
ing in the ocean, while others are inhabitants of almost 
absolute deserts. Some are stately trees, while others 
are minute, almost microscopic, herbs living but a few 
weeks. Especially in the tropics, wliere the struggle 
for existence is keen, do we find Angiosperms taking 
advantage of every opportunity offered, — some lift 
themselves by tendrils or by twining their stems about 
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other i)lants, until they reach the light, while myriads 
of parasites and Vir-plauts cover the trunks and branches 
of the trees, all striving to hold their own in the fierce 
eoiui)etition. The variety sliown in the fiowers and 
frails of these phinls, as well as iu tlie leaves and sterns, 
is almost infinite, and in these resi^ects the Angiosperms 
*stand far above all other jilants. In spite of this 
extraordinary variety, the essential structure of the 
flowers and seeds of the Angiosperms is remaikably 
uniform, and with little question they constitute a 
perfectly homogeneous class. 

The Angiosperms fall naturally into two subclasses, — 
Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons. These show many 
points of similarity in their structure, but the differ- 
ences are sufficient to make somewhat doubtful the 
exact relationship of the two. 

The Monocotyledons 

The Monocotyledons are usually simpler than the 
Dicotyledons, both as regards their tissues and their 
flowers^ aUliough among them ai’c certain groups, like 
the orchids, wliich are among the most specialized of 
all Angiosperms. As a rule tliey have narrow leaves 
with nnbranched veins, and the vascular bundles never 
exliibit secondary thickening. The roots therefore 
never become very thick, and a tap-root is never devel- 
oped. While it is true that the parts of the flower are 
usually arranged in whorls of three, there are so many 
exceptions to the rule that it cannot be used as a satis- 
factory diagnostic character of the group as a whole.^ 

The embryo of the Monocotyledons is characterized 
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bv the presence of a single primary leaf, or cotyledon, 
whieh usually arises from the apex of/ the embryo, the 
stem-apex of tlie young sporophyte in most cases )}eing 
formed laterally (Fig. 40, (i). Of tlie Pteridophytes, 
Jsoetes shows tluj nearest appi'oat'li to tlie conditions 
found in typical Monocotyledons. There is much uneer-^ 
tainty at prestmt as to wliieli of the Monocotyledons are 
to be considered as the most primitive, and their relation 
to the other Spermatophytes is also a question about 
which there is niucJi disagreement. These points can be 
settled only after miudi more is known than at present 
about the develo[)nieiit of the flower and embryo in the 
simpler types of the group. The iiriiieipal disputed 
point at present is whether the forms with the simplest 
flowers are really the most primitive, or whether this 
simplicity is a reduction from a more specialized type. 

The Monocotyledons which possess the simplest 
flowers are a(|uaties, the simjilest of all being probably 
the genus Naias (Fig. 43). In this genus, which is com- 
posed of com])letely submerged aquatics, the flowers 
are reduc.ed to a single carpel or stamen, the latter usu- 
ally showing but a single pollen-sac or sporangium, 
produced direc .y fi’om the transfoi*med apex of a 
shoot ; the ovule originates in precisely the same way. 
lloth kinds of sporangia are remarkably alike in their 
early stages, and the origin of the sporogenous tissue 
is the same in botli, and suggests that of many Pterido- 
phytes. Whether or not this simple structure of the 
flower in Naias is the result of reduction from a more 
specialized type, it is certainly more like the sporangia 
of the Pterido])hytes than is that of any other Angio- 
sperm. A similar type of flower, but somewhat more 
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complicated, is found in a number of aquatic forma 
allied to Naias, aid also occurs in some of the terrestrial 
tyi)es among the avoids. In the latter fKig. 45, A ('), 
while the individual flowers are often of the siinj^lest 



Fig. 45 (Lower Monoootyledons). — A, female iiiil()r<‘scence of the Indian 
turnip tArisaniia), tin* hraiM cut away al the base lo show 

the inconspieiums dowers, .//: 1», a siimle dower cut lon^dtiidinally to 
show the oviihis, o : st, the papillate siiuina : (), a j^rtinp of male dowers; 
each e.onsistin^ of four .stamens: 1>, two plants of duckw(‘ed (Lemna), 
a minute doatinj; aroitl ; fi, the indore.'icciice consisting of two male and 
one female dower ; E. tint female dower cut longitudinally ; F, the male 
dower, consist iiu^ of a siiivvle staimm : (J, loniritudinal section of the em- 
bryo of Nai.'is, showin*^ the eharactiu’s of tlie typical monoeotyledoiious 
embryo; lli* cotyledon is terminal, and the stem-apex, st, of lateral 
orijjin; r, the root; suspensor; H, mal(‘ llower of arrow-liead 
(Saijittaria), consist iiii; of a j^roup of stamens surrounded by tliree 
white petals, ami three sepals, .s ; 1. section througli the iiead of 
.sejiarate carpels, rtir, fnun tlic female dower: d, indorescenei' (sj)ike- 
let) of a ^rass (Dactylis) ; the lowest dower lias tin* three stamens, and 
th(^ two feathery stigmas protruding ; K, a s<‘parate llower of Daetylis, 
eonsistiiifr of a sinj;le earpel and three stamens in the axil of the bract, 
p; at the base of the earpel are the two small hraets (lodicuiles), 1. 


description, they are usually aggrecfated to form a com- 
pact, elongated inflorescence, the sjiadix, which may 
reach a large size and be very conspicuous, especially 
when, as often happens, it is snrrounded by a sho^vy 
bract, as in the common calla lily ” or some species of 
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Anthurium. This bright-colored ‘‘spathe ” serves here 
the purpose of the showy corolla of tl/e higher forms. 

Somewhat higlier in the scale are found plants whose 
flowers are made up of numerous but separate sporo- 
phylls. These may have carpels and stamens together 
in the same flower, or tliey may be separated, as in 
the common arrow-head (Sagittaria), (Fig. 45, IT, J). 
In these there are also found the accessory leaves, 
sepals (s) and petals (p), the latter often large and 
showy. These forms show certain analogies, both in 
tlie structure of the flowers and the tissues, with some 
of the lower Dicotyledons, especially the buttercup 
family (Uanunculacese), and it has been suggested that 
the latter may have been derived from Monocotyledons 
of this type. 

Of the simplest of the Monocotyledons, the Naiad- 
acCcB, or pojid-weeds, have been referred to. Other 
groups which are considered to be very primitive are 
the Cat-tail rushes (Typhaceie), the Bur-reeds (Sparga- 
niacere), the Screw-pines ( Pandanacea^), as well as 
several other less-known grouj)S. 

The Aroids ( \racem), of which the comm^m calla lily 
is perhaps the Test-known representative, show many 
evidences of being a primitive group, especially in the 
simplicity of the flowers, although there is considerable 
variety among them in this respect. They are for 
the most part tropical, although a few genera. Arum, 
Ariseema, Symplocarpus, and others, are inhabitants of 
the temperate ]*egions. Some of the tropical aroids are 
plants of considerable size, the largest being climbers, 
whose long stems may reach to the top of lofty trees. 
These climbing aroids are among the most striking of 
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tropical 'growths, especially in the American tropics, 
where some species of Vhilodeudroii and Monstera are 
among the most conspicuous plants met with. The 
smallest and simidest of the family are the duckweeds 
(Lemna), minute floating plants, the smallest of all 
flowering plants (hig. 45, D). Tliese are usually con- 
sidered to be degenei ate relations of the more specialized 
aroids. Some of the latter possess true compound leaves, 
which are almost unknown elsewhere among tlie Mono- 
cotyledons, and in this res 2 )ect they resemble the ferns 
and maii}^ Dicotyledons. 

Probably remotely connected with the aroids are the 
Palms, a large order mainly restricted to the tropics, 
and one of the most striking types of the vegetable 
kingdom. A few genera, like the palmettoes of the 
Gulf States and the fan-palms of southern California, 
extend beyond the tropics, but it is in the hot, moist 
regions of tlie tropics that they rea(?h their most perfect 
development. Most of the palms, as is well known, are 
unbranched trees, with a crown of gigantic leaves, either 
pinnate or fan-shaped. The apparently compound leaves 
of j)alms a'r'S caused by the tearing into strips of an origi- 
nally simple plaited leaf, such as occurs permanently in 
a very few species, and is always found in the seedling. 
The palms have the parts of the flower in threes, as in 
the higher Monocotyledons, and tliey may be either 
perfect or diclinous, i.e. bearing only carpels or stamens. 
In the latter case both sorts of flowers may be upon the 
same plant, or upon different individuals .as in the 
common date-palm. Just what relation the palms bear 
to the aroids is doubtful, but there is a peculiar group 
of plants, the C 3 ’clanther€e, natives of the American 
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ti^oi, wbioh soem U) be t»i 
diate l^etareen tJje two. 


a certain extent •intern,,;. 

r 


Anot!u*r vimt sharply tU^iUwd order of Afonocolylt- 
lions is the (Jrainineas (*r (trasses. 'I'hese are eosnio- 
\>oV\Vauu\ ihoivdislribulioinaiid in the itnnperate reL;i()ii.s 
they form one of tlie most impojiant eJemejjts of llte 
vegetiiiion, especially over open, ex[)Ose(l areas. Ivjo- 
nomieally tliey are the most im])ortant of all jJants, as 
they include all the cereals, as well as sngar-eaiie and 
bamboo, and are the most important food plants for 
herbivorous animals. Tlie number of grjisses exceeds 
that of any other group of Alonoeotylcdons exeej)t the 
orchids. They are, however, very uniform in the struct- 
ure of tlie stem and leaves as well as of the flowers. 


The stems are jointed and usually hollow, sometimes 
of gigantic size, 30-40 metres in some of the bamboos. 
The narrow, two-rauked leaves, with their sheathing 
bases, and the cliaffy scales about the simple flowers, 
are constant characters of this very natural family. 

Certain peculiarities of the ovule and tlie ganuOo- 
phyte indicate tliat the grasses belong near the bottom 
of the series o^ . Alonocotyledons, but their ‘g^reat num- 
bers and wide distribution sbuw that tlu!}’ have become, 
suffieieiitly modified to adapt them very perfectly to 
existing conditions. 

Owing to the absence of any forms intermediate be- 
tween the grasses and the other Monocotyledons, their 
exact position in the system is still very uncertain. 

Closely resembling the grasses externally, but differing 
from them in many inijiortant particulars, are the Sedges 
(Cyperacese), whicli are usually associated with the 
grasses in a single order, (Tliimacefle. It seems proba- 
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ble, however, that the two families are not closely re- 
lated, nn'cl the aedgon are prolvably more nearly related 
y!. oflier L4otip of Monocotyledons, iwssiWy the 

Uiishes (June-aceiv) tfian to the trras.es. Whether tlw 
simple typo of flower fouttd in the gra.H»c« and sedge# 



Fig. 4(1 ( MoiiocotyloAlons — Liiiiflora*.) . — A, a plant of yellow adder-tongue 
(Erythroniuin ) , a typical liliaceous jilant ; B, the underground thickened 
stem or bulb, with tlie simple roots growing from it : C, the pistil, com- 
])()sc(] of three united carjuds; I), diagram showing the arrangement of 
the jiarts of the (lower: E, thnver of Narcissus, dilTering from the true 
lilies ii* hikving an ••inferior” ovary, o: F, (lower of an Iris, a highly 
sjx'einlized How(*r a«lapted to inset*! itollinaiion ; G, cross-section of the 
s(em of Iris, showing the arrangement of the tissues in a typieal mono- 
eo( yhvloMous slem ; rh, the vaseular humlles : FI. a flower of (he pick- 
erel-weed (Pont(td<*ria) : the flower is strongly ‘‘ zygomorjiliic,” e.e. 
bilaterally symmetrical, and the siameiis are in two sets. 


is primitive, or whether it is the result of reduction from 
a more complex one, must remain for the present unde- 
cided. 

All of the higher Monocot^dedons are distinguished 
by much more specialized flowers than those found in 
the forms just considered. This specialization rpani- 
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fests itself first in the development of a colored peri- 
anth or floral envelope, hence they are known as tlie 
petaloideous ” Monocotyledons. Milit of these have 
the carpels more or less perfectly grown together into 
a compound pistil. 

In the great majority of the petaloideous forms the 
parts of the flower are in whorls of three, tlie typical 
arrangement being shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram (Fig. 46, D). The two sets of leaves constituting 
the perianth are usually alike in color and texture, but 
occasionally, Trillium, the outer leaves are green, 
and form a calyx like that found in most Dicotyledons. 
The six stamens are in two alternating whorls, and the 
three carpels completely colierent. 

Probably the lowest of the petaloideous series with 
coherent carpels are the lilies, with their regular flowers 
showing perfect radial symmetry. Here are found 
many of the most magnificent of all flowers, and the 
brilliant colors and fragrance of many of them show 
their adaptation to insect aid in their pollination. 

Starting from the type exhibited by the simpler mem- 
bers of the lily family, it is easy to see how^specializa- 
tion has progres in different directions. TIils is first 
seen in the coherence of the leaves of the perianth, so 
that the flower becomes tubular, as in the hjacinth or 
tuberose. This is sometimes accompanied by a slight 
inequality in the size of the perianth lobes, especially 
if the flower is nodding, and in such cases the stamens 
and pistil are declined so that the flower is more or less 
markedly two-lipped (Fig. 46, H). Carried further, the 
cohesion of the perianth extends to the pistil, and the 
result is a tubular flower with a so-called ‘‘inferior” 
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ovary 46, E). In such flowers the base of the 

perianth is coni[uetely adherent to the ovary, so that 
the outer part of the latter is completely fused with the 
base of the perianth-tube, and the perianth appears to 
be attached to the top of tlie ovary. Familiar examples 
of this are seen in the various species of Narcissus fFig. 
46, E), Amaryllis, and other members of the Amaryllis 
family. 

Much more profound modifications of tlie lily type 
are met with in the Iris family. , Here the cohesion of 
the parts of the flower is accompanied by a su[)pression 
of one set of stamens, and in some of tluun the flowers 
are strongly zygomorpliic, i,e, bilaterally symm.jtrical, 
as in Gladiolus, llie genus Iris (Fig. 4<), F) is per- 
haps the most specialized of the family, the peculiar 
arrangement of the floral parts, especially the stamens 
and pistil, being such as to render insect aid abso- 
lutely necessary in order that pollination may be 
effected. 

Some of the lily family read) tlie dimensions of trees, 
showing a secondary increase in the thickness of the 
stems, rare occurrence among the IMonocotyledons. 
This is brought about, however, not by the contin- 
ued growth of the primary vascular bundles as in the 
Gymuosperms, but by a zone of growing tissue in the 
ground-tissue, within which new vascular bundles of 
limited growth develop, so that a section of the stem 
of one of these arborescent Liliaceie does not show 
definite growth-rings, but appears as a mass of neai*!}' 
uniform parenchyma, in which are imbedded the 
numerous isolated vascular bundles. The Yuccas of 
the southern United States, and the Dracaenas ^nd 
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allied forms of the Old World, are the best-known 
examples of these arborescent lilies. 

Various other adaptations of the vegetative parts are 
shown by many Liliiflonc. Most of them are herba- 
ceous forms, which develop underground stems capable 
of resisting extremes of both cold and dryness. These 
are either bulbs, tubers, or similar shortened and thick- 
ened subterranean stems in whose cells, or those of 
thick scale-leaves growing from them, are stored up 
starch and other food-materials. These bulbs and tubers 
can endure complete drying up without injury, and 
remain dormant during tlie long periods of cold or 
extreme drought to which the plant may be subjected, 
and start into growth very quickly on the advent of 
favorable growing conditions, drawing upon the stored 
reserve food until the new leaves and roots are de- 
veloped. 

These bulbous liliaceous plants are especially de- 
veloped in those countries which Iiave a marked Avet 
and dry season. California and the Cape district of 
Africa illustrate tliis, both of these regions being nota- 
bly rich in liliaceous plants, many of tljem .having 
floAvers of grea ^^eauty. 

The tendency to form zygomorphic flowers, found 
occasionally in tlie Liliiflorai, becomes the , rule in the 
two most speciali/.ed orders of the Monocotyledons, the 
Scitamineie, and the Gynandrje. The former comprises 
the Ginger and Banana families, as well as the familiar 
Cannas of the gardens. The (lynandrje iiudude two 
families, of which the Orchid family is by far the more 
important, and includes a very large majority of the 
forms. Both Scitaminese and Gynandne are character- 
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ized by an inferior ovary and strongly zygomorphic 
jlowers^ with a reduction in the number of stamens 
often to a singh^ one. These two orders represent un- 
doubtedly the highest degree of specialization among 
the Monocotyledons. 

The SciTAMiNE.E 

The Scitamineae are, with very few exceptions, tropical 
plants of very striking and characteristic appearance. 
I'hey are mostly plants of large size with very large 
h‘aves and often showy flowers. Many of them are 
(uiltivated for the beauty of their foliage and flowers, 
like the si)ecies and varieties of (’anna (Fig. 47, A), 
wliile others, like the ginger, and especially tlie banana 
and plantain, are important food plants. They usually 
have a thick underground rhizome from which are sent 
up tlie strong slioots, wliose large loaves wlien young 
are usually rolled up like a cornucopia. Each shoot in 
most of them terminates in a large inflorescence, and 
after the fi uit is ripe the shoot dies. Occasionally the 
growth o^the stem is not checked by the formation of 
flowers, and it may assume almost tree-like proportions, 
as in the curious trav(dlor*s tree/’ Kavenala. The 
flowers of some genera, like (\inna. are themselves very 
showy, but quite as often the showy inflorescence owes 
its attractiveness to the bright-colored bracts in whose 
axils the inconspicuous flowers are borne. This is well 
illustrated by the gaudy yellow or scarlet bracts of Heli- 
conia and the pink or crimson ones of many species of 
Zingiber. 

Another peculiar order of Monocotyledons confined to 
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the New World, is the Bromeliacea5. These are char- 
acterized by modifications of llie vegetative parts rather 
than by the flowera, which are rather simjde in structure. 
Most of the order are epiphytes, and they form one of 
the most striking features of the tropical American flora. 
'J'he best known of these are the so-called “Spanish 



Fio. 47 (Monocotyledons, Scitaminefe, Orchidaeeff>). — A, dower of Canna; 
the flower is stronjjly zyjjonn»rp!iu*, with inferior ovary, o, and the 
stamens reduced to a sin.i;le one; B, the sinjjfle stamen, on, and the 
upper part of the itislil, st, of .A; C, dower >f an orchid (Arethusa), 
showing the marked zygoraorphy, inferior ( ary, o. and the “lip,” 1: 
D, a section through the “column,” or colic cnt stamen and pistil of 
Arethusa, showing * e single anther, on, am the stigma*,".^f : tJie rela- 
tive ]>osilions of ll snlher and the stigma ar such tiiat insect-pollina- 
tion is absolutely -^ce.ssary : B, flow'er <»f tin vvild yellow lady’s-slipper 
(Cypri])rinui)i pnbfsrpns) , one of the orchids; I, th(i sac-shaped lip; 
F, the column of the ladj^’s-.slipjXM’, showing one of the two fertile sta- 
mens, on, the stigma, st, and the third, sterile stamen, x. 


moss/’ of the southeastern United States (^Tillandf^ia 
usneoicles')^ and the cultivated pineapple. Several spe- 
cies occur in Florida, but it is further south that they 
reach their greatest development. In the West Indies 
they are abundant and varied, and form a very conspic- 
uoui? feature of the vegetation, covering the branches of 
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the trees with great roaases of their spiky leaves, 
here and there clusters of showy crimson linicts, ot in 
.owe cases colored floweis. The broad, oveifep- 

. h- if-hf^es, awl the scaltss upon them, form tMetieut 

:w, I...k r... .1., of 

siil)sisieiK‘i*, AS iIh'V are iit no hi*usc UJMm im 

tives to wllii’li UiiiV Alv AUaclu*<l. 

rrohably to bt* vo|^arded as Uh* most S|M'(*ialized ol all 
the Monocotyledons arc l\ie Orchids. In these the 


tlowcr is strongly zygnniiorpliic ( Fig. 47, T, and 
usually one petal is decidedly diffeieiit fi'om the others 
and forms the ‘*lip ’ (/ ). In much the greater number 
of them the stamens are i-educed to a single one, which 
is coherent with tlie upper part of the pistil and forms 
with it the ^‘colunm” (Fig. 47, I), F), but sometimes 
two stamens are present. Usually the pollen-spores 
are lield together in masses (pollinia) by a viscid sub- 
stance, and the position of the pollinia is such that 
insect aid is necessary to dislodge them and transfer 
the pollen to the stigma. We lind, consecpieiitly, among 
the orgliidj a wonderful variety of ingenious devices by 
which cross fertilization is effected. Sometimes the 
ilower is adapted to pollination hy a single species of 
insect upon whicli it is absolutely dependent. 

In s])ite of these 2 :>erfect adaptations for cross-fertiliza- 
tion, the orchids seem for some reason to be less per- 
fectly suited to their environment than many other 
plants. Tliey seldom occur in such great numbers 
together as to make mucli of an impression upon the 
aspect of the vegetation as a whole, although individually 
*^hey are often among the showiest of flowei*s. Compared 
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with the Composita? among the Dicotyledons, or with the 
grasses, which llicy far outnumber in species, tliey give 
the impression of a group of plants in \i, formative con- 
dition, which has not yet reached a stage which fits them 
to compete successfully with their hardier rivals. 

Among the interesting modifications shown by the 
orchids and not found elsewhere among the Monocoty- 
ledons (except in the nearly related BurmanniacccC ), is 
the adoption of tlie saprophytic habit by some of them. 
Such forms, e.fl. Corallorhiza, are cliaracterized by a 
partial or complete loss of chlorophyll, with a corre- 
sponding reduction of the leaves, which are small and 
scale-like. 


Summary 

Considering the Monocotyledons as a whole, they are 
much less numerous than the Dicotyledons as well as 
simpler in structure, and these points together witli cer- 
tain structural resemblances between them and tlie ferns 
seem to indicate that they are the more primitive of the 
two great divisions of the Angiosperms, and it is not 
improbable tlir ^,they have originated directly from 
pteridopliytic ancestors, or possibly through forms 
related to the Cycads. 

It seems likely that the lowest of the Monocotyledons 
are the simple aquatic forms like Naias, where the flower 
consists of a single stamen or carpel, and from these the 
higher types with hermaphrodite flowers, and later those 
with a show.y periantli, have been derived. It is true that 
many botanists consider the extreme simplicity of the 
flowers of the aquatic Monocotyledons to be a reduced 
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conditiom, but there is no evidence of such reduction 
shown by a stu^j^y of their development, and they can- 
not readily be referred to any of the highei’ types of 
flowers. 

Fj’om the apocarpous type, /.6».that in which tlie carpels 
are all distinct, the next step in the evolution of the 
flower is the development of a flower like that of the 
lilies, with tlie cai’pels united to form a compound pistil, 
usually com])Osed of three parts. In this type, which is 
usually considered the central type of the Monocotyle- 
dons, the prevailing number of the different organs is 
tliree. 

From the lily type may be readily derived all the 
higher j)etaloideous forms, the Iridacea), the Scitarninea 3 
and the Orcliidacese. In these there is a cohesion of cer- 
tain parts of the flower and usually a reduction in the 
number of stamens. On the whole, the orchids repre- 
sent the most highly specialized types. 

The allinities of certain otlier groups are not so obvi- 
ous. The grasses, palms, and aroids cannot readily be 
referred to the same series as the lilies, and it is likely 
that eacllT»f these groups has been derived directly from 
apocarpous ancestors. The palms and aroids show cer- 
tain j)oints in common, while tlie latter group resembles 
in certain respects the aquatic forms, like some of tlie 
pond-weeds and their allies, and is probably related to 
them. 

The grasses must remain for the present veiy much 
by themselves. Perhajis a thorough study of tlieir 
embryology may throw some light upon tKeir affinities, 
which at present, it must be admitted, are very obscure. 
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Orchids 

Orchidaceas 


Banana, ginger, etc. 
(ScitaniineaB) 


Dicotyledons 


Aroids 

(Araceic) 


Dicotyledons 


Iris, etc. 
(Irklaceaj) 


Palms 

(Palmaceae) 


Lilies 
I (Liliaceie") 


j l*in(*a}>pl(‘s, (‘t.c. 
I (Broiiu'liaccn*) 


(brasses 
( (iraiiiiiii'a*) 


Apocarpic 


Screw-pines 

(I’amlanacete) 


Bur-r(*(‘(ls 

(S])aigania(H‘fe) 


Pond-weeds 
(Naiadacea;, etc.) 

Diagram to illustrate the relationslii])s of the principal orders of 
Monocotyledons. 



CHAPTER XI 

DICOTYI.KDONS 

The Dicotyledons, the second great division of the 
Aiigiosperms, comprise the major part of existing plant 
forms, and it is among these that the vegetal)] “ organism 
reaches its most comijlete expression. Compared with 
the Monocotyl(‘d()ns they are both more numerous and 
more varied. With the exception of the grasses and a 
few aquatic types, the Monocotyledons are seldom abun- 
dant enough, at least in temperate regions, to give a 
prevailing character to the vegetation of any district; 
the Dicotjdedons, on tlie other hand, are often gregari- 
ous and better able to hold their own in the struggle 
for existence. All the forest.trees of temperate regions, 
exce^rt Gv^mifers, are Dicotyledons, and except for the 
grasses, hardly any of the aggressive plants we call 
weeds are Monocotyledons, and, as we have seen, very 
few types of the Monocotyledons attain the size of trees. 

The most constant character shown by the Dicotyle- 
dons is the presence of two cotyledons or primary 
leaves in the embryo (Fig. 48). A few cases where 
only a single cotyledon is present can usually be 
accounted for by the abortion of one of the cotyledons, 
but it is possible that there may be forms which are 
intermediate in this respect between the two great 
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groups of Angiosperms, although at present no such 
forms aie certainly known. 

The Dicotyledons exhibit great variety in tlie form of 


A 



(■.astor-b«*aii (Ricimis), sliowini? 
tlie (litTeriiiicc* in 
btitween the two 
cot. and the second lor * ‘S, /; 
r,lhe main tn- tajvroot, j >ntin- 
ualion of the stem; I , cr»)ss- 
seetion of the stem, showiiijLi 
thearraiij^einent of the tissues; 
?dy, the vascular bundles: C, 
section of tJie scasl of the 
sliejdierd ’sparse (Caj>sella),tJ)e 
embryo occnj)yin.i4 the whole 
seed-cavity: rot, cotyledons; 
St, stem : D, s(;ctioii of the seed 
of blood-root (Sanguinaria), 
showing the small e&ibryo, em. 


the stem and leaves, and this 
is correlated with a much 
more perfect development of, 
the tissues than is found 
else\vhei‘e in the vegetable 
kingdom. This is shown 
especially in the highly de- 
veloped vascular bundles, 
which in the stems of the 
woody forms show a second- 
ary thickening like that in 
tlie coniferous stem, but the 
tissues of tlie bundle are 
much more specialized than 
in the latter. From the 
continued giowtli of the 
camhium oi* active tissue in 
the bundles of the stem, an- 
nual gro wtli-riiigsvesult, and 
soon the greater part of the 
stem is made up of the sec- 
ondary wood derived from 
the activity of the cambium. 
'Shis results in the develop- 
ment of the massive woody 
stems charactelfstic of dico- 


tyledonous shrubs and trees. 
In this secondary thickening of the stems and roots, the 
Dicotyledons differ from tlie Monocotyledons and ap- 
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proacli the Conifers, where a similar method of second- 
ary thickening seems to have been developed quite 
independently. I 

While the leaves of the Monocotyledons are usually 
linear, with parallel venation, those of the Dicotyledons 
exhibit great variety in outline and venation. They 
toay occasionally have simple leaves much like those 
of the typical Monocotyledons, but much oftener the 
leaves are broadly expanded, with a clearly defined 
petiole or stalk, and a broad lamina with reticulate 
venation. The base of the petiole is often provided 
with small leaf-like appendages, stipules. The ar- 
rangement of the veins varies with the shape of the 
lamina, but is always more or less clearly reticulated. 
There may be only one main vein or midrib, or there 
may be several laige veins of nearly equal size radiat- 
ing from the junction of the lamina and petiole. While 
the margin of the leaf may be smooth as in most Mono- 
cotyledons, it is oftener variously indented or lobed, 
and this may be carried so far as to result in a complete 
division of the lamina into separate leaflets, and thus 
coinppunjJ leaves like those of the ferns arise. The 
size of the leaves is largely dependent upon the condi- 
tions of growth, and in plants of very dry regions, or 
in some parasites and saproph57^tes, the leaves may be 
entirely wanting. Where leaves are entirely absent 
their place may be taken by portions of the stem, whose 
outer cells develop chlorophyll. 

The varidlion in the stem is quite marked as that 
of the leaves. Tlxe stems may be herbaceous or woody ; 
extremely short, even bulbous, like many Monocotyle- 
dons ; or they may be enormously lengthened, slender 
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twining, or creeping ones ; or again, branches may be 
moditied into thorns or tendrils. Underground por- 
tions of the stem frequently develop gJLolons or tubers 
which serve to propagate the plant. Tliese are but a 
few of the manifold forms which the dicotyledonous 
stems may assume. 

The flowers of the Dicotyledons show much the same 
general structure as those of the Monocotyledons, and 
there is much the same difference between the highest 
and the lowest types, the latter hardly surj)assing tlie 
simplest ones found among the Monocotyledons. While 
there is much variation in the number of parts in the 
flowers, it may be said that in the higher types the 
parts — at least sepals and j^etals, and frequently the 
stamens — are most commonly in fives. The number 
of carpels is usually smaller. 

As might be expected from the great diversity shown 
in the flowers, there is also great variety in the char- 
acter of the fruit and seeds, much more so than is the 
case among Monocotyledons. A further discussion of 
this point, however, will be left for a later chapter. 

The carpels and stamens of the typical Dicotyledons 
resemble closely th^ . ^ of the M<mocotyledons. The 
ovule has the same structure, but in many types has 
but a single integument, this being especially the case 
in the highest group, the Sympetalse. The macrospore 
(embryo-sac) originates in the same way, a^d the fully 
developed gametophyte shows the egg-apparatus at the 
upper end of the sac, with the three antipodals at the 
lower end. ' The latter, however, may in exceptional 
cases be considerably increased in number. 

The development of the stamen and the pollen-sacs 
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shows nothing peculiar. The pollen-spores are gener- 
ally of the same ^tetrahedral type found in the lowest 
Archegoniates, and we see that even in these highest of 
all plants the inicrospores have hardly departed from 
the pi’imitive type found in the lowest liverworts, the 
division of tlie spore mother-cell and the structure of 
the ripe si)ores being identical in both. The germina- 
tion of the microspores and fertilization are as in Mono- 
cotyledons. 

Tlie development of the embryo follows at first much 
the same course as in Monocotyledons, but very early 
there is in most cases a marked difference manifested. 
In the Monocotyledons, as a rule, the apex of the 
embryo becomes transformed into the single cotyledon, 
the stem-apex being formed laterall}' ; but in typical 
Dicotyledons the apex of the embryo forms the stem- 
apex, while the two op])osite cotyledons are developed 
secondarily as lateral appendages of it. It may be stated, 
however, that Monocotyledons are known in which the 
stem is derived from a portion of the apex of the young 
embryo, and it is possible that a similar condition may 
obtain in S(Ttne of the lower Dicotyledons. At present 
our knowledge of tlie embryogeny of the lower mem- 
bers of both of the great divisions of Angiosperms is 
far from complete. 

The degree of development attained by the embryo 
before the s^d ripens, varies a good deal in different 
Dicotyledons. In some forms, especially saprophytes 
and parasites with minute seeds, e.g. the Indian pipe 
(Monotropa), the embryo in the ripe seed is completely 
undifferentiated and consists of a few cells only. 
Usually, however, it is well developed, and the primary 
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organs, stem, root, and cotyledons, are readily made out. 
The embryo may be imbedded in the endosperm and 
not occupy the whole of the seed-cavity (Fig. 48, 
D), but more often, perhaps, the endosperm is com- 
jdetely absorbed before the seed ripens, and the large 
embryo fills the seed completely, as we see in all legu- 
minous plants. In such embryos the cotyledons are 
very large and thick, and their cells are filled with 
starch and other food-substances which are used up in 
the early stages of germination (Fig. 48, C). 

The cotyledons usually differ a good deal in shape 
from the later leaves (Fig. 48, A), which gradually 
acquire their perfect form. The cotyledons, where the 
embryo fills the seed, are, as we have seen, thick and 
fleshy, with obscure veins ; but where the embryo does 
not fill the seed, and endosperm is present, they are 
usually more like the later leaves, being thin with 
prominent veins, as in the morning-glory. 

None of the Dicotyledons occur as submersed marine 
plants, but otherwise they are found in nearly every 
situation where plants can grow at all. They may be 
completely immersed in fresh water, e,g, bladder-weed 
(Utricularia), or f » leaves may float as in the water- 
lilies, while many of them are inhabitants of swamps, 
where they are more or less completely submerged. 
Many of them live in the sand of the seashore, while 
others are desert plants. The various forms of sage- 
brush and cacti of our own Western arid regions are 
excellent types of these “xerophytic” Dicotyledons. 
In these the evaporating surface is greatly reduced by 
the minute size of the leaves, and loss of water is further 
retarded by excessive thickening of the outer tissues of 
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the stem and leaves. These thick protective tissues also 
serve to shield the underlying green cells from the too 
strong rays of thv> sun. The latter result is also brought 
about in many desert plants by the development of a 
thick covering of hairs to which the peculiar gray color 
of many of these is due. 

Dicotyledons are among the last plants to disappear 
upon high mountains, and some of them have been 
encountered as far toward the poles as explorations have 
extended. 

Among the Dicotyledons are found the most extraor- 
dinary modifications known among plants, such as the 
remarkable contrivances developed in some of the insec- 
tivorous plants like the pitcher-plants and the Venus’s 
fly-trap. It is among these also that the most perfect 
types of climbing plants are found, especially those with 
tendrils of various patterns. Parasites and saprophytes 
are common in certain families of Dicotyledons, while 
among the Monocotyledons they are rare. The mistle- 
toe and dodder are familiar examples of parasites, while 
the Indian pipe of the eastern United States, and its 
neai relative the curious “snow-plant” (Sarcodes) of 
the Sierra Nevada, may be cited as typical saprophytes. 
Everywhere, excej^^t in the sea, where any vegetation 
exists at all, we encounter the ubiquitous Dicotyledons. 

Classification of Dicotyledons: Chortpetal.® 

The Dicotyledons maybe divided into two pretty well- 
defined great divisions, each of which contains numerous 
orders. In the lower series (Choripetalre), the petals 
are quite separate, and this may be true of other parts 
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of the flower as well ; but in a larger number the carpels 
are more or less completely coherent, and the sepals are 
also frequently united into a cup-shaped|Or tubular calyx. 
The lowest of the Choripetalm are the Amentacete, so 
named from usually having the simple flowers in elon- 
gated catkins or aments. The willows (Fig. 49, A D), 
poplars, and various nut-trees are familiar examples of 
this group. A second order allied to these includes the 



Fig. 49 (Lower Dicotyledons — Amentacere, Ccntrospermne). — A, male 
intiorescencc of a willow: B, an individual staniiiiatc dower consist- 
ing' of two stamens surrounded by incojispicnous bracts; C, a female 
inlioresctuicc of a willow, each tiowtu* (D) consisting of a single jnstil 
made up of two coherent carpels; E, dower of a knot-grass (Polygo- 
num) ; the i>erianth consists of live colored stjpals; F, the pistil of K, 
with the side of the ovary cut away to show the single ovule borne at 
the api?x of the doral axis; G, section of the dower of a scarlet catchriy 
(Silene) : the sepals arc' united into a tuhi' enclosing the frc'e petals and 
stanuins ; the petals are. showy, and the dower is poUinat*;;^! hvJnscH'.ts; 
H, diagram of the flower of Silene; the pistil is composeil of tliree 
carpels ; the central axial olacenta hears numerous ovules. 


pepper family, a tropical group which superficially, at 
least, shows a curious similarity to the aroids, and may 
prove to comprise connecting forms between Mono- 
cotyledons and Dicotyledons. In tliese low types the 
flowers are often diclinous, i.e, stamens and carpels are 
in separate flowers and no perianth is present, or the 
perianth is reduced to inconspicuous scales. It is gen- 
erally supposed that these amentaceous Dicotyledons 
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are reduced forrns, but this cannot be taken for gianted, 
and further investigation is needed before definite con- 
clusions can be beached as to their systematic position. 

Tlie AmentacecC are largely inhabitants of the cooler 
parts of the world, some of them, like the willows and 



coluiiibiiic (vVquilc^ia) : llie potals. are into tubiiliir necta- 

ries : C. tlower of a larksjnir (Ikdidiiniuin) : the iluwer is stronjjly 
zy.i*oni(>ri)hic, and the n}>j>er sepals form the si>ur, or nectary; D. 
dowf^r of^Jie tiili])-tree (IJriotleiidnm), one of the Mas^nolia family; 
tie tlower is divided leiiirlliwise t»» show the numerous stamens, aiid 
tl e separate car])ols ^xronju'*! loi:elh(‘r np«»n the eloiifjatcd central reeei>- 
taele; K, tlower of the wihl lotus (Nelumbo), one of the water-lily 
family ; F, younp: fruit of the lotus. consistin>r of the eiilarjjed eoniciil 
reeeptaeh*, with the separate carpels, car, embedded in cavities in its 
upper surface. 


birches, being among the most northerly of all trees and 
shrubs. 

A second primitive gronj) of Choripetala‘ is the 
Polycarpicfc represented by the buttercup' family and 
its allies. Some of these also recall one group of the 
Monocotyledons, the Apocarpte, e,ff. Alisma, Sagitta- 
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ria, etc., in the character of the flowers. The parts of 
the flower are all separate, and in the lower members of 
the group, of indefinite number. Thit is well shown 
in the various species of buttercups (RaiiuncuUis). The 
Ranunculus family also offers some interesting examples 
of specialization within a group which nevertheless 
retains a very primitive type in the arrangement of the 
floral parts. In Anemone (Fig. 55, A) and in Clematis, 
as well as other genera, the petals are quite suppressed 
or inconspicuous, wliile their place is taken by the large 
petaloid sepals. Some other genera, like the columbines 
(Aquilegia), larkspurs (Delphinium), and monkshood 
(Aconitum), have the 1-1^® flower extraor- 

dinarily modified in form, and yet retain the primitive 
completely separated car])els and numerous stamens 
(Fig. 50, B, C). These modifications of the flower are 
all intimately connected with insect-pollination, and 
many of the more specialized forms like Delphinium 
and Aquilegia are probably entirely dependent upon 
insects or humming-birds for pollination. On the other 
hand, some species of Ranunculus with inconspicuous 
flowers are always self-fertilized. Other Pclycarpicae 
are the water-lilie < ^Nymplueacere, Fig. 50, E), magno- 
lias, and several other less familiar families. 

Another probably primitive group of the Choripetahe 
is the order known as the Centi'osperime. The lowest 
members of the series, the buckwlieat family (Poly- 
gonaceie, Fig. 49, E), the pig-weeds (Clienopodiaceae), 
etc., have flowers which recall the peppers and some of 
the simple Monocotyledons in having the single ovule 
formed directly from the apex of the floral axis (Fig. 
49, F, o). The higher ones have numerous ovules, 
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which also arise from the apex of the axis, which here 
forms the placenta (Fig. 49, H). The lower Centro- 
spermm have sm^ll, inconspicuous flowers which are 
principally self-fertilized; but some of the higher ones, 
e,g, the pink family, often exhibit very showy flowers 
which depend upon insect aid. In these more special- 
ized types the calyx is usually cup-shaped or tubular 
instead of being composed of completely separate sepals 
(Fig. 49^ G). Somewhat higher is a second order 
(Cruciflorm), including the (’rucifene (mustard family) 
and poppies (Papaveracese). In tliese the carpels are 
usually of definite number and united into a compound 
pistil. The former family is one of the most clearly 
defined of all the Angiosperms, having always the same 
number of parts in the flower, Le. four sepals and petals, 
six stamens, and two carpels (Fig. 51, A, B). The 
poppies are more variable in the number of parts in the 
flower, and must he considered as a more generalized 
family than the Crucifera?, and more nearly related to 
the Polycarpica3. 

The sundews and pitcher-plants (Fig. 58) represent 
the order 0istiflorae, and are distinguished by perfectly 
symmetrical flowers, but are of most interest on account 
of their extraordinarily modified leaves, which form very 
efficient insect-traps. The violets, which also belong to 
the Cistifloraj, are characterized by their showy, strongly 
zygomorphic flowers. 

Under the name Emwche have been included a large 
number of families grouped into four orders, charac- 
terized by usually symmetrical flowers whose parts are 
in fives. Among these may be mentioned the vines 
(Vitaccai), maples (Aceraceie), geraniums (Gerania- 
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cere), as well as many others more or less familiar. 
(Fig. 51, (\ D.) 

The order Tricoccm, of somewhat dotbtful affinity, in- 
cludes the single family Eiiphorbiacem with the various 
species of Euphorbia as ty]>es. A few are cultivated, 
like the familiar castor-bean (Ricinus), and the showy 



Fig. .51 (Hiiihor ClioriiK*tal;v). — A, wall-flower (Cheirantlms) : tlie parts 
of the flower are (leliiiile in iiiiinher; 1>, the six staiiiens, tlie two outer 
ones shorter than the others, an<l tlie mafle up of two eohe- 

reiit <*arj)els ; C, flow(‘r of Oxalis, the parts perfect ly synijnetri<*al, anti 
in lives; I), the ten stamens, a?}, in sets of live eatfl».j and.tln*. five 
carpels, .st ; E, flow(*r o^‘ a iSpira*a, one sitle removed to show the live 
fro(* e.arpcls, cor. ami m numenm.s slamens iiiwSerted upon tlu‘ calyx 
marijin : F, flower of t .e common pea (IMsum), showinj? marketl zy^jo- 
imn’pliy : G, the ten stamens, om*- of tliem fr(‘e, and tlie sinjuile carpel, car, 
of 1 lu‘ pea ; H, a flower of Fuchsia, with “ inferior *’ ovary, o, and showy 
colored sei»als. 


Crotons and Poinscttia of the greenhouses. The 
flowers in all Euphorbiacem are iiic()ns])icuons, but it 
is common foi- them to develop showy bracts about the 
clusters of flowers, and these serve the same purpose as 
the showy petals of other Choripetalm. 

The most specialized as well as the most numerous 
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of the Choripetalae are the Calyciflora3, so called from 
the fact thai the sepals are united into a tnl>ular or 
cup-shaped caly^K upon whose margin are iiiserliul the 
petals and stamens. Very commonly the floral axis is 
prolonged into a tube which may be completely grown 
to the ovary at its base, so that the ovary becomes ‘‘ in- 
ferior,” as we have seen to be tlie case in the higher 
Moiiocot 3 dedons. Much the commonest number for 
the sepals and petals is five, although somi- families 
show regularly four, ejj. the Onagi-acem (fuchsia, 
evening-primrose, etc.), and occasionally the number 
is indefinite (Cactacea*). The number of s^^amens in 
the Calyciflorm is occasionally tlie same as the petals, 
but usually either double the number, or still more 
numerous. 

The order Rosiflone, which is subdivided into several 
families, is one of the largest and most familiar groups 
of the (valycitlonc. In some of tli(‘se, ejf, the straw- 
berry, the carpels are quite separate, while in others, 
api)le and pear, tliey are more or less completely 
united, and there is an approach to an inferior ovary. 

The mjutle family (AlyrtaceaO is mainly tropical. 
The petals are often wanting, but the numerous sta- 
mens, whicli are Avliite or red, are very conspicuous and 
serve to attract insects just as showy petals would do. 
The ovary is here inferior, and tlic tissues of the calyx 
may become flesliy and edible in tlie ripe fruit, as in 
the pomegranati^ or guava. 

The Aralia family and the parsley family (Umbelli- 
ferae) are two related families of the Calyciflorfe, which 
are not, however, very clearly related to the others. 
Of the former the common ivy (Hedera) and the sev- 
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eral native species of Aralia, including the ginseng, may 
be mentioned. The Uinbelliferne are mainly inhabitants 
of the northern lieraispliere and are alU closely related. 
Both of tliese families are distinguished by the arrange- 
ment of their usually inconspicuous flowers in umbels 
— hence they are united witli the allied family Corna- 
eese (dogwoods) into a common order Uinbelliflone. 

Two of the most specialized orders are the Passi- 
florinae (passion-flowers and their allies) and the Cac- 
taceae. The latter is a very peculiar group of American 
desert plants; the former are also largely American, 
but belong principall)^ to the moist tropical regions. 

The last order of the (^alyciflorce is a very important 
one, the Leguminosa% including the beans, peas (Fig- 
51, F, G), and other leguminous plants. Of the tliree 
families, two, the Mimoseje, of which various specie's of 
Acacia and Mimosa are cultivated, and the Csesalpineje, 
of which the honey-locust (Gleditschia) and the red-bud 
(Cercis) may be mentioned as native, are mainly tropi- 
cal, while the otlier and much larger family, Papiliona- 
cesB, includes most of the numerous Leguminosfc of 
temperate regions. T^he chariot eristic butte j fl y-shaped 
flowers of tliese })la ,cs, and their pod-sliaped fruits, are 
too familiar to need further description. 

The SvMPETALii^: 

The Dicotyledons which have just been considered 
either have the petals entirely separate or quite absent. 
There is a second division, including the most specialized 
as well as the larger number of the Dicotyledons, in 
which with very few exceptions the petals are more or 
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less completely united, and the corolla is “ sympetalous,” 
or “gamopetalous.” The greater number of these, in 
addition to theiii^ being more highly specialized, indicate 
that they are, as a 
whole, a later and 
more differentiated 
group than the Cho- 
ripetalae, although it 
must be remembered 
that certain families 
of the latter are 
higlily s])ecialized. 

The highest of the 
Sympetahe, how- 
ever, are probably 
the most recent and 
higlily developed of 
all plants. 

The S 3 unpetala 0 
fall readily into two 
main divisions, the 
Jsocarjwe, which 
have tlie carpels 
equal in number to 
the petals, and the 
Anisocarpte, in which they are fewer. None of the Sym- 
petaLne ever have the carpels separate, but they are 
always completel}" united into a compound pistil. The 
Isocarptc are supposed to be the more primitive of the 
two divisions, and a few of them have the* petals almost 
free (Fig. 52, C), and to some extent connect the Cho- 
ripetalse and Sympetalae. Of these isocarpous forms the 



Fi(i. 52 (Syinpctala*). — A, of wild 

Azalea ( risrofoi). one of tlie isoearpoiis 
Synipotahe ; all th(‘ parts of the Hower in 
fives: B, a section r)f the ovary of Azalea, 
showing!: the. five divisions: C, flower of 
th(^ j)ine-sap (Monotropa), lh(‘ jx'fals and 
sej)als quite separate; D, flower of the 
sorrel-tree (Oxydendrnm), the petals co- 
Jierent almost to the tips: E, flower of 
shootiiifj-star (Dodeeatheon) , one of the 
primrose family: F, flower of Petunia, 
» one of the anisocJirpous Sympetahe; 
parts of the flower in fives, except the 
two carpels, shown in the cross-section 
of the ovary, G. 
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beautiful Rhododendrons and Azaleas (Pig 52, A) are 
familiar, as well as the various species of cranberries, 
huckleberries, wintci’gieen, etc. The Q:railing arbutus 
of ilie Atlantic States, and the manzanita and inadroRo 
(Arbutus') of the Pacific coast arc also characteristic 
types. The other two orders of the Isocarpa^ are repre- 
sented by the i)riinroses ( Primuliiue) and the persim- 
mons ( Diospoj’iiiie ). 

TJie great majority of the Syni])etahe belong to the 
second di vision. AnisoearpcC. 'riiese rre especially 
abundant in the troi)ics, where they form the predomi- 
nant ciuistitnents of the vegetation. Tlie less specialized 
types are included in the order Tubillone, with regular 
tubular or funnel-shaped flowers. Here belong the morn- 
ing-glo]*ies, the phloxes, and nightshades, all of them 
including familiar wild or garden plants (Fig. 52, F). 

The second or<ler of the Anisocarpte, the Labiati- 
floree, as the name indicates, has flo\yers whicli are usu- 
allj" strongly bilabiate, /.c. arc markedly zygoniorpliic. 
This, together with a reduction in tlie niiinber of sta- 
mens, indicates a moie specialized type than the Tubi- 
floicC. The two most important families of tlio tempeft- 
ate regions are the worts (Scropliulariaceic) and mints 
(LabiaUe), both of which include numerous familiar wild 
and cultivated plants (Fig. 58, A-D). In -both of them 
the stamens are reduced to two or four, and they often 
exhibit very perfect ada2)tation to ci*oss-fertilization. 
Allied to these, and represented in the wanner parts 
of the United States by a fcAv examples, is the Bigno- 
nia family, nluch more abundant, however, in tropical 
regions. Catalpa and Tecoma (the trumpet-creeper) 
are the genera occurring within our limits. 
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The third order of the Anisocarpse, the Contoi-tse, 
includes several characteristic families, among them 
the milkv eeds (jAsclepiadacese) and dogbanes (Apo- 
cynace®). To the latter belong the oleander and 
periwinkle, while the gentians, and the olive family 



Fig. (Sympetalsi', Labiatiflora^, rom]>osita*). — A, flower c>f dead-nettle 
(Laniium), tlio Ibiwer stronirly zypunorpliie ; K, stamens and pistil of 
Laminin; tiower of speedwell ( \eroiiiea), the stamens reduced to 
two; J), /ii)\ver of toad-llax (Jdnnria). the flower /y^omorphic, and 
tJje base of the corolla j)r<»lon.iied into a sinir ; E, indort'seence of the 
Cana<la thistle tClr.sium). the si iall flowers at^j^refjated into a head 
W'liicli looks like a sinjijle tiower; F, an individual tiower of E; o, the 
inferior ovary; p, the hairs which form tlie “ i>api)iis/’ or cralyx : an, 
the fohereiit anthers; <1. inlloreseence of the may-weed (Maruta), tlie 
outer doNver# sterile and [►etal-like. servinj:: merely as organs for atlract- 
irtg insects: II, one of the tubular perfect d<»wers fnnn tie* central part, 
or disk, of the inflorescence of Maruta ; I, a single d<uver from the intlo- 
rescenceof the dandelion : all tlie dowers are alike and have th(i corolla 
split open and strap-.sJiaped ; p, the feathery pappus; o, the ovary. 

(Oleaceai), with the lilac and ash as familiar re})reseiita- 
tives, also belong to the Contorte. 

The highest of all the Anisocarjise, and therefore at 
the head of the whole vegetable kingdom, are the 
Aggregatse, including several families. Of "the lower 
families, the honeysuckles (Caprifoliacese) and the 
madder family (Rubiaceae) are the best known, while 
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the great family of Compositse is the highest of all. 
TJie latter is tlie largest family of plants and shows 
extreme specialization of the floral structures in the ex- 
tensive cohesion of the parts, which extends to the sta- 
mens as well as the other parts of the flower. Tlie 
flowers, as is well known, are aggregated in dense lieads 
surrounded hy bracts wliich give the whole inflorescence 
the appearance of a single flower (Fig. 53, E, G ). This 
is especially so in such forms as tlie asters and daisies, 
where the outer flowers have the corolla huge and flat- 
tened, so that each of these ray -florets looks like a 
single petal. In many genera these outer flowers are 
destitute of stamens and sometimes the pistil is also 
abortive, and the ray-florets serve simply to make the 
inflorescence conspicuous. There are many interesting 
transitions between the lower Composita3, where all the 
flowers of the inflorescence are alike, and those in which 
the ray-florets are entirely sterile. 

The type of inflorescence developed in the Compositse 
seems to have been particularly effective, as these plants 
are notoriously prolific. The actual number of seeds is 
not excessively large as compared with ^ many other 
plants ; but ea v individual flower almost always suc- 
ceeds in ripening its seed, and the one-seeded fruits are 
usually provided with most efficient means of transpor- 
tation. One has but to think of the legions of common 
Composites, — daisies, sunflowers, tliistles, burdocks, 
dandelions, and many others of our commonest and 
most troublesome weeds, — to realize how well fitted 
these plants are to hold their own in the struggle for 
existence. 
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Summary 

Owing to the<Jenornious number of Dicotyledons the 
task of arranging them systematically is a formidable 
one, and it is unlikely that any arrangement yet pro- 
posed can be considered final. Very much more infor- 
mation is needed in regard to the development of both 
floial and vegetative parts, as well as in regaj-d to the 
embryology, especiall}’ in the obscure and doubtful types, 
before we shall have the data necessary for a satisfactory 
classification- Theii relation to the Monocotyledons is 
also very uncertain, and a thorough comparison of the 
lower types of Dicotyledons with these is very much 
needed. 

It is generally admitted that the apocarpous Choripet- 
alsD, Le, those with entirely distinct carpels, are the most 
primitive. The simpler RanunculaccLC offer many resem- 
blances to the a[)ocarpous Monocotyledons, and it is possi- 
ble that here we have a point of contact between the two 
groups. It is, however, not at all impossible that the 
Dicotyledons have had a multiple origin, and the possi- 
bility of tlie derivation of the PiperinetT, and possibly the 
lower Ceiitrospermm from luonocotyledonous types like 
the aroids, is not improbable. This would imply that 
some, at least, of the apetalous Dicotyledons are prim- 
itive types, and not reduced from petaloideous forms. 
The occurrence of numerous apetalous types among the 
oldest fossil remains of Dicoty ledons also strongly sug- 
gests their primitive cliaracter. If this view is correct, 
it is quite possible that the Amentaceoe and some other 
Apetalse constitute a line of development entirely dis- 
tinct from that of the petaloideous forms. 
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In passing from the lower to the higher types there 
is a reduction in the number of parts, ac(*.omp{inied by 
their cohesion. The carpels are lii-st affected, and then 
ihe sepals, and linally the corolla. Hednction in tlie 
number of stamens is common in certaiji groups, es2)e- 
cially the Labiatiflorm, and the cohesion of the stameJis 
among themselves occurs regularly in llu‘ ('oni})ositas but 
is much less perfect than that of tlie otli(‘r floral parts. 
Most of the more specialized types, both of Choripetahe 
and Sympetahe, have inferior ovaries. 

The Sympetahe are unquestionably the highest of the 
Angiosperms. Wliether the group is a liomogeneous 
one, or, as seems more likely, sympetaly has originated 
more than once, must be determined by further re- 
searches. The radially symmetrical (actinomorphic) 
Isocarpai are probabl}^ neartn* the Choripetahe, as shown 
by the occurrence of forms like Monotropa, which have 
sepals and petals quite distinct. It has recently been 
suggested that the Lsocarpte have perhaps been derived 
from the Centrospermai among Choripctalm an<l have 
given rise to the T'ubiflone and Labiatiflorie, whose 
highest members ''re the mints and figworts^ Another 
line, originating irom the ( •alyciflone, lias tlirough the 
Umbelliferie developed the Rubiacetc (madder family), 
and through these the Composite^. Tliere are several 
less important lines of development which cannot be 
taken up here, and it must be remembered that the 
suggestions given here as to the origin of the different 
groups of Dicotyledons are likely to be essentially 
modified when we are in possession of data more com- 
plete than we now possess. The accompanying diagram 
illustrates graphically the arrangement of the princi])al 
groups of Dicotyledons adopted here. 
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Q 


Coinpositaj 


Labiatiflonti 


Synipetalje Syinprtuliv i 

(Is(>cari)a*) (Anisocarpje) ; 


Poplars, willows, vtc. 
(Aiiu*iit.n(‘(‘uO 


Unibcllibone 


rentrosp(‘nnjr CalyoiflonD i 


Polyoari)ica' 


Poppers 

(Piperinea') 



Aroidea' Apocarpje 


ISIonoootyltdoiis 


Diagram to show the relationships of the i)rincipal groups of 
Dicotyledons. 
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UKOLiHiUWh AM) (iK()i;KAlMIU\\L DISTKHU’TION 

The history of tho Plant Kino'doni as revealed by the 
geological record is iiecessajily very l’ragnu‘iitary, but 
nevertheless tlie siiidy of fossil jdant remains has yielded 
most important evidence for tJ'acing tlie succession of 
plant forms. The record is most unsatisfactory with 
reference to the lower jdants, wliose delicate tissues are 
poorly fitted to leave recognizable remains in the rocks. 
Long befoie tliere is any absolute evidence of ^ the ex-, 
istence of plants, it must be assumed tliat these lower 
plants were present upon the earth, but naturally their 
delicate and extremely perisliable structures have left no 
fossil traces. Indeed, througliout the Thallopliytes, with 
few exceptions, the fossil remains are so imperfect that 
a satisfactory est’ ^^te of their real nature is often quite 
impossible. 

The ferns and their allies liave been preserved in many 
cases with remarkable perfection, and the same is true 
of many flowering plants, especially in the later forma- 
tions, and among the Algm a few groups possessing 
silicious or calcareous cell- walls, h.ave been preserved 
in a recognizable form, but these nearly all belong to 
the later formations and throw no light upon the char- 
acter of the eailiest forms. Among the vascular plants, 
however, the tissues are sometimes preserved with such 
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reraarkajile perfection, that thin sections of them may 
be examined with the microscope and reveal the mi- 
nutest details of their cellular structure. A careful 
study of such remains has thrown much light upon the 
real nature and affinities of many fossil types. Very 
rarely, it is true, liave the rei)roductive parts, so essen- 
tial ill classification, bc^en prciserved ; but occasionally 
tliis occurs, and a stud3'' of these lias been of the 
greatest veluc in determining the relationship of these 
fossil forms. 

Unfortunatel3% too much of the work upon fossil 
plants lias been done by men wlio avcmo not botanists 
and who were not sufficientl3" accpiainted with tlie exist- 
ing plants allied to the fossil ones. Consequently great 
confusion has arisen in the attempts to name and classify 
these fgssils. 

In general it ma3’^ be said that the geological record 
bears out the conclusions reached from a stud\" of com- 
parative morpliolog3% although as regards the Thallo- 
phytes the record is too imperfect to have much value. 

The earliest recognizable ])lant remains occur in the 
lower,hili*rian rocks, where there have been found im- 
pressions which have been referred to algic, perhaps 
related to the coarser red or brown forms existing at 
present, but not readily assignable to any existing 
t3q)es, so that the real nature of these plant remains, if 
such they reall3" are, is exceedinglv doubtful. 

Of the existing t3"pes of alga*, a number are knowm 
in a fossil state, but seldom from the earliei* rocks. Of 
the green algm, certain Siphoneic oc.cur fossil in large 
numbers from the Permian rocks upward. "I'hese plants, 
like man3^ existing ones, were heavily encrusted with 
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lime and seem to have played an important i* 81 e in rock- 
building. That anonialous^roup, the (^liaracea% is also 
represented in the later forinatip^is by a considerable 
number of unmistakable forms. These too, owe their 
presm'vation to the calcareous deposit in their C(‘Il-walLs. 
The Charaecic are re})resented not only by fragments of 
stems, but also by the curious spore-fruits, which are 
exactly like those of the living types. The earliest of 
these Characejc occur in the Miocene rocks. Certain 
red algm, Corallincic, are abundant in tlie Mesozoic 
rocks, and probably occurred in the later Paheozoic for- 
mations. Many of tliese are referable to existing genera, 
and closely resemble forms whicli are still living.^ 

Among tlie Alga\ one group, the Diatoms, have left 
very abundant remains, but as yet these have been found 
only in the moi’e i*eeent strata. As the silicions shells 
of these plants are very permanent, their complete absence 
from Paheozoic l ocks seems to indicate that tlie group is, 
comparatively speaking, a recent one. The deposits of 
diatoms are extraoi’dinarily abundant in the later for- 
mations, the first ones occurring in tlie Mesozoic rocks, 
where, however, ^^‘ey are much less abundant ^than in the 
Tertiary format Jlis. Tlie flinty valves or shells are 
perfectly preserved, and make their identification an 
easy matter. Many of the genera and even species are 
identical with living oue.s. The diatomaceous deposits 
are often of astonishing thickness, showing that tliese 
jilants, as at present, occurred in enormous masses 
together. 

The fossil fungi are too few and imperfect to 

1 The most recent investigations ])()int to the existence of Coralline 
algae and Siphonece in the early Silurian deposits. 
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throw any ligl i upon the origin of these puzzling organ- 
isms. 

While it h reasonable to suppose that both liver- 
worts and m )sses existed at a very early period, their 
great delicacy has prevented their preservation as fossils 
except in a few cases, and these are all in the later for- 
mations. No certain remains of Bryophytes are known 
from the Palfeozoic I’ocks. 

With the l^teridophytes the case is very different. 
From the Devonian, and possibly still lower, their re- 
mains occur in great profusion, especially in the Car- 
boniferous rocks, where they form the predominant type 
of vegetation, and their remains are oiten preserved in a 
most perfect manner, even the inner structure often 
being so clear as to make a comparison with the tissues 
of the living forms an easy matter. 

The earliest remains attributed to the ferns occur in 
the lower Silurian rocks, where a fossil named Eopteris 
has been found. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
really is a fern. In the Devonian, undoubted ferns 
occur. Some of these, e.f/, Paheopteris, are admirably 
presei’ved so far as the leaves are concerned, and some 
traces of sporangia have been detected, but these are too 
imperfect to make clear the affinity of the plant with 
modern types. 

It is in the coal measures that the most numerous 
remains of ferns are found, and many of these are in a 
remarkably perfect state of preservation. The most 
recent study of these Carboniferous ferns shows that most 
of them arc eusporangiate, and evidently related to the 
living Marattiaceie, an order which at present is repre- 
sented by a small number of tropical species which are 
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evidently the remnants of a disappearing type. As we 
have endeavored to show in a previous chapter, the 
primitive nature of the Marattiacem is also shown by 
the structure both of gainetophyte and sporophyte. The 
Leptosporangiatm, which at present are the predomi- 
nant types of ferns, are absent from the older forma- 
tions, and first appear with certainty in the early 
Mesozoic rocks. The earliest ones belong to the fami- 
lies which are nearest the Eusporangiatm, while the 
more specialized forms appear later. 

While the ferns — at least the Leptosporangiates — 
are still important factors in the present vegetation of 
the earth, tlie other two orders are very much less 
prominent, and many of the types related to them are 
now quite extinct. Of the E([uisetine{e, or horsetails, 
only the genus Equisetum survives. Tliis same genus 
can be traced back to the Mesozoic, and possibly even to 
the later Pahcozoic rocks, where it is associated with 
many peculiar genera wliich disappear completely in the 
later formations. Among tlie largest and best known 
of these ancient forms are the species of Oalamites, 
which were like gigantic horsetails, and whose stems 
exhibit a secondai ^^thickening of the vas(udar bundles, 
so that the stem continued to increase in size until the 
plant assumed tree-like proportions. Another character- 
istic group was the AnnularieiC, a peculiar family mainly 
restricted to the Carboniferous and sometimes associated 
with Calamites. In the few cases where the cones of 
these fossil Equisetineai have been preserved, they show 
an arrangement of the tissues and sporangia much like 
those of the existing species of Equisetum. It is evi- 
dent that some of these ancient Equisetineae were hete- 
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rosporous, but ihe difference between the macrospores 
and microspores was less than in the othei groups of 
heterosporous Pt^ idophytes. 

The oldest fossils which can be referred to the 
Equisetineai, occur in the Devonian rocks. They 
increase in numbers in the overlying formations, reach- 
ing their maximum development in the Carboniferous, 
after which they rapidly diminish in numbers, until the 
sole survivors of this once important group are leduced 
to the members of a single genus. 

A very characteristic order of fossil Pteridophytes 
is the Spheiiophyllejc, sometimes associated v;itli the 
Calamiteaj, butprobably better separated from the other 
Pteridopliytes as a special class now totally extinct. 
They had slender stems with the leaves arranged in 
whorls. The leaves were nari'owly spatulate, with more 
or less conspicuous dichotomous divisions and diclioto- 
mous venation. Tlie stem was traversed by a single 
axial vascular bundle not unlike that of Lycopodium. 
The sporangia 1 spikes have been preserved, and it is 
evident that the plants were sometimes heterosporous. 
Their exact relation to the other Pteridophytes is still 
uncertain, and further investigations are necessary to 
determine this. 

The Lycopods also reached their greatest develop- 
ment during the Carboniferous, and like the Equisetineic 
these ancient forms far surpassed, both in size and com- 
plexity, their modern descendants, none of which are 
plants of large size, the largest being slender creeping 
or half-climbing forms, reaching occasionally^ a length 
of four to five metres. The living genera. Lycopodium 
and Selaginella, botli occur fossil, the former extending 
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back to the Devonian, thus being one of the oldest 
genera known in the whole class. During the Carbo- 
niferous there appeared numerous arborescent forms, 
the principal genera being Lepidodendron and Sigil- 
laria. These trees exhibited a secondary growth of 
the stem, like that of Conifers, and the appearance 
of these was probably not unlike that of the modern 
coniferous trees, suggesting that the latter may be 
really related to forms like Lepidodendron. These were 
heterosporous like Selaginella, but apparently hetero- 
spory was not so pronounced. 

Botli of the lowest existing types of seed-bearing 
plants, the ("ycads and Cingko, are found fossil. They 
probably originated in the later Pahcozoic formations, 
perhaps in the later Carboniferous. After the ('Carbo- 
niferous they increase rapidly in numbers, reaching 
their maximum in the Mesozoic, after which they 
diminish in numbers, giving way before the more 
specialized Conifers and Angiosperms. Many of the 
fossil cycadean remains are very complete, and often 
arc obviously much like the existing genera, several of 
which, includin.(T the genus Cycas, undoubtedly occur 
fossil. 

The peculiar genus Gingko, now reduced to a single 
species, is represented by numeious fossil species, the 
oldest dating back to the Permian. 

The ('ordaiteai comprise a group of entirely extinct 
plants which have been considered to be, in many ways, 
intermediate between the Cycads and Conifers. They 
are most , abundant in the coal measures, but occur 
as early as the Devonian. They have been so perfectly 
preserved, in some instances, that the structure of the 
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flowers can \w. made out, even to the inner structure 
of the large pollen-spores, in which tlie- gametophytic 
structure is mcy^e complicated than in any existing 
Gymnosperms. 'i'he pollen-spores have even been 
detected in the receptacle above the opening of the 
ovule. 

It is doubtful whether any true Conifers existed prior 
to the Permian formations, wliere forms allied to living 
genera occur, but no existing genera, except Gingko, 
which probably should be removed from the Coniferfe, 
occur until the Mesozoic, when a number of the living 
types are encountei’ed. In the later Mesozoic, especially 
the Cretaceous, and in the early Tertiary formations, 
they become abundant and characteristic fossils, some 
of which are scarcely distinguisliable from living forms. 
Most of tlie existing genera are represented in the 
Cretaceous rocks, and in some cases even living species 
can be recognized. Thus the bald cypress of the 
southern United States, Taxodium dimtixhum^ is repre- 
sented by an apiarently identical form, T, distichum 
mioceniim^ wliicli is a common and widespread fossil 
of the la^r Miocene and early Pliocene rocks, having 
been evidently far more widely distributed than at 
[)resent, as is also the case with the related genera 
Glyptostrobus and Secpioia. The latter genus is at 
present reduced to two species, the coast redwood and 
the giant tree, confined to the mountains of California, 
but during early Tertiary times both of these, as well 
as man)^ others, were common trees of nearly the whole 
northern hemisphere. 

The pines and firs appear first in the middle of the 
Mesozoic, becoming later more abundant, and holding 
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their own in modern times better tlian any other Coni- 
fers. At present, these are (lecidedly the prevailing 
types of coniferous trees, but even these, in most re- 
gions, show signs of yielding to the encroachment of 
the angiospennous trees. 

While various fossils from the Carboniferous and early 
Mesozoic formations liave been assigned to tlie Angio- 
sperms, it is not until the later Cretaceous is reached 
that undoubted remains of these plants occur. Here 
are found unmistakable traces of both Monocotyledons 
and Dicotyledons, but most of the earliest remains are 
of such character as to throw little light upon the 
relation which these two groups bear to one another. 
Among the earliest forms of which recognizable re- 
mains are found, are [)alms and sennv-pines among 
the Monocotyledons, and birches, willows, and, pojdars 
among the Dicotyledons. It need not necessarily follow 
that these are the most primitive of the Angiosperins, 
although they are doubtless among the more primitive 
types. Their preservation is simply due to the fact 
that their tissues were firm and resisted decay long 
enough to leave Jear impressions. Most of, the living 
Angiosperins winch are considered as probably th(i most 
primitive, especially among the Monocotyledons, have 
extremely delicate and peiishable tissues, Avhich, as in 
the case of algjc, could hardly be exp(M;ted to leave 
recognizable fossil i*emains. 

In the later "i'ertiary rocks, remains of Angiosperms 
became very abundant, and most of the existing groups, 
especially of Dicotyledons, can be distinguislied. It is 
evident that at last a type of plants has been evolved 
which is rapidly crowding out the less perfect types 
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which had preceded it. While the comparative scarcity 
of Monocotyledons has been explained by the assump- 
tion that they aijc a later development tli^^ji the Dicoty- 
ledons, a more plausible explanation is probably that the 
small number of types in which tlie tissues were firm 
enough to have been preserved, accounts for their 
scarcity in a fossil state. 

The geological liistory of the Dicotyledons shows, as 
might have been expected, that tlie earlier tyjjes are all 
Choripetahe — largely the jirimitive Aineiitace*x% willows, 
poplars, etc. Tliese may liave been preceded by herba- 
ceous forms like the living Pipeiinea). but of these no 
traces have been found. The Sympetahe, wliich are 
the most specialized and numerous group at present, 
do not appear until much later, and the fossil record, 
so far as it goes, is cpute in accord witli the conclu- 
sions based upoJi comparative morpliology. 

Geographical Distribution 

In considering the distribution of terrestrial plants, as 
they ai pi^^sent exist, many factors must be taken into 
account. First of all, we must examine the original 
distribution of the ancestors of the existing flora, as 
revealed to us by the study of fossil forms. There are 
next to be considered the factors affecting the distri- 
bution of tliese forms as they^ are found at the present 
time. The most obvious of these factors are climate, 
i.e. temperature and rainfall ; direction of mountains 
and distribution of arid districts ; currents of air and 
water; animals, including man. 

The distribution of plants during the Tertiary period, 
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as revealed by their fossil remains, was evidently very 
different from tliat of tlie present time. Tim most strik- 
ing point about these Tertiary fossils is the wide distri- 
Imtit'ii of many tyj)es now extremely limited in their 
ir *ig'e, and a careful study of the question leads inevi- 
ta\)lv to the conclusion that at this })eriod in the earth’s 
liistory a very uniform climate must have prevailed 
over a large part of the northern liemis[)here, and cor- 
responding to this there was a very similar flora through- 
out its whole extent. It is also evident that a very 
much warmer and more even temperature must have 
prevailed in the higher latitudes which at present are 
incapable of su])porting any but the liardiest plants. In 
early Tertiary times palms, sequoias, magnolias, sassa- 
fras, tulip-trees, and many other tyi)es, now quite absent 
from these regions, were abundant in northern -Europe, 
and even in Greenland and Siberia, showing conclusively 
that at that time a very much milder climate must have 
prevailed there tlian at present. These same types occur 
fossil in the arid western United States, from which they 
have completely disap[)eared. owing, no doubt to the un- 
favorable conditions now existing. • 

In the higher .titudes at tlie present day, there 
exists a zone extending round the earth, where the cli- 
matic conditions are very uniform, and where the plants 
are very similar tliroughout, mucli as was the case 
over a much wider zone in Tertiary times ; but in- 
stead of laurels and magnolias, jjalms and sequoias, 
we find firs and willows, birches and aspen-poplars. 
Many northern plants, like the beautiful little Linnaca 
and white birch, are equally at home in Norway and 
Canada, and the reasons are the same which governed 
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the distribution of the Tertiary flora of the same re- 
gions, 'Le. sinnb'vr climate and nearly continuous land 
communication. ^ 

The conditions in the Antarctic regions are very 
different from those in the northern liemisphere. The 
southern extensions of Africa and South America are 
widely separated, and the little explored land area sur- 
rounding tlie ])olo is totally shut off from both conti- 
nents, and so far as known possesses a very scanty 
flora, both on ac(;onnt of its isolation and the excessive 
severity of the climate. 

While, as we have seen, the flora of the high north- 
ern latitudes is very similar in both the eastern and 
western hemispheres, as we go south, more and more 
new types appear, and as a rule these are (piite differ- 
ent in Mm Old and New Worlds. These differences 
become more pronounced as the tropics are approached, 
when whole oi’ders of plants, like the Cacti and Bro- 
rnelideeie of the New World, or the Proteacem of the 
Old World occur, Avhich have no representatives in the 
other liemisphere. On the other hand, some orders, 
like the Omupositm and Leguminosie, are cosmopolitan, 
as are certain genera, but very few species are thus 
widespreail except as they may have been distributed 
through human agencies, so that, in the tropics espe- 
(uall}^ it is exceedingly rare to find identical species in 
the Old and New Worlds, except as they have thus 
been introduced. 

The alpine flora of high mountains usually contains 
a number of plants often identical with, or closely re- 
lated to, species growing ranch further north, but not 
occurring at all in the adjacent lowlands. This is es- 
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pecially noticeable upon lofty mountains in the tropics. 
Thus in Jamaica the writer has collected upon the 
liighest ])eaks of the island such n^rthei’ii plants as 
strawberries and brambles, buttercups and northern 
species of club-mosses, none of which occur elsewhere 
ill the island nor on the adjacent mainland. A similar 
occurrence of northern plants upon high troj)ical moun- 
tains has been repeatedly observed. The jiiesence of 
these northern plants on the summit of tropical moun- 
tains has been exidained by the supposition that their 
ancestors were driven south by the advance of the gla- 
cial ice-sheet, and with the retreat of the latter, and the 
corresponding increase in the temperature in the low- 
lands, they retreated ii}) to the cooler regions of the 
mountain summits, not being able to live in the hot 
lowlands. 

Where an extensive chain of mountains occurs, run- 
ning north and soutli, it is possible to see how the 
northern plants follow them, ascending higher and 
higher as they proceed southward, seeking in this way 
the same climatic conditions they have left behind them. 
In the United States the Appalachian Mountains, the 
Kockies, and th 'I’aiigtis of the Pacific slope, are all 
beautiful illustrations of this method of distribution of 
northern plants. 

Comparing the north temperate regions of the eastern 
and western hemispheres, we find that eastern North 
America much more nearly resembles eastern Asia 
than it does the much nearer regions of western Europe. 
The latterregioTi lies, for the most part, much further 
north than any part of the United States, and being 
cut off from the south by high mountains, its whole 
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flora is charo jteristically northern. The regions bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean, of course, show many 
forms related tojLhe adjacent j-egions of northern Africa 
and western Asia. 

In eastern Asia the conditions are very similar to 
those in eastern North America. In both regions the 
main trend of the mountains is north and south, so that 
there is direct communication with the trojucs, and 
in both the climatic conditions are remarkably similar, 
showing great extremes of lieat and cold in the northern 
portions, the characteristics of a continental climate. 
In both regions a very large area lies much further 
south than Europe, and the floia is much richer, 
this being especially noticeable in the much larger 
number of forest trees. While in Europe the trees 
are few in number, probably not more than a third or 
fourth as many as in the United States or eastern 
Asia, in the two latter regions tliere is a remarkably 
large number of types, both of trees and herbaceous 
and shrubby plants, which are absent from Europe, 
and wliat is perhaps most unexpected, absent also from 
the Pacific coast of North America. In both eastern 
Asia and North America, the number of tropical types 
is very much larger than in Europe, where very few 
of these exist. 

The interior of all the great continents except Europe 
is more or less arid, and in some cases extensive deserts 
occur with a very peculiar flora adapted to the desert con- 
ditions. Similar arid conditions prevail in the warmer 
parts of western Asia and America, but western Europe, 
owing to the invasion of the land by branches of the 
sea, and the influence of the Gulf Stream, has an insular 
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rather than a continental climate, and the same is true 
of the nortliern parts of the Pacific coast of Nortli 
America. 

Within the tropics there are few genera common to 
the Old and New Worlds, although many families, 
palms, orchids, aroids, and others, are abundantly repre- 
sented in both regions, but usually by distinct genera. 
Where a genus is common to both regions, it is usually 
one wliich has a wide range through the north tem- 
perate regions as well ; e,g, the orchidaiteous genus 
Cypripedium and many genera of ferns, e,g. Polypodium, 
Adiantum. 

The flora of isolated regions, seen in its most extreme 
form in such oceanic islands as the Hawaiian Islands 
and St. Helena, is always exceedingly peculiar, owing to 
the long intervals at which new forms are introduced and 
the modifications which most of these subsequently have 
undergone on account of their changed environment. 
Such regions always contain a large proportion of en- 
demic or peculiar species. .While wide expanses of 
ocean offer the most effective barriers to the distri- 
bution of most p^^nts, high mountains and dese)*ts also 
act as efficient ( lecks to the migration of plants, and 
a very different flora may exist upon opposite slopes 
of high mountain ranges separated by only a few miles 
of .actual distance. A marked instance of this is seen 
in the character of the plants upon the eastern and 
western slopes of the Andes. In the United States 
the almost totally different character of the plants 
of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, except in the north- 
ern regions where occur a number of the sub-polar 
types common to the whole northern zone, illustrates 
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very graphically the effect of the great central arid 
region and lofty mountains in preventing ihe migration 
of plants from oRe side of the continent to the other. 

As we have already intimated, it is evident from the 
geological record that in Tertiary times the northern 
regions enjoyed a much milder climate than at present, 
this being shown by the character of the fossil remains of 
both animals and plants. Many of the common Tertiary 
types of plants are now represented by a small number 
of their descendants restricted to a much smaller range, 
like the species of Torreya and Sequoia. In Europe 
we find these forms associated with many others, like 
the magnolias, tulip-trees, hickories, and many more, 
still existing in eastern Asia and America, but else- 
where extinct. In short, the Tertiary flora of the sub- 
polar zone was made up mainly of types still existing 
in regions much further south. The modern descend- 
ants of these Tertiary plants have many of them per- 
sisted unchanged in some regions, but have been quite 
crowded out or very much modified in others. The 
retreat of these plants from their northern habitat was 
mainly dife, no doubt, to great climatic changes, and 
the principal of these was the severe glaciation to which 
the whole northern part of the globe was subjected in 
post-tertiary times. 

As the ice-sheet advanced southward, the plants were 
driven before it, and many forms were doubtless com- 
idetely destroyed. The fate of these progenitors of the 
existing flora of the northern hemisphere was very dif- 
ferent in different parts of the earth. In America and 
eastern Asia the trend of the main mountain ranges is 
north and south, and offered no barrier to the south- 
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ward retreat of vecfetatioii before the advancing ice* 
sheet, and as the latter retired again the plants were 
enabled to return northward. • 

In Europe, owing to the position of the great nioun- 
taiu chains, as well as its higher latitude, the whole 
region north of the Alps was subjected to the action of 
the glaciers, and the southward retreat of the plants being 
cut off, veiy many forms perished, while the same plants 
have survived in the more favored legions of Asia and 
America, in both of which a far larger number of sur- 
vivors of the primordial Tertiary flora occur than in 
Europe. The occurrence of nearly related isolated types 
in widely separated regions can almost always be ex- 
plained as a survival from once widely distributed an- 
cestors. In the case of herbaceous plants, such as 
Podophyllum, Stylophorum, and other peculiar types 
common to eastern Asia and Atlantic North America,^ 
we can only reason from analogy, but in the case of many 
woody plants, especially trees, e,g, the tulip-tree (Lirio- 
dendron), Torreya, etc., this is abundantly proved by the 
fossil remains. 

Perhaps the rr /’t striking instance kno\v?i of close 
correspondence i - the flora of widely separated regions, 
is the one already spoken of, ix. the great number of 
identical or closely related plants found in the temper- 
ate regions of Pacific Asia, northern China, Mantchuria, 
and Japan — and Atlantic North America. iMiich of our 
knowledge of these extraordinary similarities we owe to 
the labors of Asa Gray. 

The writer recalls vividly the strangely familiar aspect 
of the vegetation of Japan, especially in the northern 
part, where nearly all of the more noticeable plants 
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are either identical with or closely relate^ to eastern 
American species. Such characteristic j lints as the 
fox-grape, poisoy ivy, and other sumachs, bitter-sweet 
(Celastrus), the sensitive fern (^Onoclea senHihiliB^^ elms, 
maples, beeches, oaks, and magnolias, very close to their 
American relatives, as well as others familiar to the 
botanist, were the predominant features of the vegeta- 
tion. Were these forms also common to Pacilic North 
America and continuous across the continent, there 
would be nothing remarkable in their occurrence in 
Japan ; but most of them are entirely absent from our 
Pacific coast, and from all the intermediate country. 

Tlie list of forms common to the Mantchurian-Japan- 
ese region and Atlantic North America is very large, 
and at first seems impossible to explain ; but when we 
consider them, as they doubtless are, remnants of a once 
continuous northern flora, which have survived in these 
two widely separated areas owing to very similar cli- 
matic conditions, the wonder ceases. 

The southern United States illustrate very clearly 
the very different character of plants in the same lati- 
tude, and yver a continuous area, due to diffei’ent condi- 
tions of topograpliy and rainfall. The southwestern 
United States — southern California and Arizona — show 
genuine desert conditions with an extremely character- 
istic flora, of wliich cacti, agaves, yuccas, sage-brush, etc., 
are the conspicuous features. Tliis flora is. closely re- 
lated to that of AIexic(», and to some extent to that of 
Pacific South America. As we pass eastward, the lofty 
ridge of the Rocky Mountains forms an effective barrier 
against the passage of some forms, and the heavier rain- 
fall on the eastern slopes of the mountains, increasing 
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as the Gulf of Mexico is approached, is unfavorable for 
the growth of the strictly desert plants. With the 
increase in tlie rainfall, the desert gives, place to a prairie 
formation, with coarse grasses and many showy flowers, 
phloxes, evening primroses, and gay Coinposita;. Still 
further east the amount of moisture is sufticient for the 
growtli of a few low-spreading trees like the “mesquit” 
of the Texan plains, and in eastern Texas open forests 
of pines appear, which presently give way to the dense 
forests and swamps of the Gulf region of Louisiana. 
Here the conditions are almost tropical. An extremely 
heavy rainfall and high temperature combine to produce 
a rank vegetation, forming deep swam2)s and jungle-like 
forests. Very few of the plants occurring in these w'et 
forests and swamps are at all related to the desert plants 
of the same latitude, but have their nearest allie§ among 
the plants of Atlantic side of the continent. The 
eastern forests, unlike those of the Pacific slope, contain 
few Conifers, but there is a remarkable variety of 
angiospermous trees, most of which are deciduous. 
Hickories, gums, magnolias, tulip-trees, elms, beeches, 
and many other ^rees, quite absent from t,he Pacific 
coast, are iinpo.^jant constituents of this magnificent 
forest flora, while the herbaceous plants associated with 
them are quite as diverse in character. Among the 
plants of the Gulf region are a number of genuine tropi- 
cal types, like the Spanish moss,” the most northerly 
representative of the pineapple family, and the palmet- 
toes, the most northerly palms of the United States. 

California, owing to its peculiar topography, has the 
most varied flora of any region within the United States, 
and is extremely interesting in respect to the origin of 
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its flora. The longitudinal ranges of mountains travers- 
ing the state foriu pai t of a continuous series of lofty 
mountains extenjiing from Alaska to Mexico, and serve 
as a highway for the migration of many northern types, 
which are thus enabled to extend their range far beyond 
their usual southern limit. Thus in the mountains of 
northern California are found northern genera like 
Linnaea, and violets and trilliuins like those of the north- 
eastern states. With these occur also some 3iorthern 
Asiatic genera, like Fritillaria, which are entirely absent 
from eastern North America. Tu the northern part of 
the state, and in Oregon and Washington, ma’^iy of the 
plants common to the sul)-polar zone 0 (‘cur in the val- 
leys, but further south they ascend the mountains and 
finally disai)pear entirely. 

The most remarkable fe.ature of the Californian flora 
is the extraordinary number and immense size of the 
coniferous trees. Evidently the conditions upon the 
mountain slopes of the Tacific coast are especially 
favorable for the growth of these ancient trees. A very 
even temperature, with heav}’' i^recipitation, has ajipar- 
ently been the reason for the survival of the last of the 
great Sequoias, as \vell as other Conifers not found 
elsewliere. 

Southward, the rainfall in (California diminishes very 
rapidly, and tlio conditions are unsiiited to plants re- 
quiring niiicli moisture. Consequently we find tlie 
northern plants giving way to immigrants from the dry 
regions south, ix, from Mexico and South America. To 
the European or eastern American, the aspect of the 
great valleys of central and southern California is very 
unfamiliar, and entirely different from that of the moun- 
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tainous districts of the north. Instead of dense forests, 
with an nndergrowtli of dogwoods, rhododendrons, 
brambles, roses, and with tlie groiincj carpeted with 
mosses and ferns, we find the floor of tlie valleys and 
the rolling foot-hills covered with annual grasses, with 
which, in the spring, are mingled numberless showy 
flowers^ unfamiliar to tlie eastern botanist excej)t in 
gardens. Fiery Eschscholtzias, blue Nemojfliilas, pink 
and yellow Mariposa lilies, and nnmberless other 
flowers, make masses of brilliant color of unrivalled 
beauty. Here and there are scattered s])reading ever- 
green oaks, and on the hillsides are thickets of low- 
growing shrnbs, ‘‘chaparral,” made up of Manzanita, 
Ceanothus, and other western types, while the streams 
are bordered with heautiful madronos (Arhntus), bay- 
trees, and big-leaved maples, as well as the more fa- 
miliar alders and cottonwoods. The ci*ntral part of 
the state is the ineeting-gronnd for the two diverse 
floras, the northern types often following the canons 
down to the valleys, where tliey mingle with the south- 
ern flora. 

While the na^’n\al conditions of topogrg-phy and 
climate have, of course, been the most potent factors 
in the present distribution of plants, animals have also 
played an important part, and esi)ecially man. The 
adveiit of man into many regions has quite transformed 
them, so far as the floia is concerned. In the tropics 
many of the most characteristic plants, such as the 
banana, breadfruit, cocoa-palm, and mango, as well as 
many weeds, like the sensitive plant, have become nat- 
uralized everywhere. So in temperate regions many in- 
troduced weeds have taken possession of the soil to the 
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complete exclusion of the native plants. Originally the 
whole of Atlantic North America was an unbroken for- 
est, with an undergrowth of delicate shade-loving plants. 
With the ch*aring away of the primeval forest these 
plants quickly perished, and a host of foreign weeds, 
grasses, thistles, dandelions, docks, ]>lantains, rushed 
in to oc(;upy the waste room. As civilization pushed 
westward, the liordes of these European immigrants 
were met by the ])rairie jdants, which were able to cope 
with them successfully, so that now the farmer has to 
contend with two sets of enemies, the European weeds 
on the one hand, and the ])rairie weeds, rag-uoed, bur- 
marigold, Rudbeckia, suuHowers, etc., on the other 
These weeds are trans])orted with grain in railway 
cars, or cling to tlie coats of animals or the clothes of 
human beings, and in these days of rapid transit, plants 
have also taken advantage of the improved means of 
travel. 

In most parts of California, owing to the long dry 
season, most of the weeds from northern Europe do not 
thrive, and instead we find weeds whose home is upon 
the shores^of the Mediterranean. Probably introduced 
by the oi*iginal Spanish settlers, wild oats, alfilaria, 
bur-clover, and other south European plants have es- 
tablished tliemselves in the sunny valleys of California, 
where they grow side by side with the poppies and 
lupines, which, however, are quite able to hold their 
own. 


K 



CHAPTER XIII 


ANI]\IAJ.S AND PLANTS 

Animals, being incapable of manufacturing organic 
food themselves, are necessarily ilependeiit, directly or 
indirectly, upon plants for their supply of food; but, 
on the other hand, many plants depend, more or less 
completel}^ upon animals for tlieir existence. Wliilo 
these are usually flowering plants, still among the lower 
forms of plant life many instances might be cited, 
especially among the imrasitic fungi, like the insect- 
fungi, and some water-moulds. The same may be said 
of many of the pathogenic bacteria, or disease germs. 

Occasionally insects appear to be useful to certain 
fungi by scattering their spores. Such fungi offer 
certain means of attracting insects, either in the foim 
of a honey-like "ecretion, or their odor. ^ Thus tlie 
evil odor given jS. by some fungi, especially the Plial- 
loideie, attracts carrion-loving insects, which carry away 
with them the spores which are imbedded in a slimy 
substance exuded by the fungus. 

It is among the seed-plants, however, that we meet 
with the most obvious adaptations 'connected with animal 
organisms. The development of edible seeds and fruits 
in so many plants is, in most cases, directly referable to 
such adaptation. Where the seeds themselves are edible, 
of coinse a large proportion are destroyed by the ani- 
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mals whiph devour them, but a certain number of the 
seeds carried away are not eaten, and these are thus 
distributed morep widely than would Ije the case were 
they to fall to the ground directly. Where the seed 
itself is not the edible part of the fruit, but is enclosed 
in an edible pulp, there is no question that we have 
to do with a case of special 
adaptation. In such cases, ^ I 

most of the ordinary cultivated 
fruits, the fleshy edible portion IlM ^ ^ 

is eaten and the seeds rejected. I 

Or, if the fruits are small, the ( 

whole fruit is eaten and the 11/ 

seeds pass uninjured through i / o 

the body of the animal. Birds i|// 

are esppcdally important agents if/ 

in the distribution of seeds, on 
account of the long distances // ^ 

over which they travel. Fio. w. — a, spikei^^t of a grass 

_ Another method of distribn- 

tion of seeds and fruits through curved barbs ; B, part of the 
, . ® awn enlarged to show the 

the agpncjr of animals is seen in barbs; c. fruit of bur-clover 
,1,1 j r r (Medicago) ; 1 ), four spiiiv 

the development oi organs of fruits of the commoli 

attachment, such as the awns of (Cynogios- 

grasses, the hooks and barbs de- 
veloped by the fruits of many Compositfe, Borragina- 
cea3,..etc. (Fig. 54). The pedestrian who returns from a 
ramble tli rough the fields, covered with a varied assort- 
ment of “burs,” is but acting as Nature’s unwilling 
agent in the distribution of her plant children. Those 
plants which we call weeds — burdocks, beggar’s-ticks, 
hound’s-tongue, bur-clover — owe their success in the 
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struggle for existence largely to the perfect provision 
for the distribution of their seeds which they have de- 
veloped. Every animal wliieh bruslieg against one of 
these plants covered witli its ripe fruits, carries away its 
quota of seeds, to dislodge them far away from the place 
wliere they grew. In this way many plants liave been 
carried from their Euroj^ean home to all (piarters of the 
globe, and where the conditions are favorable, have 
quickly taken possession of the new territory. 

The -extraordinary variety shown by the flowers of 
Angiosperms is intimately associated with the question 
of cross-fertilization through the agency of animals, 
mostly insects ; and the extraordinary development of 
certain groups of insects is the result of a reciprocal 
adaptation. 

There is little doubt that the first fiowers were very 
simple, probably not unlike those of certain low types 
still existing, and consisted of a single carpel or sta- 
men, or perhaps a group of sporophylls, without any 
trace of the showy corolla found in the higher forms. 
The simple flowers of the aroids, pond-weeds, pej)pers, 
willows, and oth (Figs. 43, 45, 49), are e^,amples of 
such flowers, aim whether tliis simplicity is primitive or 
secondary, some such forms must have been the starting- 
point from which proceeded the development of the 
specialized flowei*s of the liigher groups of Angiosperms. 
Such simple flowers are usually quite dependent upon 
chance for the transfer of the pollen-spores to the stigma, 
and with the exception of a few aquatic forms, the agency 
by which this is effected is the wind ; hence tliese flow- 
ers are called “ anemophilous,” or wind-fertilized. These 
anemophilous flowers are always inconspicuous and odor- 
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less. In such plants a large amount of pollen is neces- 
sary in order that fertilization may be insured, as a very 
large part of it fails to reach tlie carpels. An extreme 
case of this is seen in the pines and firs, where the 
amount of i)ollen is enoj-mously in excess of what is 
actually needed for fertilization. 

The development of contrivances by which the trans- 
fer of pollen to the pistil is facilitated, resiihs in an 
obvious Su,ving of pollen, and is in itself an advantage ; 
but experiment has demonstrated that cross-fertilization, 
pollination of one flower by pollen from another 
one, is generally of advantage to the plant, as seed so 
produced is usually more vigorous than when the 
ovule is fertilized by pollen developed in the same 
flower. 

The simpler flowers have no enveloping leaves, and 
the first step toward the develoi)ment of a floral en- 
velope or perianth \vas probably the production of 
small scale-like leaves, either green or membranaceous 
in texture. The change from these inconspicuous, 
purely protective floral leaves, to those which are more 
or less ccmspicuoiisly colored, marks the next advance 
in the evolution of the flower. This bright-colored 
corolla would no doubt make the flower more conspic- 
uous, and attract insects in search of pollen. Such an 
insect visiting the flower would be pretty sure to carry 
some of the pollen to other flowers of the same kind, 
insuring cross-fertilization. As a result of natural se- 
lection, it is easy to conceive how flowers having the 
showiest corollas would stand a better chance of at- 
tracting insects and thus being cross-fertilized. These 
plants would produce a greater amount of seed, and in 
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time, hy further modifications of their descendants, 
other adaptations for cross-pollination would arise. 

There are many genera, especially among tlie lower 
Dicotyledons, which exhibit in a most interesting way 
all gradations between inconspicuous self-pollinated 
flowers, and showy ones dependent upon insects. This 

is shown, for example, 
in the genus Ranun- 
culus, which includes 
the various species of 
buttercup. The in- 
conspicuous 7?. abor- 
tivu8 is entirely in- 
dependent of insect 
aid, while such showy 
species as B. acris or 
B. CalifornioKs are 
visited freely»,by in- 
sects, althougii they 
are probably not en- 
tirely dependent upon 
them to in.sure fertili- 
zation. Similar vari- 
ation is found in the 
genus Gei^anium. 

In the simplest of these “ entomophiloiis ” or insect- 
fertilized flowers, such as the buttercup or anemone 
(Fig. 55, A), the flower is wide open, with the entirely 
separate parts arranged radially, and often indefinite 
in number: We find in such generalized flowers that 
the variety of insects visiting them is large, and they 
are seldom incapable of self-pollination in case insect 



the petals absent, but rei)lace(l by the 
showy sepals, s; 11, inflorescenco of tlie 
doj^wood (('ornus tforkia), the iiieoii- 
spieuous liowers ‘ .surrounded by four 
showy bracts, h <1, the calla-lily 
(Ricliardia), wi'.i the cetitral spike of 
small dowers (‘iiclosed by the large 
white “spathe," sp. 
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visits are prevented. In more highly specialized flow- 
ers the parts are usually so modified as to restrict the 
insect visitors a smaller iiuiiihei*: in extreme cases 
often a single species, or a few species belonging to a 
single genus. Thus in tlie buttercup family we find not 
only the generalized type of flower of Ranunculus, or 
Anemone, but the highly specialized ones of the colum- 
bine (Aquilegia) (Fig. 50), larkspur (Delphinium), and 
monk’s-hood (Aconitum). In these the parts of the 
flower are very much clianged, and in the columbine 
and larkspur deep nectaries are developed which are 
accessible only to insects with long tongues, like 
bumblebees or butterflies; or in the case of the scar- 
let-flowered columbines, they are visited by humming- 
birds. It is interesting to note that in these extremely 
specialized Ranunculaceie there has been little depart- 
ure in the number of j)arts from the primitive buttercup, 
and all the parts remain quite separate. 

It sometimes happens that the flowers themselves 
remain inconspicuous, but are grouped together with 
showy colored bracts about the inflorescence, and these 
showy lea^s serve to attract insects just as the petals of 
other flowers do. Familiar examples of this are seen in 
the common calla-lily,” (Fig. 55), where the large white 
spathe surrounding tlie small flowers is very conspicu- 
ous, and many other aroids, such as species of Anthu- 
riuin, possess these showy spathes. Another similar 
case is that of certain species of Cornus, like the beau- 
tiful dogwood ((7. Jlorida^ Fig. 55, B), where the group 
of small flowers is surrounded by four large white 
bracts, the whole looking like a large four-parted flower, 
and the tree when in bloom is exceedingly showy. 
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although the flowers themselves are inconspicuous. 
Many sucli eases occur in the Euphorbia family, one 
of the most familiar being that of Poiv.settia, a common 
greenhouse shrub, having the flowers surrounded by 
numerous largo, brilliant red bracts. 

We have already seen that in the more specialized 
types of flowers there is usuall}^ a reduction in the 
number of parts, accompanied b}^ a tendency to a coa- 
lescence of the members of each series of floral leaves, 
and this often results in the production of a funnel- 
shaped or tubular corolla which has the nectar secreted 
at the bottom of the flower, where it can be reached only 
by insects having a tongue long enough to probe to the 
bottom of the corolla. ^luch less frequently tliis tubu- 
lar form of the flower is due to the cohesion of the 
sepals alone, the petals remaining quite distinct, as we 
see in some of the pink family, <?.//* the carnation and 
catchfly. A study of such tubular flowers sho,ws that 
the3^ are, for the most part, pollinated through the agency 
of butterflies and moths, although some smaller insects 
inaj^ visit them for the pollen. 

The charact^'’istic odors of so many flo\vers are also 
lures for inse' and sometimes, as in the mignonette, 
this is tlie only means of attracting attention, as the 
flowers are veiy inconspicuous in color. Many white 
flowers have a peculiarly strong scent, wliich is usually 
most marked at night ; indeed, some flowers are odorous 
only at night. An examination of these pale, night- 
scented flowers soon reveals the fact that they are espe- 
cially adapted to attract night-flying insects, the white 
or pale yellow color, and strong odor, making them more 
readily found in the twiliglit, or even after it is quite 
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dark. A flowoiiiig vine of white honeysuckle, or a bush 
of the pale yellow evening primrose, may often be seen 
at dusk to be sv^arming with gi*eat sphinx moths, which, 
poised before the flowers like humming-birdsj probe the 
deep, rianow trumpets \yhh their long tongues. Pass- 
ing from flower to flower in their search for honey, 
cross-pollination is almost certain to be effected. 

While the chief agents in the pollination of flowers 
are insects, especially buiterflies and bees, otlier ani- 
mals also may be of impoi*tance in this connection. It 
is said tliat snails liave been observed to convey pollen 
from the flowers of some aroids, but next to insects it 
is birds which play the most important role, especially 
the peculiar American group of humming-birds, which 
are preeminently flower visitors. Although in north- 
easteru America there is but a single humming-bird, 
the little I'uby-throat, several of the native flowers seem 
to have adapted themselves especially to its visits. 
Among the most striking of these humming-bird flow- 
ers, are the coral honeysuckle, cardinal flower, trumpet- 
creeper, crimson balm (Monarda), and wild columbine. 
All of th^se have deep, narrow nectarie.^, and scarlet 
is the predominant color. Of the garden flowers, 
which are esi)ecial favorites of the humming-birds, 
may be mentioned the various species of Canna, fuch- 
sia, nasturtium (Tiopicolum), and the scarlet Mexi- 
can sage. Ill California the fuchsia-like Zauschneria 
and the crimson-floweivd currant (^Ribes speciomrn')^ as 
well as a number of other bright red flowers, are eagerly 
sought by the native humming-birds. It will be noted 
that nearly all tliese flowers are vivid red, a color which 
appears to be especially attractive to these little birds. 
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While at first sight it would seem that flowers having 
stamens and pistil together would usually be self-pol- 
linated, such is rarely the case, at least m showy flowers. 
An exaiiiinatioii of these reveals many effective arrange- 
ments by which this is prevented and cross-fertilization 
made necessary. One of the commonest and simplest 
means is the maturing of the stamens and pistil at dif- 
ferent times. Usually it is the stamens which are ripe 



Fig. 5t) {Cross-lerUJizatidii). — A, llowor ol Erodium, oue «>f tbo (Tcraainm 
family; tho tlouv j nicfuispiciuuis and oapaido of solf-pt^lination ; B, 
stamens and carj rt of EnMliiim ; the sti;;mas, ,s'f, are mature wheit the 
pollen is shed; young ri<»w(*r of P(‘largoniuni : the jdstil, p, is itii- 
iiialure; 1), the pistil of an older llower whicdi has shed the anthers; 
the stignialie lobes, st, are now ready for pollination; E, young tloW(‘r 
of a nasturtium (Tropfetdum) ; three of the stamens are shedding their 
pollen ami oeenpy tin* s])aee in front of tlie opening of tlie spur; tlie 
other stamens are still closed, and with the iinmatnre pistil, sf, are 
bent down ; F, stamens and pistil of an old llower; the stamens have 
all shed their pollen, and llie receptive stigma, st, now oeeiipios the 
position ill front of the opening of the spur; G, flower of broom 
(Sarotharaiius) ; the stamens and pistil are ine.luded within the keel, 
k: H, a flower whi<;h has had the keel forced down, liberating the 
stamens and pistil. 


first (proterandry), but proterogyry, or the earlier 
maturing of the pistil, may also occur, e.g* the common 
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plantain, A familiar case of proterandry is seen in the 
common scarlet geranium and other species of Pelargo- 
nium (Fig. 56,#0, D). The stamens are ripe at the 
time the flower first opens, and the pollen is shed almost 
at once, but at this time^ the stigma is quite closed, and 
the stigmatic surface cannot receive pollen. In the 
older flowers, after the pollen is shed, the five lobes of 
the stigma spread out widely and the stigmatic sur- 
faces are exposed, but pollen must necessarily be brought 
from a younger flower. 

A similar but more complicated arrangement is 
seen in the nasturtium (Fig. 66, E, F ). Like Pelargo- 
nium there are seven stamens, which discharge their 
pollen before the stigma is in a receptive condition. 
Tlie flower here is strongly zygomorphic, and tlie two 
lower petals are so placed as to form a resting-place for 
the bumblebees which are the commonest visitors to 
the flowers. In addition to this, two of the sepals are 
joinod to form the long spur or nectary which the bee 
must probe for the honey contained at its apex. The 
seven stamens in a young flower are all bent downward 
(Fig. 56, E), but as they mature they rise, one by one, 
so that the open anther stands directly before the open- 
ing of the spur, and any insect seeking for honey must 
infallibly rub off some of the pollen. After all the 
stamens have discharged their pollen they turn down 
again, and their place is taken by the pistil, which has 
in the meantime elojigated, and the three stigmatic 
lobes have opened and are ready to receive the pollen. 
The open stigma now occupies exactly the same position 
as did the open anthers, and any insect which has 
visited a younger flower is sure to deposit upon the 
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stigma the pollen brought from it. In both Pelargo- 
nium and Tropceolum self-fertilization is impossible. 

The pea family offers many striki::g examples of 
liowers which are entirely dependent upon insects for 
pollination. The peculiar butterfly-shaped flowej's of 
most of these have the stamens and pistil enclosed in 
the “keel” formed by the union of tlie two lower petals 
(Fig. 56, G, Z"). The pollen is discharged and forms 
a loose, powdery mass within the keel, but cannot reach 
the stigma owing to the presence of a brush of hairs 
between it and the stigma. If a bee aligJits upon the 
flower, in searching for the honey tlie sides of the keel 
are forced downward, and the apex of the pistil is ex- 
posed, usually springing out with some for(‘<e and brush- 
ing out the pollen, which is thus dusted upon the visitor, 
which carries it to the next flower, where it is deposited 
upon the stigma. In some Leguminosas like the species 
of broom (Sarothamnus) (Fig. 56, G, 11 ), the stamens 
and pistil are set free with a good deal of violence, and 
there is a small explosion when the keel is depressed, 
and the pollen is ejected with considerable force. 

Certain j)arts . f the flower may be sensitive^ to touch, 
and this is ali-mst always connected with pollination. 
Thus in the common barberiy the stamens are extremely 
sensitive and on being touched near tlie base, as hajipcns 
when an insect is seeking for nectar, they spring in- 
ward with a quick motion and deposit the pollen upon 
the visitor. The trumpet-creeper (Tecoma), and other 
related plants have the stigma sensitive, the two lobes 
of which it is composed closing slowly after they are 
touched. This is possibly a provision for holding the 
pollen-grains deposited uiion it, and perhaps hasten- 
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ing the gernanation. The mountain laurel ("Kalmia) 
of eastern America has the stamens in the freshly 
opened flower b^nt outward, and the anther fitted into 
a little pocket from which it is set free by an insect visit- 
ing the flower; the suddenly released stamens spring 
inward much as in the barberry and scatter their pollen 
in the same way. 

Among the sympetalous Dicotyledons the devices for 
effecting cross-pollination are often exceedingly perfect. 
Most of these have tubular and often two-lipped flowers 
which are very generally incapable of self-fertilization. 
The labiate flowei’S are usually horizontal or pendulous, 
and often adapted to special insects. Thus the common 
foxglove (Digitalis) is mainly visited by large bees, 
which creep into tlie bcll-sliaped corolla, where the back 
comes in contact with the o])en anthers which lie against 
the upper part of the corolla. Here the stamens mature 
first, so that ordinarily the pistil is jiollinated by pollen 
from a younger flower, but it is said that in case insects 
are prevented from visiting the flower, self-fertilization 
is possible. 

In various Labiate, or Mints, c.//. Lamium, Salvia 
(Fig. 57, A, B), the arrangements for cross-fertilization 
aie very complete, and probably in both of these genera 
self-fertilization is impossible. In the former, while 
stamens and jiistil mature about the same time, the 
stigma liangS below the stamens, and its receptive sur- 
face is turned away from them so that no pollen can 
fall on it from above, and a bee entering the flower, 
with pollen taken from another one, will touch the 
stigma and deposit the pollen upon it, before it comes 
in contact with the stamens. In the various species 
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of sage (Salvia) the flower is shajMjd much as in La- 
mium, but the stamens are reduced to two, and tlu', 
pistil does not inatiiro until after the ppllen is shed, so 
that seJf-j)ollinatioji is quite impossible. The anther 
is very peculiar iu form and balanced upon the short 
filament, so that an insect striking against the lowei- 
end of the elongated anther pushes the upper end, 
with the pollen, down upon its back (Fig. 57, A). At 



Fit;. Th (Cross-fertilization). — A. a flower of a sapro, Salwa prutemis, 
showing: the wa 'n which a bee, visitiiifj the flower, forces down the 
stamens so tha anthers, on, strike its hotly ; tin* stipfina, st, is not 
in a po.sition to ot^ liit hy the insect: B, an older flower of tlie saint*; 
the style has elonp:ated so that the stipjina will he pollinated by a ht*e 
which has already visited ain»tlier flower; the pttsition td the iintlis- 
turbed stamens is indicatetl hy the dotted lines; C, flower of a milk- 
weed (Asclepias) ; p, the cleft thrtnipjh wliicli tin* i»ollinia areextractctl ; 
D, median seetion t)f the milkwt(*tl flower: .s7, stipfina: p, pt>llen-niass, 
or pollinium ; ati, the base of the stamen; E, ;i pair t)f ])t)llinia with- 
drawn from the antlier; F, the flower t»f an orehiti {OrrJiis s)teitfabi/is) ; 
the upper i)eriaiith Itiaves are bent bark tt» fcxpi>se tin* ctdumn, t)r p:ynt>- 
stemiiim, r/// : I, the lip prtdonj^ed backward iiitt) tin* spur, .sp; o, the 
ovary ; (i, the c<»lumii of F. seen from in front ; on, the anther, con- 
sistinp: of the two r(H*epta<*h*s, each (tontaininpc a itollinium terminating; 
in the disk, d; st, one of the stipfinatic surfaces on each side of the 
openinpf of the .si)ur ; H-J, the pollinia removed from the anther, show- 
ing: the change of position on exposure to the air. (Figs. A, B after 
IN' oil.) 
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this time the style is still short, but in oldei* flowers 
(Bj the style elongates and bends down, so that the 
receptive stigma (sQ occupies the same position as 
did the anther in the younger flower; and when a bee 
enters, with its back dusted with pollen, some of this 
is certain to adhere to the stigma. 

The milkweed family exhibits another peculiar method 
of cross-iertilization. In the common milkweed (As- 
clepias) the very peculiar flowers (Fig. 56, C) are 
characterized by having the pollen in little packets 
(pollinia) (Fig. 57, E), which are contained in closed 
receptacles and can be dislodged only through insect 
agency and by using considerable force. Indeed, it is 
not unusual for the butterflies, which are the common 
agents in pollination here, to have their tongues or legs 
caught so firmly in the clefts through which the pollen- 
masses are ordinarily extracted, that they are held fast, 
and perish. The pollinia are provided witli adhesive 
disks by which they become firmly attached to tlie head 
or legs of the insect, and are carried thus to other 
flowers. 

?Tost remarkable of all flowers, however, are some 
of the orchids, among wdiich, perhaps, irre found the 
most specialized of all floral structures. The flowers of 
some orchids are of great size and wonderful beauty, 
and some of them exhibit most marvellous contrivances 
for insuring cross-fertilization. One of the simpler 
types is shown in the figure (Fig. 57, F~J), and ’will 
illustrate the character of these mechanical arrange- 
ments. As in all ojchids, one of the petal,s is niodilied 
into the “ lip ” (/), which is prolonged backward into 
a long hollow spur («p), which forms the nectary. 
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It * stamens (here reduced to a single one) and 
pistil are grown together into a ‘‘'column” ‘^gyno- 
stemiiim.” Like the milkweed, this ^orchid lias the 
pollen-spores in two polliiiia, elul>-shaped masses con- 
verging toward the base, where each terminates in 
a sticky disk covered over with a delicate inenibraiie 
just above tlie opening of the sjnir ((I, d). Each j)ol- 
liniuin lies in a little pocket from whicfli it can be dis- 
lodged only through some external agency. An insect 
alighting upon the lip and probing the spur for nectar, 
must hit against the membrane which covers the base 
of the pollinia, and this is ruj)tured, and the adhesive 
disks are thus brought into contact witli the head or 
tongue of the insect, to wliich they become ttrmly at- 
tached by the “•setting” of the cement-like substance 
composing the disk. As the insect backs out of the 
dower, the two pollinia are dragged out of their recep- 
tacles and cari'ied away. The action of the insect is 
easily imitated by inserting into tlie dower a slender 
stalk of grass, or the due point of a pencil, which on 
being withdrawn will drag away the jiollinia. The 
latter at drst stand nearly vertical and diverge widely 
{ H) ; but vei'v ^uickly they change position, bending 
downward and forward until they lie nearly parallel 
and point almost directly forward (I, J). Thrusting 
the pencil-point with the pollinia in this position, into 
another dower, it will be found that the pollinia come 
into immediate contact with the two stigmatic surfaces 
on either side of the opening of the spur ( P"ig. 57, ( j, st)^ 
lower down .than the anther. 

Many other even more remarkable instances might 
be cited, but space forbids a further discussion of this 
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most interesting topic here. The works of Darwin, 
Miiller, and others may be consulted by those who 
desire to become further acquainted with the really 
astonishing contrivances found among the orchids. 

In most instances, flowers are visited by insects either 
for nectar or for pollen, but there are some exceptions to 
this. One of the most remarkable cases is that of vari- 
ous species of Yucca, which are most abundant in the 
arid regions of southwestern America. In the species 
which have been investigated, the agent in pollination 
is a small motli of the genus Pronuba, whose larvsc feed 
upon the young seeds. The moth deposits its eggs in 
the young ovary of the flower, and then deliberately 
crowds a mass of pollen into the canal of the stigma, 
thus insuring the fertilization of the ovules. The larvae 
hatch and feed upon the growing seeds, some of which, 
however, are left uninjured, and ripen after the rest 
have been eaten by the larvie. 

A very remarkable group of plants arc those known 
as carnivorous ” or ‘‘ insectivorous ” plants, which in- 
stead of being eaten by animals, themselves capture 
and d( ' ouj^ insects and other small animals. In some 
instances, like the common sundew (Drosera) ( Fig. 58, 

D) and Venus’s flytrap (Diomea), the insects are cap- 
tured alive, and actually digested. In these plants the 
leaves are sensitive, and an insect alighting upon a leaf 
is either held fast by means of a sticky secretion, which 
increases in amount as the leaf is stimulated by the 
movements of the insect, and then slowly folds up about 
it ; or, in Dioucca, the blade of the leaf is arranged much 
like the jaws of a spring-trap, and closes up quickly 
when the insect touches certain sensitive hairs upon 
s 
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its upper surface. The peculiar digestive fluid which is 
present in both cjises is probably a direct product of the 
plant itself, although it has been claiined tliat it is due 
to the presence of certain bacteria, which are present in 
large numbers. Whether the digestive process is due 
to the secretions of the plaTit itself, or to the activity 


of the bacteria, tlie [)rodu(‘ts 



of a tropical j ^n(*r-]»lanr (N\‘p<* 
thes) borne u the* t*ii(l of a te 
dril, tlio oi>enin.«^ prote(*t«*<l by 
lid; leaf nf a sundew {Jfntsp 
lo/ufi/ulia) ; I), leaf of Dmse 
whieii lias captured a mos<|nit( 
showiui^j the way in whieh the tei 
taeles, fe/#, elasi> f lie inseet ; E, part 
of a leaf of bladder-weed (Utrieii- 
laria), with the bladdeT-like fraj 
r \ F, a sin^h* vesii’le of Utrieu- 
hiria more enlarged. (Figs. A, B 
after (ioebel.) 

insect which has fallen in 
is secreted by the pitcher, 


of digestion undoubtedly 
serve to supply the plant 
with nitrogenous food. 

The pitclier-])lan ts, 
Nepenthes (Fig. 58, B), 
Sarracenia (Fig. 58, A), 
and Darlingtonia, are 
also striking examples of 
these carnivorous plants. 
All of these have the 
leaves modified into 
pitcher -shaped recepta- 
cles, into which insects 
are lured by the bright 
colors of the leaves as 
well as an a|?nndant se- 
cretion of a honey-like 
substance. In most of 
them the upper part of 
the interior of the pitcher 
is lined with stiff, down- 
ward pointing hairs, be- 
low wliicli the wall is 
very smooth, so that an 
cannot escape. A fluid 
which partially fills it. 
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and acts, to some extent at least, as a digestive 
fluid. 

The bladder-wgeds (Utricularia) (Fig. 58, E, F) and 
the butterworts (Pinguicula) are also well-known ex- 
amples of carnivorous plants. The former are aquatics, 
whose finely dissected leaves are provided with little 
bladder-like vesicles, which form perfect traps for small 
Crustacea, and, it is said, in some cases for young fish. 
In all of these carnivorous plants, this peculiar habit is 
evidently a provision for providing them with nitrogen. 
They are always either bog-plants, or actually aquatic, 
and the roots are poorly developed or quite wanting, so 
that they are inadequate to provide the plants with the 
amount of nitrogen necessary for their growth, especially 
as the medium in which they grow is apt to be deficient 
in nitrogenous matter. 

We find, among the higher plants especially, many 
devices for protecting them against the attacks of ani- 
mals which seek them for food. These protective de- 
vices are of very different character in different forms. 
Thus many plants, such as the majority of perennial 
grasse:, hayo creeping underground stems which send 
up leaves at a great many points, and these leaves are 
capable of continued basal growth, and may be eaten 
down close to the ground, growing up again promptly, 
so that the destruction of the plant is almost impossi- 
ble. It is this tenacity of life which makes many of 
the grasses such troublesome weeds. It is extremely 
probable that the development of acrid or poisonous 
substances, or ill-scented essential oils, in the leaves of 
many plants, is piimarily protective, and makes the 
plants offensive to animals. That these secretions do 
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not render the plants entirely iininune, is shown, how- 
ever, by the attacks of certain animals, especially insects, 
which have apparently adapted theniselves to these 
peculiar conditions. Nevertheless, there is no question 
that such plants suffer very much less from animals 
than they would if these means of protection were 
absent. It has been tboucfht that the sliarj) needle-like 
crvstals or rliapliides, which ocvnv so a])undantly in 
man}' Monocotyledons, may delm* animals from (‘atinj^ 
them, as many of tbenu cspoeially tin* aroiils, have an 
eveessivcly a(‘rid taste, which is sii{>pos''d to be due 
to the mechanical irritation ])rodur(‘d h\ th(‘se sliaiq) 
crystals. 

The presence of spines, thorns, and juieklcs, as well 
as rouo;h hairs U[K)n the sttuns ami leaves, is <loul)tless 
mainly juoteetivc. They are usually most notiecahlc 
in [daiits of dry rei^doiis, wluuv the scanty V(*Lfetation is 
peculiarly exposed to the attacks of herhivorous animals. 
The cacti are very j)erfe(‘t instances of this i>eeuliarity. 
The tciTibly sharp thonis of these jdants render tliem 
perfectly saft* against the attacks of liuniifrv animals, 
which eat t) oreedilv if can^ is taken to remove 
their thorny armor. Where desert plants are not 
thorny, they are usually ill-scented and thus distaste- 
ful to herbivorous animals. 

But om* more of tlic most remarkable (‘ases of recip- 
rocal relations bet wtHui ])hmts and animals will l)e cit(*d, 
namely, tin* ])ecii liar anan^(‘ment known as myrmecopb- 
ily, where ants inliabit certain parts of trees, to which, 
in returif for slieller, and soimUinp'S food in the form 
of boney-like secretions or peculiar albuminous fatty 
bodies, they protect the plants from the ravages of other 
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insects or larger animals. One of the best known 
cases of this kind is tliat of the tropical American 
genus Cccropia, trees with large palmate leaves, some 
species of which have tlie stems enlarged and hollow, 
serving as the abode of ^certain ants wliich keej) away 
the leaf-cutting ants, whi(‘h otherwise do great damage 
to the tree by eating the foliage. Fhe leaf-cutting 
ants, in their turn, utilize the leaves for the formation of 
miniature Irntbeds U]K>n which they arc ^aid actually to 
cultivate a certain fungus which tliey u-* as fo( 1. Some 
species of Acacia develop large liollow thorns, wliich 
servo as shelt(*rs for ants which are also furnished with 
food-bodies like those of (’c(*ro]iia. and in return protect 
their host against its animal fo(‘s. 'riiere are a numlier 
of other more or less wcll-autheiitiealed cases of myr- 
mecopliily. 
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INFLUENCE OF ENVIKONMENT 

The conditions for normal idanl-growtli arc liiifht, 
heat^ moisture, and certain food constituents, including 
carbt>n dioxide, oxygen, and some nitrogen compounds. 
As these conditions necessarily are not constant in all 
cases, we find, as miglit he expected, a corresponding 
variation in different ]dants by which they have accom- 
modated themselves to these varying conditions. 

Most of the lower green [)lants are aquatic and all 
their cells are e(pially exj)osed to the medium in wliich 
they live. These j)lants being unicellular or camiposed 
of sim])le cell-aggregates made up of similar cells, 
each cell is cajiable of jierforming the different plant 
functions, av) ‘ li in more liighly specialized plants are 
relegated to .fpecial cells. Each cell of these sinqde 
j)laiit«t absorbs water containing the necessary food 
constituents in solution, and as all the cells contain 
(diloropliyll, all are al)le to decoini)ose the carbon di- 
oxide dissolved in the imbibed water. Tlie free oxygen 
needed by the ]>lant is also taken in Avith the water. 
Associated with tlie uipiatic habit of these plants is the 
])()wer of a(;ti\'e loccmiotion so often seen in tlieir repro- 
ductive cells. 

The marine foims allied to these simple algae have 
become much changed in some respects, and notably in 
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the color of those which grow in deeper water. Most 
of the red algte l>eloiig t<» this cat(^gory, a/id the devel- 
opinciit «>f a speiual red pigment allied to chlorophyll 
s(jenis tc» be a ])i‘ovision for increasing the aljsorp- 
lion of certain of the li^ht rays which pass through 
the water, and is doubtless concerned in some way, 
more or less directly, with the question of carbon* 
assimilation. The brown and yellow pigments of the 
IMueophycete are i)robably purely protectiv’c, acting as 
screens for the chlorophyll when the plants are exposed 
at low tide. 

Living in a medium which is of approximately equal 
density with the plant itself, most algte develop no 
supporting or meclianical tissues, being buoyed uj) by 
the water in which they float; such forms on being 
removec} from the water collapse com])letely. They 
also have no protection against the loss of water by 
evaporation, and this, when they are exposed to the air, 
is very raj)i<l and conqilete. Where, however, water 
plants are exposed to tlie beating of the surf, as is the 
case ill many of the large kelps and some red alga\ like 
the comnion Ii ish moss (^Chondrus crispuay the cell- walls 
of the outer tissues lieeome Itriu and cartilaginous in 
eonsistenee, so that the plant is very tough and tlexible 
and can endure the huftVliug of the heavy surf without 
injury, and the mucilaginous nature of their inner 
tissues prevents too rapid loss of water wdien they are 
exposed to the air. These surf plants develop root- 
like holdfhsts, which anchor them firmly, so that they 
can be torn awiiy from their moorings only by tlie exer- 
cise of considerable foi'ce. In the largest of these kelps, 
as we have seen, the leaves are provided with floats 
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which bring them near tlie surface of the water where 
they may be exi)osed to the light. 

Oiie of the most important (lifftnvnves between fresh- 
water and marine algic, resulting from the nature of 
their environment, is the different character of some of 
the reproductive parts. Owing to the constant level 
of the ocean, aside from the periodic lliictuation of the 
tides, marine plants are never exposed to the comidete 
desiccation to wliicli nearly all fresh-water plants are 
at times liable: noi* is tliere nearly so inucli diirerenee 
of temperature in the water at dilVcreiit seasons, as in 
the shallower and usually variabli^ body of water in 
most lakes and rivers. \¥fe lind, tlierefoie, that the 
mai'ine alga* do not dev(‘lop rest ing-sporcs except in 
rare instances, but the spores are ihin-walled or naked 
(jelU which germinate as soon as they are mature. 
Where the plants sliow a dt‘linite periodicity in their 
growth, as not infrequently occurs in tlie colder 
northern waters, tla* plant is usually perennial by 
means of a sort of root-stock, or rhizome, from whicli 
the annual s^ ‘als are ])roduce(l. 

Most fres -water alga,*, howi'ver, are ])lauts of very 
limited growth, and are usually destroyed (‘ither by 
freezing or drying up at the end of tli(‘ir growing 
season. In the gr(*at majority of these are produced 
special reproduetivci bodies, nsnally restiiig-s[)ores, 
which are caj>al)le of resisting (*.\tremes of tempera- 
tuie and dryness wliicli would (juickly destroy tlie 
actively vegetating plant. These r(‘sting-fi>ores are 
commonly, the result of fertilization, but not infre- 
quently tliey may form non-sexnally, as wa lind in 
various of the fission algag like Nostoe or Anabama. 
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These resting-si)ores are usually produced, as in (EdcK 
goniuin dr S])irogyr{i, at the end of the plant’s exist- 
ence, after which tlie vegetative cells die, leaving the 
thick-walled resting-spores to carry the plant over to 
the next growing season. 

These fresh-water pla^its are, as a rule, far raore 
resistant to changes of temperature than their marine 
relatives, which frequently are killed very quickly by 
a slight rise in temperature in the water, this being 
especially marked in tlie deep-water red algae, which 
are (»nly adapted to an environment where the tem- 
})erature remains almost constant and wliere they are 
protected from strong illuifiination. Tliis great sensi- 
tiveness makes the cultivation in ai^uaria of most 
marine algte (exceedingly dillicult. 

The origin of the lirst terrestrial plants wjvs due, 
Ijrobahry, to the survival of some algal form, which, 
instead of dying as soon as the spores were ripe, con- 
tinued to vegetate nj>on the mud after the subsidence 
t)f the water, as is still the case in a few algie. Some 
of the lower liverworts, which prolwibly resemble more 
nearly than any existing forms these primitive terres- 
trial idants, still show this anqihibious habit, floating 
in the water during most of their life, but finally com- 
pleting their develoj)ment upon the mud left by the 
evaporation of the water. The caj»abilitv of growing 
Avith a diminished Avater supply is an obvious advan- 
tage, and this is shoAvm by the rapid evolution of these 
land plaiU^s Avhich has resulted in an immense number 
of most diverse types. 

The mosses, Avhich are doubtless descended from 
aquatic ancestors, in adapting themselA'es to their neAv 
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teri*estrial environment have btHuimo greatly mudiiieil. 
Tims there are developed various provision^ against 
ii*jury from loss of water, either by the plants as a 
wliole aetjiiiring the 2)ower of beeoihing coinph^tely 
dried up without being killed, or the outer tissues of 
the i)lant beeoining more or less impervious to water; or 
the nun* (hdieaio juirtioiis may he iuoteeie<l in various 
ways from the injurious efleets of drouth. "I'lie tissui‘s 
are always firmer tliaii tluKse of water jilaiits, as tlie 
j)lant no longer is supported by the medium in wliieh 
it is growing, but must deiiciid ii2)on the rigidity of its 
own tissues. 

The s2)ores in the mosses and all the higlier plants 
have lost the power of locomotion possessed by the 
zoospores of the acpiatic* algje, and this loss of moticm, 
as well as tlie thick walls with which they are fur- 
nished, are ada])lations to the changed environment, 
where the sj,)ores de[>end for their distribution, not 
uiKUi \vater, but upon air (uirreiits. It is interesting to 
recall that even in these terrestrial plants there is a 
reversion to the i)rimiuve ai[uatic condition when fer- 
tilization is effected. ^ 

The abaiido iieiit of the a<juatic habit in the liigher 
plants is associated with marked increase in tlie impor- 
tance of the spoioj)hyte, or non-sexual sjjore-bcaring 
generation. This first results in the very marked 
alternation of generations in tlie Archegoniates, — 
messes and ferns, — and finally has ju’odueed the seed 
jilants, where tlie gameto}>hyte is greatly reduced and 
is never ca})able of indejieiideiit existence. The inde- 
liendence of the siiorojiliyte, first found in the ferns, is 
associated with the develoinnent of special oigaiis, stem, 
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leaves, and roots, and as soon as this stage was fully 
evolved, an entirely new type of plant structure had 
come into existen ;e, which wjis destined to become the 
predominant type of the future, finally culminating in 
the great group of seed-bearing plants. 

It is among the latter that there are found the most 
remarkable and perfect adaptations to special condi- 
tions.* lloing mostly terrestrial jdants, tliey show, 
when compared with the lower i>lants, wJiieli are for 
the most part aquatic, a much greater develo])ment of 
mechanical tissues, by which the stem and leaves may 
be supported. The most highly develo})ed oi these 
mechanical tissues is the wood of the vascular bundles, 
wliieh forms the great part of the skehuon of the stems 
(»f trees and shrubs, and also the framework of the 
leaves. •The vascular bundles are lirst met with in the 
ferns, but ‘000111’ in all the liigher plants. In some 
vascular plants, like most Monocotyledons, the wood 
is poorly developed and of little use as a support- 
ing tissue, and in these, as well as in many berlwi- 
ccAUis I)ieotyle<lons, the mechanical tissues of the stem 
lielong {>t;incij)ally to the outer part of the ground-tissue, 
especially tlie layers of cells just Itelow the epidermis. 
These are freciuently ijrovided with thickened walls so 
that the me(?hanical tissue forms a cylinder just below 
the epidermis, which is itself often furnished with 
thickened cell-walls. 

The woody tissue readies its greatest develojmient 
in the stems of tln)se Conifers and Dicotyledons which 
increase in diameter from year to yeaj* owing to the 
presence of the so-called “open'' v;iscular bundles, f.c. 
those in which there is a permanent zone, of growing 
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tissue or cambium. It is interesting to note that this 
peculiar type of growtli has developed quite indepen- 
dently in several widely separated /j^roiqis of plants, 
aj^pareiitly in response to similar eondilions of growth. 
Not only do we liiul it in the unrelated (’onifers and 
Dicotyledons, but also in certain Ptmidophytes, both 
fossil and recent. In the Monocotyltalons, wh(*n the 
plant reaches tree-like proportions, the rigidity of 
the trunk is brought about in part by a large develop- 
ment of strengthening tissue in the outer j)art or cor- 
tical region of the stem, and partly by the presence 
of a great many sci)arate vascailar bundles, each of 
which is usually surrounded by a sheath of supporting 
cells. 

The great mass of stems and foliage in the larger 
Howering plants necessitates a very i)erfect svslem of 
roots, both for anchoring the plant tirmly in the earth, 
and for supplying it with water and various food 
elements. In Gymnosi)erms and Dicotyledoms, which 
have woody trunks, there is very often a main or 
tap-root whi(ili is a direct continuation of the stem, 
and, like ' continues to increase ,in diameter 
through the permanent growth by its vascular bundles. 
In the comparatively small number of arborescent 
Monocotyledons, like the palms and screw-pines, the 
necessary supi)ort is given by a grisit many stout ad- 
ventitious or secondary roots, which, however, are 
usually incapable of secondary growth in thickness. 
The screw-j)ines (^P ami anus') are especially remarkable 
in the development of these roots from points far above 
the ground, and the trunk is often suppoi ted by a great 
number of these, which form a conical mass of buttress- 
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like supports. The base of the stem of the common 
Indian corn shows the same thing on a small scale. 

While the mechanical tissues are of coui*se best de- 
veloped in tl»e stem and roots, the leaves, too, as we 
have intimat<^(l, may also used to illustrate the for- 
mation of siudi tissues, add in Dicotyledons especially, 
the framework for suj)j)orting in the air the w’idely 
expaiided leav(^s is very perfect. In Monocotyledons 
tlie leaves stand, as a rule, more nearly U})right, and 
are commonly linear in form with a much less })erfect 
skeleton than that found in most Dicotyledons. 

Aquatic Plants 

The contrast l)etween the develoj)ment of the me- 
chanical tissues in closely related forms of a(|uatie and 
terrestnal plants is very instinctive. A(|uatic plants 
are of two kinds, those which are entirely submerged, 
and those with tloating leaves. These two differ greatly 
in the character of the leaves, which in the former class 
are either narrowly linear or very much dissected so as to 
exj)ose a maximum surface for the absorjffion of carbon 
dioxidth ^diis is taken in directly by the superticial 
cells which, unlike those of most land plants, contain 
ehlorojdiyll and have thin outer walls which allow of 
free inter<‘hange of fluids and gases. No cuticle is 
develoj»ed upon the epidermis, and the result of this is 
seen when lh(‘se submersed aijuatics are expensed t(^ the 
air, where th(‘v wither up alnuxst instantly, owing to 
the rapid evaporation of the water from them. Where 
the leaves float upon the surface, as in the various 
water-lilies, they are always broadly expanded and 
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usually almost cireular in outline. Stomata are de- 
veloped upon the exiiosed surface whose outer cell- 
walls are also cutinized, but are absent from Ixdow. 

Many submersed a(iuaties have the'*roots imjaufcctly 
developed, serving merely as organs of attaelmieiit, or 
the} may be (piite absent, as in the coniinon bladder- 
weed, IJtrieularia. As these plants absorb most of their 

food from the substances dis- 
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solved in the surrounding 
water, the roots are much less 
important than in plants wliose 
upper nienihers are exposed to 
tlie air. However, tlie devel- 
opment in rootless forms of 
s[)eeial contrivances for pro- 
e.nring nitrogenous food, such 
as the traj)s of Ltricularia 
(Fig. oH), would indicate that 
llie roots, even of these sub- 
mersed forms, are still of im- 
jKU’tance in absorbing nitrog- 
t*nous compounds from the 
mud in which they are fast- 
ened. Wliere plants float 
nj)on the surface, like the 
duckweed (Liinna), or Sal- 
viiiia, tlien^ may 1)0 either 
true roots devel<»p(‘(l, or root- 
like organs which replace 
them. 


Most aquatic plants are entirely free from hairs or 
scales, so that the surface is smooth. Exceptions to 
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this, however, occur in a few floating forms, e.g. Sal- 
vinia, Pistia, which are covered with hairs, but what 
the significance of this is, is hard to see. 


Xeuophytes 

Very different from the [ilants we have been con- 
sidering are tlie "" Xerophytes.” or dry-region plants, 
in wJiieh cae devel<»ped all inanricr of devices for pre- 
venting loss of water, and thus resisting the effects of 
excessive dryness. This has been so su(?cessful that 
very few regions are so dry as to be absolutely desti- 
tute of vegetation. 

The surface exposed to the air in tliese xero})h\i:es 
is inucli reduced, the leaves being either extremely 
small 4^r entirely al)sent, and the green assimilating 
tissue is confined mainly to the stem and branches, 
wlii(*h may in smne (*ases lK*come flattened and leaf- 
like, as in many Acacias. Where the leaves are present 
tliey luv, either provided with very thick outer cells, so 
tliat they are hard and leatliery in texture, like the 
oleander #r manzanita, or they are covered with a 
dense hdt of hairs, wliieli forms a most efficient pre- 
ventive against loss of water, and also acts as a shield 
against the too powerful rays of the sun. Many desert 
plants sliow this covering of hairs, which gives them 
their cliaracteristi(» gray <‘olor. 

"Jlie xeropliytes are of course most perfectly devel- 
ojjed in hot deserts such as those of tlie southwest- 
ern United States and northern Mexico, tlie Sahara, 
and many parts of Australia. The traveller pjissing 
through Arizona and New Mexico will fyid the vegeta- 
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tion thoroughly xerophytic in character. The giant 
cacti, Yuccas, sage-brush, and century plants give the 
scattered desert vegetation a peculiar f:is[)oet, wliich is 
not so(m forgotten. "Fhe cacti are probably as perfect 
examples of adaptation to extreme desert conditions as 
can be found. In these the leaves have entirely dis- 
appeared and the i)lant in some forms is rcdu(,*ed to 
a single, enormously enlarged, often nearly globular 
stem, thus j)rcsenting the least [)ossible surfa(*e, and 
reducing the loss of water to a minimum. Tlic green 
tissues are protected by several overlying layeis of cells 
with thick walls, the outer ones strongly cutinized so 
as to be water})roof. Nearly the wliole inner mass of 
tissue is made up of thiii-wallcd cells gorged with 
water, and forming a reservoir from whic^h the slight 
loss of water at the surface, due to transpiration, is 
made good. Brandies cut off and thrown upon the 
ground will i*emain alive for weeks before the water 
stored up in them is tinally exhausted. 

The Yuccas and the century plants (Agave) [iresent 
a type somewhat different from that of the cacti. This 
is best seen i ^die century plant, where thcfleayes, in- 
stead of being absent, are very large; but like the stem 
of the cactus they are enormously thickemal, and effi- 
ciently protected from h>ss of water by the heavily 
cutinized walls of the sui>erlicial cells. 

. Most of these desert plants, as we have indicated in 
a former chapter, are very efficiently protected against 
the attacks of herbivorous animals by their thorny 
armor. Tlie terrible spines developed upon the cacti, 
and the dagger-like leaves of the Yuccas and Agaves, 
are quite sufficient to keep the hungriest animals at 
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bay. The protective character of the strong odors 
found ill many plants of the same regions has also l)eeii 
referred to. 

Where a region is subjected to well-marked wet and 
dry seasons, there are always a great many [)lauts which 
])ass tlie dry season in a dormant condition, very much 
as similar j)lants liibernate during the (*old season of 
more nortliern regions. Tliese plants generally develop 
bulbs or tuliers, wliich may be coini)letely dried up 
without injury. Bulbous plants are especially abun- 
dant in sucli semi-arid regions as central and southern 
California, the (/ape of Good lIo])e. and the shores of 
the Mediterranean, where many bulbous Monocotyle- 
dons occur, among them some of the choicest garden 
flowers, like the various species of Narcissus, Iris, 
Gladiolus, etc. 

While these special adaj>tations to resisting dryness 
are particularly well developed in the flowering plants, 
there are also many striking examjiles among the lower 
plants, especially among Pteridophytt's and Bryophytes. 
In California many ferns become completely dried uj) 
durii^g ♦J^ie long rainless summer, but some of them, 
like the gold-back fern (^Gipunoi/ramiue frlarir/nlaris)^ 
on being jilaced in water will revive immediately, the 
dried-up leaves unfolding and becoming fresh and 
green. The curious "‘resurrection plant," from the 
southern jutrt of the state, is one of the cluli-musses 
(^SeJdifufeUa and this has the same power 

of rapid resuscitation. Many mosses and liverworts 
show the same thing, tlie whole plant drying up 
complet(dy and reviving almost instantaneously on 
being moistened. Less commonly in these plaiite 
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special tuln^rs an* fonaed, somewhat as in sjo many 
rtowering plants. 

Sometimes instead of having tlio leav\\s much rednced 
ill size, the trees and shrnhs (if dry, hot regions may 
have the position of llie leaves sneh as to neutral ize, to 
some extent, the power of the siin's rays. Instead of 
being jda^ed horizontally, as most leavt*s are, in this 
('lass of xcjopliytes tlie leaf hangs vt‘rti(*alJy and both 
sides are alike*. The various species of EiK'alyptns, or 
Australian gum trees, show this in a very [H‘rft*et way, 
and in western America thine are a ft‘W examjdes, one 
of the best being the manzanita (Artaosta[»hylos) of 
the Calibunian mountains. 

Many tropical trees, whosi? lisives at maturity show 
the normal position, liave tin* young leav(*s pendent, so 
that they aie [»rot(*cted from tin* full force of the .sun’s 
rays; these are also very commonly colore<l pink or 
crimson owing to the presence of red cell-sap in the 
outer cells, and this probably serves as a screen to 
protect the young chloroplasts. 

It is interesting to trace the develojiment of some of 
these moditi(‘at’'‘Us as they take place in the gyowth of 
the young phu i!' Tints the seiMlIing Kucalyptus has 
Iiroad, horizontal leaves, which also often oe(*ur in 
young shoots of the older trees, and these are gradually 
replaced by tin* juuidimt leav(?s with their vertically set 
lamina. In many of the Australian Acacias, where 
the lamina of tli(‘ h'af is ('omplcttdy stijipri^ssi'd in thi! 
older jilant, and ieplac(‘d by the vertically flattem*d leaf- 
stalks, oi* jihyllodia, the young plant has the feathery 
pinnate leaves cliaractei istie- of so many Legiiminosm, 
and the transition from these to the phyllodia is very 
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gradual. As in Eucalyptus it is not uncommon to find 
a reversion to the original leaf-form on young shoots of 
the older trees. 

Similar in their behavior to desert plants are the 
‘‘Halojdiytes,” th(»se growing along tlie seashore or in 
salt marslies. Thus tile sea-n)cket (Cakile), samphire 
(Salieoriiia), iee-jilaiit (Mesemla-vanlljemuni), and other 
maritime plants show these peculiarities. These plants 
have flesliy stems and leaves and can live v»itli very 
little water. Tlie explanation of this })eeuliarity in 
])lants growing where there seems to be an abun- 
dance of water, lias i)een tliought to be the fact that 
th<‘ separaticin of tlie water from tlie salt solution is 
diliieult, and, moreov(*r, the aeeumulation of salt within 
the tissues of the plants, if free transpiration of water 
from the surface took place, would be injurious to the 
plant. 

HrnuivTEs 

Under the name Epiphytes are included those plants 
which grow attached to othms, but are not parasites. 
While these epiidiytes usually grow uiion trees or other 
plants, not infrequently they may attach themselves to 
rocks or other inanimate objects. Epii>hytic plants are 
most abundant in the moist, hot regions of the trojiics, 
but are by no means eoiUined to these, since many 
mosses, lichens, and liverwmUs whicli occur jilentifiilly 
in the temperate or (^veii arctic* regions, may be prop- 
erly classed as ejiiphytes. Of the ferns and flower- 
ing plants, howevau’, very few epiphytic .\y})es oe<‘ur 
outside the tropics, though there they form a most 
characteristic feature of the vegetation. 
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These tropical epiphytes represent many families of 
flowering plants and also incliido a large niunl)t*r of 
ferns. One family of the laltiM*, the ex(iuisite (ilmy- 
ferns (Hyinenophyllaeeie), are mainly e{)iphytie, and one 
of the most charming sights of the troj>ical mountain 
forests is exhibited l)y the trunks and inanclies of the 
trees, t'overed with the dark-green, linely cmt fronds of 
these dainty ferns. In these dark for(*sts, n*eking with 
moisture, everytliiiig is eoveied with a mass of epi- 
phytic growths, even the leaves near tlu* ground being 
overgrown with lichens and (*ree]>ing liverworts. 

Of epiphytic flowering plants there maybe recjognized 
two categories — the lianas, or (uvepers, which, at first 
at least, are rooted in the earth, l)ut may later, hy de- 
veloping aerial roots, hecome truly t‘pii)hytie ; secondly, 
the true epiphytes, or ‘'air )dants,'\such as many or- 
chids and Broinelia(‘ea*, like the Spanish moss,” which 
never are connected with the earth. These air plants 
abound evtUTwlicn* in the tropical forests, and some of 
tlie ei)ii>liytic oivliids are among tlie most beautiful 
of all j)lants. These showy spe(*ics are, however, 
in a minority as most of the tropical orchids are 
b}' no means .bnspicuous. The petuliarly A'meri- 
<!an family, tljc Bromeliaccas includes a large num- 
ber of curious ej)i])liytes, some of which are showy 
plants with sjuky leaves and large clusters of bril- 
liantly colored bra(*ts or flowers. The l>est known 
of these is tlie ‘^Spanish moss,’' (»f the southern 
United States, but most of them are strictly troj)ical 
iii their range. 

Mitny species of Ficus, or jig, are e|>iphytic, while 
still others begin as epijihytes, germinating u])Oii the 
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branches of trees, and sending down roots which finally* 
reach the ground. These roots as they increase in 
number and size finally entirely envelop the trunk 
of tlie tree on which the tig is growing, and at last 
actually strangle it, so that the fig is left mounted 
on a hollow trunk composed of the moie or less com- 
pletely joined roots. 

•As true epipliytes liave no root system to supply 
them with water, and ar(‘ not connected witli ilie earth, 
various devices have been developed for sui)plying them 
with the necessary moisture and soil-constituents. 
iMany epijfiiytic orcliids develoj) bulb-like enlargements 
of tlu^ leaf-bases, winch serve at once for storing food 
and water, and may l>e almost comi)letely dried up 
during their dormant season without injury. These 
oreljids fre([uently have long, fiesliy, aerial roots, 
whicli doubtless are important agents in absorbing 
moisture from the air. Most of the Tillandsiits and 
many epipliytic ferns aocunmlaie vegetable mould in 
their enlaiged leaf-bases, which serve as reservoirs of 
moisture, and the scurfy scales with which the leaves 
of man;^^ species of I'illandsia are covered are also use- 
ful in holding moisture. 

The various types of climbing plants may be con- 
sidered in connection with ejuphytes. Like these they 
reach their greatest development in the moist forests of 
the troj)ics, where the struggle for existence is the 
fieicest. Tlie development of the climbing habit is 
doubtless associated with the competition of plants for 
the light. In more northern regions, where vegetation 
is less rank and tlie crowding not so great, fewer plants, 
show this habit, but in the dense tropical forests climb- 
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iiig plants are voiy nmnerous, and tlie tall tiees arc 
loaded down with giant cTeepors wliii^h are striving to 
reacli the liglit overhead. The means ly which this is 
accoinj)lished are various. Some plants elimh by twin- 
ing their slender stems about the support (Fig. 00, A), 
like the morning-glorv or hop; otliers deve]o[) special 

climbing organs, ten- 
drils (B, C), whitdi 
are either modi lied 
l>ran(*hes or parts of 
leaves. Tlie climb- 
ing rattan palms, and 
some other tropical 
lianas, simply recdine 
over the brancdies of 
trees, holding oi) by 
stout hooked prickles. 
A smaller number of 
cree})ers, like the ivy 
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Pakasites and Sapuophytes 

Not to be conhnuided witli the epiphytic jtlants arc 
the true parasites, such as the mistletoe and dodder. 
Some, like the mistletoe and its numerous tropical re- 
lations, species of Loranthiis, are only partially para- 
sitic, l)eing provided with more or less ehlorophyll, so 
that they are capable of carbon assimilation. In the 
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case of such complete panwites tlie dydder (CuscuU) 
or the gigantic llafflesia of Sumatra, rhe plants are quite 
destitute uf (:lilon>})liy11 and completely dependent upon 
the host for theif* nourishment. In tliese the leaves are 
reduced to scales, and tlie plant sends root-like suckers 
into the liost, or, in thet-ase of JiafHesia and some re- 
lated [ilants, the whole vegetativ(; part of the parasite 
liv<4S within the host, like a fungus, and only the 
monstrous flowers are borne upoii the outside. 

Similar in aj)j)earanc.e to these paiasites are a number 
of sa[)roj)hytic j)lants which get their iifiurisliment 
mainly from the decaying organic inaitei in vegetable 
mould or humus, iioth leaves and roots in these plants 
are irntjcrfectly deyelo[)ed (Fig. f)i( C), and in some 
cases, at least, in common with many otlier plants, they 
are intimately associated with a fungus in the soil 
whieir seems to supply them with the food elements 
derivtul from the organic matter in the earth. The 
curious Indian pi])e (Monotropa) and its more showy 
relation, tlie crimson snow jdant (Sarcodes) of the 
Sierra Nevafla, are examples of these humus plants. 
In all ihese parasites and saprophytes there is a marked 
degeneratfon of the assimilating organs, and this often 
extends to other parts of the plant, including the ovules 
and embryo. 


SYMlUnsiS 

A curious fissociation of two jdants together, or l6ss 
often of a plant and animal, is a not uncommon occur- 
rence, this "‘sMubiosis" being apparentlr mutually 
beneficial, although sometimes it looks more like a case 
of parasitism. A number of liverwoits, Blasiai 
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Aiuhoceros, and otliers, always have within the thallus 
colonies of a h)\v blue-green alga, Nostoc, and the 
little water fern, Azolla, has in each leaf a (‘avity con- 
iaining a colony of a similar alga, Anabicna. Just 
wliat are tlie mutual relations of the plants in tliese 
cases has not been clearly made out. 

Somewhat diflerent is the case of the lichens, where 
various low algje, such as Protocoecus or Nostoc,, are 
included in a thallus whose j)rincipal constituent is a 
sac-fungus, whose livphne are closely united with the 
green cells of the algje, and which is incapable of de- 
velopment if the algal cells are id)sent. I'he latter, 
however, grow perfectly well when removed from the 
lichen thallus, and it is doubtful whether they beneiit, 
to any great extent, from their association with the 
fungus, except as they are sheltered and perhaps pro- 
tected from excessive drying. Somewhat similar is the 
association of minute unicellular algmwith some of the 
lower animals, e.g. Param<ccium, Spongilla, Hydra, etc. 

Among the most important cases of symbiosis are 
those existing btuwcen various organisnu; in the soil 
and the roots of flowering plants. The most noteworthy 
of these orga .'Sms are tlie nitrif3dng bacterid wbicli are 
the principal agents in the preparation of nitrogenous 
matter in the soil, so that it is available for the liiglier 
plants. Tliese jieculiar organisms sometimes associate 
themselves directly witli tlie plants, tliis lieing espe- 
cially noticeable in the Leguminosje, which are notably 
rich in nitrogen. In tliese, e,f/, pea, clover, lupine, 
etc., there. pe developed U]>oii the roots little tubercles 
within which are great numbers of minute bacteria, to 
whose activity is due the assimilation of nitrogenous 
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matter, to a certain extent the free nitrogen of the 
atmosphere, wliich otherwise is quite unavailable for 
plant food. 

Finally, tliere . always found in connection with the 
1‘oots of many trees, especially tlie Cui)ulifene (oaks, 
beeches, etc.), certiiin fungus lilaments, or “inycor- 
rliiza,’’ which appear to take tlie i)lace of root-hairs, and 
while pavasitic to some extent upon the roots, neverthe- 
less are of gnnit importance to their host in supplying 
it with food from the soil. 

PnoTECTION A(;ainst (V)LD 

So far as cun he judged from tlie geological evidence, 
the temperatiiie of the wrlhwas formerly more uniform 
than at present, and consequently the flora was also 
more lyiiform and composed of tyjics which now Ijelong 
to the teiiqieratc or suh-tr()pi(*al zones. It is likely that 
a large part of these plants were evergreen, as is now 
the (‘j se in the warmer parts of the world. As the cli- 
mate grew more severe with the oneoming of the glacial 
epoch, it is probable that the deeiduous habit was de- 
velo[)ed iii^response to this, the only evergreen trees of 
high latitudes at jirestuit lieing the Conifers, most of 
which have retained their primitive evergreen habit. 

Where there is each year a long period of cold 
weather, during which growth ceases entirelv, it is 
clear that trees with broad leaves, exposed to the severe 
cold, and to loss of water by evaporation, are at a great 
disadvantage eomjiared to those which shed their leaves 
at the end of the growing period and whoj^ dormant 
buds are thoroughly protected by the thick scales de- 
veloped about the winter buds of all deciduous woody 
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plants (Fig* 69, B)* These trees and shrubs, with all 
their delicate tissues carefully protected against the 
effects of severe cold, can endure witjiout harm a tem- 
perature which would (piickly destroy any plant with 
broad evergreen leaves. 

Most perennial herbaceous ])lants of cold climates 
also have special provision against tiie cohl in the de- 
velopment of underground parts, bulbs, tulx.‘r.s or h)Ot- 
stocks, which remain dormant during the winter and 
send up their shoots, which grow very rapidly at the 
expense of tlie reserve food stored in these subter- 
ranean reservoirs, so soon as the lirst warm weather of 
spring starts them into growth. 


M<)V?:mi:nts of IM.ants 

We have seen tliat the lowest plants are actively 
motile and how this motility has been retained by the 
reproductive cells in all but the highest ones. Tlie 
power of sjxmtaneous movement is common, however, 
to the protoplasm of all plants, and in thdiigher j)lanls 
movements various organs are suflicieiitly buniliar 
phenomena. These movements arc, to a considerable 
extent, resj>onses to external stimuli. The bending of 
growing ])arts of plants to the light, ami the effect of 
light and tem[)erature upon the o[)ening and closing 
of many flowers are everyday occairrenoes. Not so 
familiar, except to the botanist, are the revolving move- 
ments of growing tijis, especially in twining ])lants, 
which are 'among tlic most important factors in the 
twining. Many tendrils are exceedingly sensitive to 
contact, curving quickly in response to this pressure. 
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and no doubt this extreme sensitiveness is an advantage 
to the i>lant. 

We have already spoken of the development of sen- 
sitiveness resulting in the movements of various parts of 
the flower, in coniieetion^with the subject of pollination. 

The movements of leaves in response to stimuli of 
various kinds are especially developed in several groups 
of plants, of which the Legiimiiiosa* are perliaps the 
most notable. The well-known sensitive plant (Mi- 
mosa) is the Ixist known of these, but many common 
leguminous plants, like the species of clover, locust, 
beans, and many withers, exhibit marked movements of 
the leaves, being es]>ecially sensitive to changes in the 
intensity of the light to which they are ex[>osed. Thus 
most of these i)lants have the leaves folded up at night, 
exhibiting the so-called "‘sleej) movements." 

Movements of a pureh’ mechanical kind occur in 
many plants, lx)th among the lower ones and the 
flowering plants. The hygroscopic movements of the 
elaters of liverworts, or the peristome-teeth of the moss 
capsule, the opening of the sporangia of the ferns and 
of the anthers of flowers, are all good examples of this. 
These movements are entirely due to the unequal al>- 
sorption of water by the eell-walls of tlie motile organ, 
or to unequal loss of water from them. Similar hy gro- 
scopic movements are exhihiied by the awns of grasses 
and tliose attached to the fruits of other [dants, e.//. the 
spirally twisted awn of the fruit in allilaria (Erodium). 
The oi)ening of most seed-vessels, such as those of the 
violet or balsam, arc of much tlie same tiatvffe. All of 
these movements are connected with the dispereal of 
the spores or seeds. 
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SUMMARY AXl) CONCLUSIOX 

All plants ao^reo closely in their essential cell struct- 
ure, the typical cell having a cellulose membrane and 
a single nucleus. This simple type of cell constitutes 
the whole plant in many low forms and makes up the 
young parts of the higher plants. From it are derived 
the variously moditied cell forms constituting the spe- 
cialized tissues of these higher plants. In tln^ lowest of 
all [)lants, the Hacteria and their blue-green allies the 
Schizoj)hvceae, the cell does not always show a cellulose 
membrane and the nucleus is imi^erfectly developed. 

The lowest jdants are mainly aijuatic, and it is ex- 
ceedingly [)robable that this is the [>rimitive condition 
for plant life Leaving aside the Schizophyt^es. whose 
artinities are >Omewhat doubtful, the peculiar group of 
motile green algic, the V^olvocineas i>robably reiu'esents 
more nearly than any existing forms the aiK*(‘stral type 
of all the liigher green j)lants. These ciliated algte 
are also probably related to certain colorless llagellate 
Infusoria, which in turn may represent the starting- 
i)oint for the whole group of M(*tazoa among the ani- 
mals. It is- not unlikely that the separation of the two 
great branches of organisms, plants and animals, took 
place among the Flagellata. 

‘ 2S4 
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One important reason for considering the ciliated 
VolvocinesB as primitive forms in the very frequent 
reversion to tlijs condition exhibited at times by very 
many of the higlier green plants, whose reproductive 
cells, zoospores, and gametes ver}^ generally are extraor- 
dinarily similar in structure to the simpler Volvocineae. 
The persistence of motility in the reproductive cells 
is Very j’emarkal)le, being found in members of all the 
groups. The sperinatozoids of the Archegoniates — 
mosses and ferns — illustrate this, and the recent dis- 
covery of similar motile cells in tlie lowest of the seed 
])lauts extends this phenomenon to the highest sub- 
kingdom. 

Starting with this primitive motile unicellular organ- 
ism, there have evidently arisen a number of indepen- 
dent^ lines of development resulting in xery divergent 
types of structure. The first stei» evolution of 

what may be termed the tvi)ical green plants is the loss 
of* motility in the vegetative cells through the suppres- 
sion of the cilia and the develoiunent of a firm cell-wall. 
The latter *j)recludes the active locomotion, so charac- 
terisiic yf most animal forms, and makes the j)lant 
assume the more stable condition typical of the vege- 
table organism. 

In these lowly organisms there is no clearly marked 
line between vegetative and reiuodiictive cells. An 
individual by simple tission gives rise to two new in- 
dividuals lik(* itself. Many of these, however, s*how 
two kinds of (‘ell-division, a purely vegetative one by 
fission into two e(jual parts, and a inodifKiatioii of this, 
internal ctdl-division, by which a numl>er of individuals 
may arise by simultaneous division of the protoplasm of 
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the mother-cell after a })reliminaiy division of the 
nucleus into as many secondary nuclei. Jn the latter 
case, the resulting cells may be non-sexual, or tliey 
may exhibit the simplest forni of sexual reproduction, 
Le, tlie cells may Ixj similar gametes whieh unite in 
pairs preliminary to the formation of new individuals. 
These rei)roductive cells are usually motile and closely 
resemble the ancestral V^dvox cell. 

If the two cells resulting from the lission of a uni- 
cellular organism remain together, and this is re- 
peated, there results a ccll-c(nn[)lex, the simplest type 
being the cell-row found in so many ol the green 
algje, like Spirogyra or ('’onfcrva. The next step in 
advance is the formation of lilaments, like those of 
(Edogonium, with detinite base and aj>ex, the filament 
usually being attached by asiiniile lioldfast. Next by 
division in two plant's is formed such a siinjile Hat 
tliallus as that t)f ('’oleocluete. So far as is known at 
present, this is the highest type tlie jdant l)ody assumes 
among the Chloi'ojjhyccje or green algie except in the 
case of the Characea', whose allinities with tlie other 
algjc are doubtful. Fiom some forms probably not 
unlike Colec -tete, the lowest of the mosses were 
derived. 

The inci’easing complexity of the plant liody Inas 
been accompanied Iiy a corresponding specialization of 
the reju’odmdi VC jiarts. Most of tlie gi*een alg^e have 
both sexual and non-sexual reproductive (*ells, the latter 
most commonly being motile zoosjxm's. The lower 
members of the seiies have the, gametes, or sexual cells, 
alike, but in the liiglier ones the female gamete, or 
egg, loses the power of movement and is retained within 
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a special cell, or oogonium, where it is fertilized by the 
much smaller motile s[>ermatozoid. 

Besides this line of Chlorophyceai, which may be as- 
sumed to have given rise to the Bryophytes, there are 
several other gn)U[)S wliieh have branched off from the 
primitive stock. The most iminutant of these are the 
Siphoneie, characterized by tlie complete suppression 
of division walls in the often large thallus; and the 
two very imjxnlant groups of marine alga\ the red and 
tlie Inown sea-weeds, characterized by the sj)ecial pig- 
ments develoj)ed, as well as other important peculiari- 
ties. It is among these marine alg?e that there are 
found the largest and most complex of the Thallophytes, 
but this is not always associated with a corresjKmding 
perfection of the reproductive jairts, which may be 
exceedingly primitive. Thus in the giant kelps, often 
hniuTreds of fe<*( in length, so far as is known onh’ 
non-se.vual zoospores of the simplest description are 
de,velopod. 

These great sea-weeds have been profoundly modified 
by their environment and have diverged widely in their 
struclure from the [uimitive fresh-waier forms which, in 
another direction, have given rise to the higlier i>lants. 
It is exceedingly unlikely that either the red or the 
brown algie have produced any higher ty})es, but they 
themselves represent the liighesl expression of their 
res])ective lines of development. 

The evolution of the sexual cells, {,e. the transition 
from the non-sexual zoospores, ill's! to similar gametes, 
and later to the separate male and female cells, has evi- 
dentl3' been accomplished ignite independently in several 
widely separated groups of phints, — e,g. Volvocinea?, 
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ConfervaceaB, Siphoneco, and Phaeophyceie, — so that the 
possession of sexual cells showing a similar grade of 
develo})ment does not by any means necessarily imply 
relationship. 

The origin of the Phreophyeea% or brown algm, from 
free-swimming brown Ihigelhile organisms, is by no 
means unlikely, and if this is shown to be the case, they 
must he considered as a line of development parallel 
with the Chlor<»phycea3 rather than an offshoot from 
these. It may also be said of the red algje, that they 
may possibly constitute an entirely independent devel- 
opmental line, but this is less likely than in the case 
of the Plueo[)hyceje. 

The relationsliij)s of the Fungi is still an open (]ues- 
tion. Certain forms, t!ie Phycomycetes or alga-fungi, 
especially the water-moulds and their alli(*s, so closely 
resemble such siphoneous algt'e as Vaucheria, lK>th in 
the structure of the thallus and in the character of the 
reproductive cells, as to leave little <loul)t of th,cir 
probable derivation from some such green ancestral 
forms. Thes(? Phy(‘omycetes may 1x5 Sc%id to lx?ar 
mucli the same ndation to these green alga? that sncli 
parasites anc’ ,#aj)ropliytes as the doddtu’ aiul Indian 
pipe do to their green relatives among flowering plants. 

The <]uestioii of the relation of the true Fungi, or 
Mycomycetes, to these alga-fungi, is liy no means so 
clear, although it is generally suppos(»d that they have 
beet? derived from some such forms. Some authoritii's 
claim, liowever, that the two gron])s are (piite inde- 
pendent of C/ich other, and that the line of My(‘omycet(\s 
has originated from chlorophyll-less plants of extremely 
simple structure. 
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The ancestors of the higher green plants must be 
sought among the simple fiesli-water green algae. The 
genus Coleoclife^e, the most specialized of the Confer- 
vaceie, is the ibrm which shows tlie nearest analogy 
with the lower Bryophytes, which it closely resembles 
in the development of a rudimentary sporophyte as the 
result of fertilization, and thus sliows a very siinjde 
case of i:he alternation of generations so characteristic 
of all Archegoniates. In tlie mosses this becomes well 
marke<l, but tliere is a good deal of difference betAveen 
the sim})lest of these and the higliest green algai, 
altliough the i)e insistence of tin* motile spermatozoids 
indi<*ates the derivation of the Archegoniates from 
a(jualic ancestors. 

Tlie mosses, l)(‘ing mainly terrestrial plants, have 
deveb')j»cd much more jK*rfect tissues than the Algie, and 
in tin? ferns, which undoubtedly arc related to them, 
this is still more marked. In both grouj>s of Arche- 
gon’tites, tlie reproductive organs, ardiegonia and an- 
theridia, agree closely in structure, and the s])oro])hvte 
always giv(»s rise to spon*s Avhich are formed in tetrads 
from a coyimon mother-cell. 

The M<»sscs (Hryophytes') show two well-marked 
series, or (‘lasses, llepatica*, or liverworts, and Musci, 
or true inoss(*s. The former are the more j>rimitive and 
show many j)oiiits of resemblance to the Chlorophycea\ 
and they are espeeially important as being the primitive 
stock from wliicdi tlie several scries of archegonrate 
plants have diverged, In^aring mm*h the same relation 
to these higlier Archegoniates that the green alga> do 
to the Thallojdiytos. 

In the, lower liverworts, the sporoj)h;>ie, which arises 
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from the fertilized is very simple in structure, 

and is devoted almost exclusively *to s[)ore-production, 
having no power of independent growth, hut living as 
a ])arasite upon tlie tissu(‘s of the g*‘aiiieto])Iiyte. WitJiiji 
the Ile}>jitieie, however, are forms in whiidi the sporo- 
j)hvte ])eeomes much more imjrorlant, and in the genus 
Antlioeeros, especdally, it reaches a large size and 
becomes almost independent of the gamet()phyte owing 
to the develofunent of several layers of green tissue 
eommiinii‘ating witli the atmosplien‘ l)y nu*ans of sto- 
mata, exactly as in tl)e higlier [)lants. Here, too, only 
a small part of the tissue is devoted to spore-formation, 
and the growth of the sporophyti* does not (‘ease as soon 
as the tii’st spores are ripe. No root, however, is de- 
veloped, and the spor(»j>hyte I’emains dej)endent upon 
the gameto{)hyte for its su[>ply of watej* and for sneli 
food elements as it cannot obtain from the air. The 
duration of its growtli is therefore determined by 
that of the garnet <»phyte. 

The gametophyle in the Hryoi>hytes may reach a very 
consideraI)le size, and is sometimes ejuite* eom{dieated 
in its structiu’e, but this d<»es not n(a*essarily eorre- 
si)ond to th ^levelopimmt of the s])oro[>hyte, Nvliii'h 
reaches its high(\st expression in forms witli a very 
simj)le gametoj>hyte. 

It is in the I^teridophytes, or ferns, tliat the sjioro- 
phyte first becomes entirely s(df-sn[)porling. Here the 
embryo-s[)orophyte closely resembles that of the moss(.‘s, 
but soon develops the special organs, stem, root, and 
leaf, wliich distinguish the fern-sporoj>liytti and render 
it independent of tlie gametophyle, whitdi now witliers 
away as soon as the young sporophyte is established. 
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The sporophyte here is a much more highly organized 
structure than the gametophyte, revctrsing the relation 
of these as found in the mosses. In the hM ns it is the 
s])oro2)liyte \v)iic)> is liad in mind win n a fern is spoken 
of. The gainetopliyte ([»rothalliuin) is inconspicuous 
and usually of brief dunition, but it must lie lx)rne in 
mind that the leafy fern plant, even the gigantic tree 
fern, is^ mor[)hnlogically the e<[uivalent of the moss 
capsule, or the still simpler sporogonium of the lower 
liverworts. 

It is (juitc? j)ossiljle that the develoj>ment of an inde- 
pendent sporophyte has taken place at more than one 
point, and that the different series of Pteridoi>hytes 
have not all originated from a common st^jck. The 
bi(*iliate spermatozoids of the (dub-mosses and tlie mul- 
ticiliate ones of the other Pteridophytes favor this view, 
althougli all of the existing l*terido[)hytes closely re- 
semble each other in the iduiraeter of their reproductive 
pai^s. 

Corresj)onding to the external differentiation of tlie 
s])oroj)hyte. *there is a much greater diversity in the tis- 
sues of the Pteridophytes than is found in any of the 
lower *j)lants, this being especially shown in the devel- 
opment of the complicated viusc\ilar bundles. Tin* 
spores, too, are liere restricted to a special organ, the 
sporangium. 

The Pteridophytes, ahso, .show traces of an aquatic 
ancestry in the devtdopment of spermatozoids, wl>ich 
require wat(M- in order that they may n*ach the arche- 
gonium, so that it is necessary for the gainetopliyte to 
be covered with water in order to insure fertilization. 

With^the increjising importance of the sporophyte. 
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there is a gradual reduction of llie gametojdiyte. Tliis 
in the lower forms is long live<l and much like the 
simpler liverworts in its structure, and, bears l)oth arche- 
gonia and antlieridia. Other forms develoj) male and 
female gameto[)liytes from similar spores, and, finally, 
heterospory has arisen in several grou[)s of I^terido- 
phvtes. In these, two sorts of spores are produced 
which on germination give rise respectively Iq exce(‘d- 
ingly reduced male or female plants. Heterospory is 
found in several groups of living ferns, and in one 
genus, Selaginella, among the club-mosses. It is evi- 
dent from a study of fossil lUerido})hytes that it was 
also developed in the Ecpiisetincje. In Selaginella the 
germination of the spores begins within the sporangium, 
which sometimes falls away witli tin* eontaim*d s|>on\s. 

The [)enuanent retention (d the s})ores within the 
sporangium until the gerinimition is (‘omplete, and the 
thi(^kening of tlie sporangium-wall as a prot(*etion to 
the ineluded gametophyte and embryo, the whole iinally 
becoming detached from tl)e sj)orophyte, is the oiigin 
of the seed of the liigher plants, w'hich is therefore only 
a further dev' ^o])ment of the macrosporangij^im of the 
heterosporom i^teridopliytes. 

In the seed [)lants, or flowering j)lants, the reduction 
of the gametophyte reaches its extreme, but th(‘re is no 
absolute break between Ptt*ridophyt(is ami Sjjermato- 
})hytes. The retention of the g(M-minating macrospore 
within the sporangium lias m‘cessitated a different 
method of fertilization, lumee the development of the 
jiollen-tiibe. The lower Spermatophytes, especially the 
Cycads, while dcvelo[)ing a jKillcn-tube from the ger- 
minating microspore, nevertheless prodiu^e s,permato- 
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zoids within this, which are discharged, with the 
contained water, into the cavity above the archegoniuin, 
and fertilize the latter in the same way as among tlie 
Pteridopliytes. 

C^>ni|)aring the liomologies of the higher Pteridophytes 
and the flowering plants,* we find tluit both produce two 
sorts of sporangia, niacrosi)orangia and microsporangia, 
knwwn usually among the latter group as ovules and 
polleii-sat*s. In the latter, spores develop jwecisely as 
in all tla? Archcgoniates fn>m the lowest to the highest, 
?\(\ bv tin* division of each sporogeiious cell into four 
spores. The niacrosporaiigiuni, or ovule, of the Sper- 
niato})hytes generally contains but a single maerospore, 
or embrvo-sa(‘, altljough there are some exceptions U) 
this rule. Very often one or both of the preliminary 
divisions in the sporogeiious cell are suppressed. The 
s}K)rangia of the S[)ennatoj)hvtes are usually biirne up(m 
sporopliylls — carpid.N or stamens — which are the homo- 
logues of the sporophylls of the Pteridophytes. 

Of the Spermat(^phytcs, the Oymnos[)erins are obvi- 
ously tlu* hfsv(*st types, i,e, they show more clearly their 
derivation fnuii the Pteridophytes. Their more primi- 
tive character is borne out lioth I>v a study of their struct- 
ure and by their ge<dogical histt>rv. It is not likely 
that all the (iym nosperms constitute a homogeneous 
class. It is much m<u*e j>rubable that they rejiresent 
the remnants of two, and possibly more, quite distinct 
developmental lines. The Cveads show close afliijity 
with the true ferns, while the (’onifers recall more 
strongly the Lyeo[)ods. Both of these g\;oups, espe- 
cially the Pycads, are much less abundant at the present 
time thcUi in earlier periods of the eartlPs liistory. 
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The Angiosperms iire preeniiiienll}^ the modem plant 
type. These have largely crowded out the other earlier 
types of vegetation, and at present comprise a large 
majority of existing sj)ecies. In the earlier geological 
formations, Pterido[)hytes and (iymnosperms predomi- 
nated; hut as the later formations are examined, the 
Angiosperms become more and more important, prob- 
ablv first aj)pearing in the Mesozoic age and, rapklly 
increasing in number and variety in the more recent 
formations. 

It is among the Angiosperms that the plant body 
reaches its higliest expression. In the keen struggle 
for existence among tlie manifold forms of j)lants, the 
Angiospei ins have shown themselves to be extraordina- 
rily plastic, and liave developed every possible device 
to enable them to survive this lierce conn)etition. This 
is especially sliown in the extraordinary variety of the 
floral structures to wliich they have given rise. The 
primitive flowers wi*rc doubtless very inctmspicu^ims 
and, as in the case of many existing flowers of similar 
character, were dependent upon the wind Or upon cur- 
rents of wab ’* for conveying the pollen to the stigma. 
This uncer xin mode of pollination involves a great 
waste of pollen, and evidentl}' any device whicli insures 
a saving of pollen is advantageous. This has been ac- 
complislied by the adoption of insect aid in pollination. 
This proI)ably began by the casual visits of insects to 
flowers for their pollen, some of whicli was transferred 
to the j)istil of the next flower visited. Any flower 
which, by reason of its lirighter color or stronger odor, 
made itself more noticeable to insects searching for pol- 
len, would naturally stand a better chance of bejng vis- 
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ited by insects, and thus of insuring cross-fertilization, 
wliich a{)pe{irs to be distinctly advantageous to the 
plant, Fj*om these [)robably accidental vJiriatioiis have 
been developed the mechanical devices for insuring 
cross-ferlilizalion, as well as infinite varieties of color 
and form, and the production of nectar and odors, serv- 
ing as hues to attract insects. The extraordinary 
derelopjnent of the Angiospeims and Insects, the two 
largest divisions of the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
respectively, is to a very great dt^gree correlated, the 
two gnmps being largely dependent upon each other 
for tlieir existence. 

While {)rovision for the development <y{ seed is one 
of the most important functions of the plant, their dis- 
tribution is also necessary, and many arrangements for 
this have been evolved. 'J'he develoiummt of edilde 
seeds and fruits, and of the numerous oigans like the 
wings of such fruits as those of the maple and ash, or 
t\ud down in the thistle or milkweed,, the hooks and 
prickles upon the fruits of many ('om^uvsitiC and Bor- 
ragineas ait* all devices for facilitating the distribution 
of tile seeds through the agency of the wind or by 
animals. 

Extensive modifications have arisen in the plant by 
which it adapts itself to a changed environment or pro- 
tects itself against the attacks of animal enemies. Tlie 
earliest plants were [uobably aquatic, and their de- 
scendants, but little changed, still exist in the .low 
green algie. Tlie change from fresh to salt water has 
no doubt changed the marine birms })rohuindly, this 
being especially marked in the red and the lirown alga?, 
which differ widely from their probably more primitive 
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green relatives of fresh water; but tlie niodifieations 
found in the Algie are slight when compared with the 
profound structural changes exhibited by the Andic- 
goniates and Spermatophytes, whicli liave become 
adapted to terrestrial life. 

With the change from the acjuatic to tlie terrestrial 
environment the tissues have become very much Indter 
developed, especially the meeliauical tissues which give 
rigidity and strengtli to the j>lant. "Jdie dilTerence in 
the degree to which these are developed in closely 
related land and water plants is very noticeable, and 
is of course directl}’ associated with the changed 
environment. 

'File degree of moisture varies extriuiudy over land 
areas, and those plants which inhal)it <Irv rt‘gions have 
Ijccome much changed, so that tht*y aie enabled to 
endure extreme dryness, either by having the snriace 
exposed to the dry atmosplierc mm h reduced through 
the partial or complete supiu'ession of the leaves, or J)y 
having these very perfectly protected against loss of 
water by means of extremely thick im|>ervious cells upon 
the outside. '»r by it^thu-k covering of hairs or scales. 
Other xero’ nytes, or dry-region plants, are character- 
ized by thi<'koned underground stems w inch serve its 
reservoirs of water, or remain dormant during the dry 
period, starting quickly into growth with the advent 
of the brief rainy season. 

Plants which are subject to extreme cold have devel- 
oped protective struct ines similar to those of plants 
whose growth is checktfd l)y drought. These plants, 
too, often dcv(dop underground resting stems, which 
send up the annual shoots when spring arrives. The 
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deciduous leaves and winter buds of the woody plants 
of cold regions are, with little question, adaptations of 
a similar naiuret 

Normal green plants alone are capable of utilizing the 
carbon dioxide of the atmosphere, and those plants 
which have no chloro[)hvll must depend upon either 
living or dead organic matter for their carbonaceous 
food. ?Vmong the Howering plants, at least, these 
parasites, or sapro[)hytes, are always evidently related 
to normal gret‘n forms, and are uiK[uestionably second- 
ary forms which are descended from chlorophyll-bearing 
plants. These parasites always show evidences of more 
or less profound degeneration, the h‘aves and roots usu- 
ally being rudimentary, and the floral j>arts often shar- 
ing in this degeneration. This degradation of the 
reproductive parts in j)arasitic and saprophytic plants 
is especially noticeable in fungi, where in many in- 
stances all traces of the sexual reproductive parts are 
apparently lost. Among the flowering plants, the seeds 
of such forms are often very small and the embryo 
rudi nentary. 

Since tight is of the first importance to all plants 
possessing cliloro]>liyll, many adaj»tai ions are associated 
with this. Epij)liytes and climbing plants of various 
kimls have developed their special habits of growth in 
response to the need of light. So also the development 
of special pigments associated with the chlorophyll is, 
in most cases, to be ex])lained as being concerned xtuth 
the question of liglit. 

In short, tve find that plants have suceecxled in adapt- 
ing themselves to almost every environment. From< 
the open ocean to avid deserts and lofty mountain tops 
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some plants have succeeded in establishing themselves, 
and from the equator to the poles no districa is (;oin- 
l)letely wanting in s<nne types of vegetable life. 

Starting from indifferent nnieelliilar organisms, in- 
termediate in eharaeter InHwiien plants and animals, 
we have seen how there has Ikhoi a steady j>rogressi(m 
in the direction of the more specialized plants. This 
progression consists in specialization of both vegetative 
and retiroduetive parts, which do not, however, neces- 
sarily advance equally. In the lower ftnnis there is 
no clear distinction between the sexual and non-sexiial 
I)lants, but in the liigliest green algje tliis becomes 
recognizable, but is most clearly seen in the Archegoni- 
ates, where the alternation of generations is very con- 
spicuous. In the lower Archegoniates the sexual ]iiase, 
or gametophyte, is the more inqxirtant, Inil in the higher 
ones the sporophyte becomes more and more prominent 
until, ill the seed-bearing plants, tlie gametophyte is 
exceedingly rudimentary and may be reduced to a vSiy 
few cells and is never capable of inde[>endent growth. 

The angios})erin(Uis flowering jdants are the most 
modern am ^j)ecialized members of the <vegytable 
kingdom, and have hugely superseded the earlier plant 
types, altliougli remnants of the latter persist, espe- 
cially among acjuatic? bums, which liave l>een subjected 
to less marked changes of environment and less keen 
competition in the struggle for existence. 
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! Archesporium, 1(X5, 101>, IS'*, i;52. 184, 

i i,r.. 

i Arcliicarp, 01, ‘>2, Fig. 24. 

Arctostapliylos (.see also “ Maii/.a- 
‘ nita'’),274. 

.Arcthnsa, P.4, Fig. 47. 

Aril, 1<M. 

Arisjcma, 18,5, 180, Fig. 45. 
Arisariim, 85. 

Arizona. 2.87, 271. 

An>iil, Aroiiica*, 1S5, ISO, 187, 107, 
108. 20*;. 217, 210, 2.4. 244, 247, 240, 
2*i0. 278, Fig. 45. 

.Arrow-ln'ud (Sagittaria), 185, Fig. 
' 45. 

! Arum, 18«;. 

: Asclcpias, A.s<dcj>ia<iacea* (see plso 
“Milkweed "), 215, 254, 2.55, Fig. 
! 57. 

I .A*icoh<>lus. 01, Fig. 94. 

As* <»mycetes (see also ‘* Sac-fun- 
gi '*), 00, 01. ‘.»2, 08, 05, 1*0, 07 , 08, 
O*.*, 100, 280, Fig. 24. * 

A<cosp«*n', 01, K2. 

Ash, 215, 21X5. 

A.speii, 2^>*). 

Aspidium. 1.8.5, Fig. ."15. 
j Assiinil.'itinn (sec also “ ('arbon-as- 
siriiilati<*n,” “ I’hoio-syntlu'sis ”), 
10, 17, 24. 25. 

A.ssinjilutive lissiies, 10, 107, 112, 
no, 117, 120. 

Aster, 210. 

Atlantic North America, Flora of, 
. 284, 2:t5, 287 , 2.88. 

I Australia, 147, 271. 
j Auxiliary cell.s (of Rhodophyceo?) i 
» 74. 75, 78. 
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Aiixospores (of Diatomn), (55. 

Awn, 24:5, 2H:5, Fi^. 54. 

Azalea, 21^, 214; A. viscosa, 2i;5, 
Fitr. 52. 

Azolla, 280. ^ 


Bacillns, ai; /f. ff/jtfii, .'55, Fig. 5; 

li. (etaui, .'55, Fife. 5. 

Bacteria (sec als<» ** Scliizoiny- 
cctes"), :5, 8, 17, 18. 'M, .'55. 37. 

38, 45, 4^;, IM;, 242, 258, 284. 

Ball! cypress (laxudhuti fUdichum), 
188, *227. 

BamlxHi, 188. 

Banana, 15. family, 102, liKl, 240. 
Banfeiacea*. 71. 

Bar)>erry, 88, iH), 252. 

Barbs (of fruits ami sced'i), 24.'5. 
Ba.si<liomycetes. ?K), 03, m, 05, ‘.>0, 07, 
08, «.»*>. ijH). Kii:, 25. 

Basi«liuni. o:5, 04. Fi#:. 25. 

15ast (siM- also “ IMilorin ”), 124. 

Bay-lree ( rinbcllularia). 240. 

Bean, 212. 2a‘5. 

Bee«-b. 2:57, 2:58, 

Bt'* 240. 2.V2. 2r>4. 

Bef;; 4 ar‘s-ticks ( E<hinosperimim), 
24:5. 

BejLefriatoa. .'55.4^3^;. 5. 

Bifem nia. 214. 

1510100^', 11. 

Birch .*^207. ^28. 2:50. 

Binl.s, 21:5. 210. 

Bini'.s-nest fuiifeus (Cyailms), m, 
Fig. 25. 

Bitter-sweet ((’elasirus), 2:57. 
Blaek-funjjri (see also “Pyrenoiny- 
cetes ’*) , 87, 0.3. 

Black knot {PlowrUjhtiti »ior5o,'?o). 

0 : 5 . 

Blaek-inould (see also Mucor, 
Mueorini *'), 85, 80, Fiir. 22. 
Bladder-kelp (sec also *• Maerm’ys- 
tis,” “ Nereoeystis *’), t58. 
Bladder-weed (.see also “rtrieii- 
laria ”), 108, 204, 258, 250, Fig. 58. 


Blasia, lOti, 270, Fig. 27. 

Bloo<l-root (Saiigainaria), 200. * 

Blue-green Alga: (see “ Cyanophy- 
eea:,*’ “ Sehizopbycete '’). 

Blue-gum (see “Eucalyptus”). 

Blue-iiiould (Beuicilliurn), 92. 

Borraginacea;, 243, 205. 

Botany, a department of Biology, 

11 . 

Botrychinm, i:i:5, i:54: /y. simplex, 
1 : 44 ; It. Virffinutnuta, l.‘j:5, 1.'44, 
Fig. :'d. 

Bract, 18.5. 10.3, 105, 240, 247, 248. 

Brake ofpiili/ia) . 130. 

Bramble, 2:52, 240. 

I5readlruit. 240. 

Bronieliaccje, l'^, 11»8, 231, 270. 

Broom <Sarothamnn.s), 250. 252, 
Fig. :>»i. 

Brown Algte (.see also “ Plneophy- 
cem"), 27 , 40, 03. (54, 71, 7:5, 70, 78, 
70, 20.3, ‘js-s, ‘J0.5. 

Brown Flagellates (Ibnoflagellata), 
•54. 7»». 2HS. 

Bryinea*. 115. 

Bryophytu. Hrynphytes (see also 
Mosst*v **). io. l(il, 11.3. IIH, 122. 
128, 1.30. 1.31, I.')-;. 22.3. 273. 287, 28‘1 
2<*(», Figs. 27. 28. 2*0. :50. .31. 

Buckwheat family ( Polygonacese), 
2(58. 

Bmls (^ee also “ Gemma' ”). 1(»2. 120, 
270. 2s 1. 

Budding in animals and plants, 
•»- 

Bulb. ISO. 1(»2. 201. 27.3, 282. 

Bumhh hees. 247. 251. 

Hur-clnver {Medirntjo dfuticulata)^ 
241.243. Fig. .M. 

Burdock. 21(5. 24.3. 

Bur-marigold (Bidctis), 241. 

Hur-rced (Spargaiiium I, 183, 108. 

Burs. 243. , 

Buttercup (Baunnculus), 207 , 208, 

. 2445. 247. Figs. 7.0. 50. 

Buttercup family ^(ItiinuneulaceiB), 

j 180, 207, 20 s, 2:V2. 247. 

. Butterflies, 247. 240, 255. 

. But ter wort (Pinguiciila), 250. 
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Cactacete, 211, 212. 

Cacti, 18, 2(M, 2:tl, 237, 260, 261, 272. 
Ca'salpintw, 212. 

Cakile (Sea-racket), 275. 

Oalamites, Calami tea', 142, 224, 225. 
Calcium, 72. 

Calcium carbonate, 61. 72. 
California, 167, 174, 187, 102, 237, 
238, 239, 241. 

Calla-lily (Richardia), 25, 185, 24<i, 
247, Fi*j;. 55. 

Callithamnioii, 72; C. ^tfoccosum, 72, 
Fi^^ 11». 

Calocln>rtus (see “Mariposa-lily”). 
Calycitiorjv, 211, 212, 21S, 219. 
Calyptra, 110. 

Calyx, 178, 179, 182, m, 2a5, 20ti, 
209, 210, 211, 215. 

Cambium, 172, 2(X), 2(>8. 

C’anada, 2.*i0. 

Canada thistle, 215, Fij;. 53. 

Caniia, Caiuia family, 192, lOit, 194, 
249, F\<r. 47. 

Cape re;:ion (of Africa), R)2. 

Capri foliace® (Honeysuckle family), 


I Carpospore, 74. 

! Caryophyllacem (see “ Pink fam- 

I 

I ('astor-beati (Riciiius), 2tX), 210, 

i 

• Catalpa, 214. 

I ('aicb-lly (Silene), 20(J, 248, Fi^. 49. 

! (‘at kin, 20t>. 

(''ai'^tail rushes (Typhacete), 186. 
t’aulerpa, 56, 58; C. phimariSy 
! Fi^. 11. 

I (Va not bus, 240. 
j (Veropia. 261. «. 

(Vdar-apple, Cedar-nist (fTymno- 
sporaiii^ium), 89, 90, 95, Fi^;. 23. 
(Vlastrus. 23*7. 

(‘ell-<livision, 7, 8, .35, 40, 41, 28,5. 
Oll-mcmbram* (see also “Cell- 
wall ”), 4. 284. 

01 1-plasm ((.’ytoplasm), 4, 6. 

Cells, 4. 284. 

C(‘ll-sap. 7. 

Cell-wall, 4, 284. 

Cellul<»se, 11. 

Ccnirosome, 7. ^ ^ 

Ccntnjspermm, 20<), 208, 217, 218, 


215. 219, Fij:. 49. 

Capsella, 84, 200, Fi;?. 48. Century plant (Agave), 272. 

(Japsult* (of Mosses), 111, 116, 117, (Nereis, 212. 

120, Fig. ,30. Cereals, 188. 

Carlxvhydrate, 8, 11, 19. , Clia-topbnra, 51. 

Carbon, 2, 8. 9, 19,. .30, 80, 2<)7. , Chaparral, 240. , 

Carbon assimilation (see also Cliara. 22, f»2, t>;J, 75 ; C. cr/n/fer, 75 ; 
“ Photo-syiithesi • ”), 10, 11, 17,22, • Fig. 14. 

24. 37, t)4, 71, H V;3. 278. ^ Cbaraeea*. 14, 61, (i2, a'l! 78, 79, 103, 

Carbon dioxide, 3, 11, 17, 19, 21, .'VI, ’ 118, 222. 

2#>2, 269, 2<t7. ! Clieiranthns, 210, Fig. 51. 

Carboniferous formations, 138. 142, ‘ ClieiioiMMiiacca* (Pig-weed family 1, 
147, 154, RJS, 174, 175, 223, 224, 225. i 20H. 

22(i, i Cherry. 93, 1<;5. 

(.’anlinal t\n^'er (Lobclut cardhyins), (’biiia, HJ6, 2.3i;. 

249. ; (’hlamydomonas, 42. 

CJarnjjition (Dianthns), 248. ; (Chlorophyll, 6. 8, 12, 20. 22, 23, 48, 

Carnivorous jdants, 257, 258, 2.59. > 49, 80, lOti, 26*2, 263, 2»>!t, 278, 2!)7. 

Carptd, 1,59, KIO, 161, 169. 177, 179, ’ (Chbiroj)hy<*tia* (see also “ (irccii 

181, 184, 185, 189, 190, RKi. 197.202, Algte”), 46, 47, 49, 70, 78, 79, 101, 

2^5, 2fr>, 207, 208, 209, 210, 21 1 , 2i:i, 2H<;. 288. 

217,218,245,293. | Chloroplast (see also “Chromato- 

CariK)gonium, 73, 74. j pliore"), 6, 19, 20, 21, 59, 60, 
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64, 65, 118 ; ot Brown 61, 65 ; 
of Conjuf(atfB, 59, 69; of Volvo- 
cinea;, .‘<8. 

Cholera bacillus {M'^crospirn com- 
m(i)y 55, Fifj. 5. 

(^lomirus (see also Irish Moss”), 

' 71, 265; ('. eris^iuM^ 2<».5. 

c:norii)ctalfi*, 295, 29f;, 207. 208, 

210, 213, 217, 219, 221i, Figsf 44, 
50, 51. 

(Miroiuatin, 5, 6. 

Chromatopliorc, 6, 8, 10, 20, 21, 38, 
.fl), fiO, Vd, 65, 112, 118. 
(.'lir(Uuo.sonie, 6. 

(51ia, ’M, 65, 58. 50, 46, 57, 67. 
Cinnamon-forn {Osmutida cinna- 
niomvft), Fi4. 

(‘irsinni, 215. 

C-istiHora*, 20tb 
(MaOnphora, 51, 52, Fi^^. 8. 
(MaHsihration. 12, 15, 16. 

(Oematis, 208. 

(’lirnatc (as a factor in distribu- 
ti(*iri, 220. 2.'15. 

fern (Lygodiuin), l'i5, 

Fi^:. 65. 

riiiiihiii^; jdaiit.s 25, 186, 202. 277, 
278 , 2<r(. 

C]iirt)iiijj stems, 201, 202, 278. 
Clostorium. 50, Fig. 1.5. 

Clover, 24, 28.5. 

Chib-mosscs ( 4 see also “Lyi'ojKMli- 
iica*, * “ l.YCOivids ”), 128, 144, 

145, 147, 15.5, 151. 161, urT, 252. 
275. *201. figs. 57, .58. 

Clustcr-cup (/Keidium). 8S, 80. 9t>. 
Fig, 25. 

Coal-ineasnros (sco alst> “Carbon- 
iferous’*), 17 22.'*, 226». 
Cockspur-tijorii rru.t- 

<l(tl(i). 80. Fig. 25. 

Coe<»amit. 240. 

Cold (efTi‘Ci on plants). IS, 28|. 
C<>leoeha*te. .52, 54, 55. 77. 1(»1. lOO. 
110, 112. 2H»>, 280; C. puirhmtu, 
54 ; (\ scHtatii, 54 ; Fig.' 10. 

<’oIor of dowers, 2iC>. 

Columbine (Aqiiilegia). 2t)7, 208, 2*7. 
Fig. 50. 


« Columella, 86, 115, 116, 117, 124, 165;. 

I ill An! hweroft, 11.5, 124; in Mosses, * 

■ 117, 118; in Muc-o', 8fi. 

; Colainii (Gynoslefiiium), 194, 195, 
2.54, 256. 

CoinpositH . 1%, 215, 216, 218, 219, 
251, 2.58, 2.55. 

fVuiijKnuid leaf, 187, 201. 

Com]>r)iiiid justil, 107, 209, 213. 

■ Conditions of plant life, 17, 2<»2. 

: (*ondiicting tissue (of jiistil), 181. 

Cone (see also “ Strobilus “) , 140, 

j 142, 145, 146, m, lt»8. H;9, 170; of 

. Ctuiifers, 168, 169; of Cy cads, ir»5; 
of Equisetuni, 140; of Lycopinis, 
145, 145. 

i Conferva, 286. 

ConfervaeetE, 27. .51 . 52. .55. .54, 55. 58, 
60, 67, 71, 98, 106, 28S. 280 ; repro- 
diicti«m of. .52, 55; Figs. 8. 9, 10. 

Coiiidimn, 82. 

Conifers, Conifera\ 147, 1.56, 157, 161, 
1(*M, W>, 16.7, 168, KiO, 170, 171. 172, 
175. 17*. 17.5, 181. 226.. 227. 2.50. 2t.i, 
281. 21».5: fossil C.. 175. 22t;. 227; 
structure of C.. 167. 168, 160, 17fl|, 
171, 172; Figs. 41, 42. 

Conjngata*. 65, 50. 78. 79. 8<>; struct* 
lire of C.. .59, (.6; Fig. 15. 

Conjugation, in Mucor, 86; in Spiro* 
gyra, t.l. 

Coimeephaliis, 106, Fig. 27. 

( ■»tnt<»rt;e. 215. 

Contraetile vacuole. 59, 50. 

Corals, 2.5, 72. 

< 'oral honeysuckle {Loniccra semper^ 
nr*’ its), 240. 

Coral reefs (due to ealcareous alga*). 


Coralline algse tt'orallinea?), 14, I 
222 . 

('ordaitea*. 174,221’.. 

(’.•rn.aeea* (Dogwood family). ‘^12. 
('orn ns (see alsi. “Dogwood '*). 

247; r. f!tn\da, 246,. 247. Fig 
Corolla. ITS, 170. 186, 212, 215, 
216, 218. 244, 24,V* 

<5tsmarMim. 4, .50, Figs. 1, 15. 
C<»ltoiiwood i^Popuhis), 240. 


246, 
, 55. 
21.5, 
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Cotyledon, 130, 131, 145, 170, 171, 182, 
184, 1S,^>, 200, 204. 

Crab-apple, 89. 

Cranberry, 214. 

Creei>ers (see also “ Climbinjj 
Plants,” “Liana”), 276. 

Cretaceous formations, 227, 228. 

Crimson balm {Monarda didi/ma)^ 
249. 

(’rimson currant {Ribes speciosum)^ 
249. 

Cross-fertilization. PV), 208, 214, 244, 
24,0, 24t>, 247, 249, 250, 251, 252. 253, 
254, 2,55, 25<J. 

Croton, 21t>. 

Cruciferm (Mustard family), 209. 

Cruciliiira*. 201>. 

Crusta<'pa, 108. 

Cui)-fiinKi (Ascobolus, Peziza), 91, 
92, Fijj. 24. 

Cupulifera^, 281. 

Currents (factors in di.stribution), 
229. 

Cuscuta (.see also “Dodder”). 279. 

(.’uticlt‘, 2ti9. 

Cutleria, 70. 

Cyanoidiyce'.e (see also “ Schizo- 
phyceai ”), 37, 1J8. 

Cyatluis, 94, Fij?. 25. 

Cycads, Cycadacea*, 1,55, 15#», 157, 161, 
1()2, 163, IfM, 16<;, Hm , KW, 1(»9, 175, 
176, 19t), 22t5, 21?2, ‘ilKl ; .structure of, 
162, 163, 164, 165 ; fossil C., 165, 226 ; 
Fig. 40 

Cyca.s, IfiO, 161, It "ir..!, PW, Pi9 ; 
(\ rircinalis, 163, Fig. 40; C. 
revnlutn, 162, 16.3, Hg. 40. 

Cyclaiitbera*, 187. 

CynogJos.suui, 243, Fig. .54. 

(Jyperacea*, 188. 

Cypre.ss, 168. 

Cypripediiun, 194, 2‘U, Fig. 47. 

Cystycarp (of Red Alga*), 72, Fig. 
19. 

Cystopiis (see also “White-rust”), 
82; C. candidi{S, 82, Fig. 21. 

Cj^tology, 7 
, Cytoplasm, 4, 6. 


D 

Dactyl is, 185, Fig. 45. 

Daisy, 21(» 

Daiidtdion, 91, ‘.>1.5, 216, 241, Fig. 53. 

Darwin, 257. 

Dead-nettle (Lamium), 215, Fig. 53. 

Deciduous trees, 238. 

DtM*0mi)osition (due to bacteria), iJ5, 

:t6. 

I>elphiuinm (see also “ Larkspur ”), 
207. ‘208, 247, Fig. 50. 

De.sert plants (see al.s#. “ Xero- 
phytes *•), 18, 204. 2r»0, 271. 

Deserts, 229, 2;t3, >'M, 2.37 , 271, 2<»7. 

I>esmid. De.smidiaceit*, 8, 26, 59, 60, 
85. Figs. 1, 13. 

Devonian formations. 147, 223, 225. 

Diatomin, (V5. 

Diatoms, Diatomueeic, 2, 14, 65, Gti, 
222, Fig. 15. 

Diclinous tlowers. 20ti. 

Dieotyledous. 141. ir>2, IW, 173, 183, 
187 PHI, PH), P»9, ‘2tH), ‘201, ‘202, ‘203, 
2^^, 205, ‘206. 212, 217, ‘218. 21Vt4>”8, 
‘2*29, 267, *2()8. *269; clas8ifi<*ation of, 
*205, 212: embryo of, PHI, ‘203; 
tlowers of, 206), 216; structure of, 
‘ 200 , 201 , 202 . 

Digitalis (see also “ Foxglove ”), 2.53. 

Diiiotlagellata, 76. 

Diona>a {.see also Venus’s Fly- 
trap'*), *2.57. 

Diosiiyrinm (Persimmon family), 
‘2I4.‘ * ‘ 

Disease germs, .'16. 

Distribution f)f plants, 220, 22it. 

Dock (Kumex), ‘241. 

Dodder (Cuseiita), 1*2, ‘205, ‘278,279, 
‘ 288 . 

Dodeeatberm, 213, Fig. .52. 

Dogb.ane family ( Apoeynacea*), 215. 

Dogwood f.’iiuily (see also “Cornus,” 
“Cornacea* ”‘), 212, ‘240, 246, 247, 
Fig. .55. 

Draemtiu, 191. 

Drosera (see also “ Sumlew ”), 2.57, 
‘2,58; I), hnf/i/olia, 2.58, Fig. 58. 

Drought (elTect on plants), ‘273, ‘274. 
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Duckweed (I^mna), 182, 185, 187, 
Fig. 45. 

E 

Eagle-fern (sec Ptphs aquHiun). 

• Eartli-star (Creaster), Fig. 25. 

Eastern Asia, 2.‘VJ, 2.'i5. 

Eastern America, 2.‘i2, 2.'Vi. • 

Ect(»carims, 87, 88; K. f/mnah.Hm, 
(57, Fig. 18; jK. siliculosuif, 87, 
Fig. 18. 

EePgrassdfVallisneria), 22. 

Egg, egg-<rell, 27, 81), 41. 53, 54, 58, 
63, 8‘», 74, 102, 103, lOH, 128, 
129, I'K), Km, 171. 179, 181 ; Chara, 
83; (Jonif**rs, 171 ; Ferns, 129; 
Fucuh. 89: Red -Alga.*, 71; liiccia, 
103; V^inclieria, .58. 

Egg apparatus, 179, 180, 181, 202, 
Fig. 44. 

Elater, 29, 109, 111, 140, 142, Figs. 
28, :m\. 

Electricity, 24. 

Eljji, 2M7, 2.vS. , 

Embryo. 1.5, lOlt, 118, 129, 1.30. 131, 
1,37,140. 114. 145, 158, 159, 170, 171, 
172, 182, 18.3, 181, 18.5, 2'K). 20.;, 217 : j 
r<Miifcrs, 170, 171, 172; Dic<»tylc- ^ 
cions, 200; E<|ui.setnin, 14t> : F«‘riis. 
129, 1.30 ; Lycopods. 144, 14.5 ; Mono- ! 
cotyledons, 485, Figs. 28, ;’*:>, 45, 
48. ‘ 

Embryo-sac, 145, 159, Ki5, 178, 179, ; 
ISO,' Figs .•4.3, 44. 

End«)spcrin, 150, 152, l(k5, 171, 172, 
179, 180. 

Encrgid, 4. 

Kntoniopliily (see “ Iii.sects ”). 

Eiitoniopliihoracca* (see also “ lu- 
srcl-fnngi ” ) . 8<i. 

Knviroiinnuii (effect of), 282. 

Koptci-is, 223. , 

Ei>licdra, 173. 

Epidi'rmis, epidermal tissues, 21, 
121. 141, 287. 

Epiphytes, 191, 195, 275, 278, 277, 297. 

Equisetinea* (see also “ Horse-tail ”), 
128, 139, 140, 143, 147, 153, 154, 155, | 

• X 


j 157, 224, fossil E., 143, 154; hete- , 
j rosimry, 1.55, 

Equi.setuin (see also “Horse-tail,'' 

“ 8c‘ouring-ni8h l.'ll), 140, 141, 
142, 143, 144, 14t;, 181, K»8, ‘224; 
fossil, 142, 224; structure, 1.39, 140, 
141, 142; A’, unajrhnutu, 140, Fig. 
.‘Mi: A’, jtratrnse^ 140, Fig. lUi. 

Ergot (f larirf'ps purjturffit), 93. 

Erodium (.see also “ Alfilaria 250, 
Fig. 5ti. 

Erythroniiui), 189, Fig. 48. 

Esch.sclu)]t7.ia. 240. 

E.ssential oils. 2«it). 

Eucalyptus, 274, 275. 

P'ucj'cla*, 209. 

Euphor'oia, Eiiphorbiacete, 210. 

Eurotinin, 1»2. 

Kusi><»ran-i}ita^, 127. 128, i:«, 1.34, 
1.3.5, KMi. 1.37, 138, 139. 144, U9, 151, 
154, 155. 1.5«;, 1.57 . 22:t. 224; embryo 
of. 1,'iO; fo.ssil E.. I‘i8, Fig. .”4. 

Evening primrose (tEiiothera), 211, 

I u:«. 

■ Evcrgrt*ens. KiO. 

Exogens (see “ Dit'otyledons “). 

Ej'e-spot, 39. .50, 52. 


F 

Fan-palm, 187. 

Ferns (sec also “ Pteridophytes,” 

“ Filicine.'c " ) , 15, Ki. 27, 28. 29, 55, 
102, 112. 118, 121, 12:i, 12r>, 128. 121», 
1.30. i;ii, i:i2, 133, i;4, ia5, i;Mi, i37, 
1-38. i:t9, 140. 148, 148, 149, 153. 174, 
155, 15r,. 157, K;2. Kk3, K4, KMi. 187, 
l‘Hi, 201. 220, 22:5. 224. 287, 27.3. 275, 
27(». 28.5. embryo of. 129, EH*; fossil 
F.. 1.54. 220 , '2'2'A, 224 ; gametophyte 
of, 125, 128, 127 ; heterosj>ory. 148, 
149, 150; sporopbyte, 122, 12.‘». 

Fertilization. 41, .54. 58, iR), 83. 70, 
74, 75, 83, 85, 91, 103, 104, 10.8, 119, 
128, KiO. Kkl, 184, Jt;9. 170. 181.203, 
2<M}, in Arcliegoniates, 103, 104 ; in 
Ascomycetes, 91 ; in Fbaracete, ♦>3,« 
in Conifers, 189, 170; in Cycads, 
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ill Cystopus. 85; in (Etlopiv 
Ilium, TvH, 54; in riiii'Ophyrem, 70 ; 
in Kluulophyoeju, 74, 75 ; in Supro- 
It'j'niu, H:i; in S|H*i*niatt»phyies, 
Hk): in Vanolieria, 58. 

Fi^ (Fii'us). 182. 

Fi*x\vortM (SiTopliiilariaeem), 214, 
218, 210. 

Kilicfs, I.'ki, 

isct* also *’ Forns"), l.**7. 

F.ltiiy fcni'i (s(*oalM> •' llynu'iiophv 1- 
1 juvu‘ 1. 12»}. 127, 1.11, i;V», 151, 27«;, 
Fi-. .i.'*. 

Fifiihritfriu f \iii/t»ruica, 10.», Fii;. 

Fir, ItiO. 227, 2.10, 215. 

Fish, 2.‘.0. 

FissiiHi, 7, 25, .‘>5, .‘k). (!5, 285. 

Fission plants (Schizophyta), •'M. 

Fission al.i;a* (see “ Sehizoph\ cea*,’* 

“ Cyan»>pliyce:i‘ "). 

Flajrellaie Infusoria, Fl.a^jellata. 

58, 45, ♦;-l. 7«i, 284 , 288. 

Floats (of kelps). t>8, (10, Fij^s. 17, 

18 , 

Floral axis, 182, 2()s. 200, 211. 

Floral einolope (see Jil.so “ Peri- 
anth 'M,17S, 

Floral loaves, KJl, 245. ; 

Flori<la, 1«52. I 

Fhover, 10. 14, Kki, 101, 105. K’^. 170, 
174, 177, 178, |,S2, is:;, 1S4. 18.5, isp,, ; 
187, 18S. ISO, l‘(o, 101, 102, lO:;. 104, , 
105, VM\, l‘(7, '2f ' 200, 207, -208. 2«»i», 
21(t, 212. 2i:‘v .'ll. 21.5, op;; of, 

.Vntriospenns, Fi^s, i;;, 44 , 45 . 40, •' 
47. 48, 40, 5<», 51, .52, .5:;; i,{ CmiO- 
fers, 105. 17(», Fiirs. 41, 42; of 
<'y(‘a<ls. 1(>2, lo:;, Fii;. 40. i 

Floworinj^ plants (s*m* also *• SioO 
Plants,” “ .Sp«-r!iiaioptiM*'s ^ *i, 
10, 10, 21, 28, 20. 02, i:;7, 141, 112, ; 
r4, 14.5, 1.50, 152. 1.55, 15s, p, 1,275. 
27(1, 288, 205, 208. j 

Foo.l <»f plants. 10. 171, 102, 217, 202. | 

Foot fof emhryp), 100, 111, 120, 12l», j 

i:*4). j 

,v Forests, 2:ts, 240, 241. 270, 277. j 

P’ossil ]>lantH, l.i, 14, (ki, 72, l.'ki, 142, ! 


143, M7. 1^, 186, 106, m, 174, 
175. 217, 220, 221, 222, 223, 224, 

22»i. 227, 22H, 22l>; AIrii-, 72, 

222; Conifers, 17.1, 174, 220, 227^ 
228; <’yca«ISy, 105, 220; Diatoms’ 

(iO, 2*22; l)ie«>ty!4*ilons, 217, 227; 

Kiiiti.Hetiiieiu, 142. 14.1, 147. 155,224, 
22.5; F'erris, 1.54, 220. 22.1. 224; 

1' uiiiri, 222 ; (ain^'ko, lik;, 220, 227; 
LyeopoOs, 147, 151. 155, 2*25, 22(1 ; 
M«.s.si*s, 221. 

I fiiit (it , 1014, .I'ig. 

2s. < 

Foxglove ( I Oirit.'ilis ) , 2.51. 

Fo\-m'ap4‘ { I'ltis lii/tnisrtt), *2.17. 
Frai:iuentali4*n of iiinOtMis, 02. 

Fn-sh- water al^a', 24>l, 205, 287, 280. 
Frilillaria, 2;;0. 

Fruit, Km. 181, 182, 18.1, 202, 211, 
210, 241. 

Fm aia'a*. 00, Fit;. 18. 

Fuehsia. 210, 211. 240, Fi^. 51. 

Fiu'Hs, (iO; rrefti a/Msn.'J, 00, Fig, 
18. 

Fiinaria, 114, 117, Figs. 21. 10 ^ — 
Fungi, 1 1, IO. 28, ;li. 48, 71. .SO, 8l, 
82, s:;. 84, .s<;. 87. 01, 0*2, !t.l, t»4, !*5, 
‘•O, 07. 08 . •>‘i, PHI. lOl, IHl, 222, 242, 
270. 288, 2'. *7 ; alga F. ( see “ Ph;^e«>- 
lii Vi'i-tes*’ ) : insi el F. ( see “ In,se<'t- 
fungi”); fo>sil F., 222; true F. 
(see *' .Myeoinya-elei 

G ' 

(iameto. 20, 10, 44, .52, 5,1. .58, 07, 
28.5. 287: ronfer\ aeia*. 52, ,'1; 
Plijeophyf«*:e. 07, 70; Proto4*«iefa- 
e4*;e. 14; Si]>honea*, 58; Volvoea- 

:;o. 

t tano'iiipliore. 111, 

( i;tti)t'toph\ t<>. 55, l(k5, 100, 110, 111, 
112. 11 :;, 114, 115. 118, 122. 121. 12 ;. 

127, 128, 120, Fil. i;;7, 110, 144. lil. 

1 47. 1 40. 1.50, 151. 1.52, 151. 1.50. 158. 

r.o, Uki, p;:;, Ki.’. p»8, p;o. 171, 178. 

180, 182, 188, 200. 2f»l, 202. 208; 
Aiigi()S|H>riiis, 178, 170; AiitluHje- 
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ros 112, 131 1 ArchegonlaUss, 105, | Grasiiea, 180, 185, 188, ISO, 197, 198, 
W; (Joniferg, m. UH, 1*W, lOi); 240, 241 , 259, Fi#?8. 45, M, 


Cyoads, 1()3, F'»4; Equi«etum, i:«>, 
140; Ferns, 123, 120, 127; Hepati- 
cje, 10«», 107; Hyc(fopteri«ies, 150, 
151 ; Hymenophyllat^ea*, 120, 127 ; 
• iHoides, 149, 150; Lyeopodn, 144, 
14,5 ; Marattia<’4-ii*,12:t, 127 : Moshcs, 
111, 115, 110: Vittaria, 12<», 127, 
Fi'^s. 27, 2‘», 31, .’.2, 40, 42. 4^4. 
<iatnopetal»* (si*4* also “ Sympeta- 
h^-).212. 

(Trast»"r<>injS*4‘t»'8, ‘»4, F'ig. 25. 

(ioaster, '.<4. 25. 

(i(*inina‘ (Sfe also Buds”), 102, 107, 
127. 

<o?ntia!J. 215. 

Gco^jraphical <ristribution, 221, *229. 
<i(‘olo*;ical distrilMUiiUi, 221. 
(ieolo^0<\al record (s**(* uls<* ” Fijs- 
sil planl.s”), 220, 2*21. 2Xi. 
(o'otropi.sin, 24. 

(ieranimii, (J. family, 20fl, 210. 25fl. 
(lerardia, H5. 

Gia/'t^reti {.SV^oo/^i 174. 

2*27. 

(liaut kelp (Mnerocystis, N*ere<v 
eyslis), ♦».'!, 2^7. 

(li^a tiiia. 72; 7*2, Fir;. 1!‘. 

(tills (of iimshrtH.ui ' . 94, Fi;:. 25. 
<iin;;<*r. <i. faudly i ZiiiirilnTaci’a » , 
P>*2, 193, 19><.« 

(tiuuko. p*»0, 1(J5, iri<;, 175, 2*20, 
Fi-. 41. 

(linHeul;, 21*. 

(ilaeial epoch, 2'15. 

(JliiOiolus, 191, *273. 

(lUMlit.seliia (see also ” Hoiu*y- 
loeust 212. 

( Jleiehenia, 130. 

( ilojotriehia. ,'k5, Fi^j. 5. 

<Jlu!nac<‘5e, iss. 

( llyptostro]>us. 227. 

(luetaeeie, Pll, 173, 175>. 

<J<00-ha<‘k fern (iilumno*framiu*' 
truiufjuhn'is) s 273. 

(ronidium (of Volvox),41. 
Graininea* (see also Grasses '*), 
188, 198. 


' Gravity (ijiOueucing movement), 
24. 

Gray, Asa, 2^10. 

Green Alga? (8<ie also ** Chlorophy- 
I ceaft”), 44, 40, 47 , 49, 50, 55, 59, 
i Oil, 04, li.5, 08, 70, 71 , 74, 75, 76. 7H, 

• 79, 8.3, 9*1, 1(K>, P4, I0»i, 11 1*29, 

• *221, 2.H‘*., 287, 289. ‘21*5, 298. 

; (ireeii monads (see also “ Volvoca^ 

cea‘'’).25. 

■ (ire«*rilaiid, 230. 

! <iround-t issue. 125. 

Guava. 211. 

Gulf Start s, Gulf of Mexico, 187, 238. 
Gulf Stn am, *23.3, 

! (iulf-weetl (see also ‘* Sargassum ”), 

; ‘2(». 07. *>9. Fig. IS. 

(ium trees (Nvs.sa, l.iqnklaiubar), 
*2‘ ; ( Knea 1 y pt us ) , 274 . 
Gyiunograninie, *273. 

Gyniuosj»erins. (Tymr)o.spernm*, 15.5, 

' 1.57, 15s, pil. 102. 10^8, p;*>. 171. 

173, 175, 170, 177. 17h. 179, isO, IM, 
191. *22*J, 2*27, *208, 21*:'., 
Gymm>sporaiigimu. 89. Fig. 2'>. 

<i\ iiaiidra*, 192. 

(J\mi*»Mum (see alsu ** CariKd," ” Pis- 
Vir'i. 179. 

(iymtsteiuium (.see alst> Column”), 

. 2>4. 256. 


' Haeckel. .31. 

Hail-., ‘22, 1*25. 205, 215, 20»«>. 271. *2*10* 
Haustorium (see also “Sucker”), 
; 8*2,91. Fig. *21. 

Hawaoan Islamls, 234. 

Hau i htUMi. "sp. 

Hca<i (of l’»un|M»sit:e t . 2 i. 5, *216. 
Hi'at. «*vo]ntioii of, * 2 , 5 . ^ 

Hcdcra ( Ivy). *211. 

Heliconia, ifl.3. 

Heliotr»*pi8iu. 22, 21. 

Uemulinluhi na$}(hnn^ i>5. Fig. 15. 
i Hepatic e <sce alst» “ Liverworts 
i 101, 102, HG, KKi, 109, 110, 111, 113. 
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114. 115, l!9, 120, 120, 127. i:i7, IWl, ' Indian turnip ( Arimnroa), 1H5, Fig 
m, 2*10, 2!»2, Figs. 20, 27, 28. j 45. 

Herlmrium muiiM (Eurutiiiui), 92. > Indiisiitiii, l.'lTi, Fig. .'15. ' 

Hennaphrntlito fiowers, 1*J(>. Itiffrinr ovary, IH*», 110, !01. lai, 

IletertH’yst, i lUI. 210, 211* 21.5, 218, Figs. 40, 47,’ 

Ht‘ft*ra?fisin, SS, .SO, 05. | 51, 5a. * 

Het<^rosi»or<»us rt^'ridopbytes, I.'IO, Iiiil*irfsc<‘iu*e, 185, lO.'l, 215, 21(1. i 
14.S. 140, 150. 151, 1.52, 1.55, 1.57, 158, liifusorin, 8. 


178, 170. 225. 22»;, 2;>.S. Figs. .58, .10. 

Helerospory, 148, 140, 151, 1.52, 1.50, 

22t», 21 »2. 

Hickiiry, 2:i5, 2:W. 

Holdfast (of Algjo), r»7, 08. 00, 2155, 
280. 

Homusporous Pteridophytes, 148, 140, 
151, 155. 

Hoiu'y-locust (iTleditsfhia), 212. 

Honovsufklo (Loiiifvru), 215, 240. 

Hooks (of fruits), 20, 248. 205. 

H(.p, 278. 

JfitrdPHm tm(ri}iu)i}, 24.5, Fig. .54. 

Horse-tail (see also “ K(|uisetuiu ”). 
128, l.ao, 140, 224, Fig. :U'k 

Ilorse-i’hestinil, 270, Fig. ,50. 

Host, 80, 82, 88, ,S0, isl. 270. 

HouufFs-tongue (Cvnoglo.ssuiu), 248, 
Fig. .54. 

Huckleberry, 214. 

Huinining-birds, 208, 247, 240. 

Iluimis plants, 270. 

Huxlej", •>. 

Hyacinth, IIM). 

Hydrodictyun (see also “Water- 
net •’), 4.8. 44, »’■ 7. 

IIydn>gen, 2, 8, y 

Hydroptp rides <see also “ Water- 
fern''). 1.50, 151, Fig. 80. 

Hygroscopic' iiioveiuents, 2851. 

Hyineniuiu, 0.5. 

llymcnopliyljjK'ea? (see also “Filmy 
f(‘riis ” ) , 12(5, 127. 

Ilypha, 87, 07, 181. 


Inosgiinic bodies, 2. 

Insects. 28. O*. 178, 180, P)0, VM, 105, 
; 2t»0, 208, 211, 242, 244, 24.5, 247, ‘254,’ 

2‘»1. 

Insect- fungi (Eniomopli/horacea*), 

i Si5. 242. 

Insectivorous plants, 205, 257, 258. 
Int(‘gui!n*nt (of ovule), 104, 1(55, 1(50, 
178. 202. 


Internal cell-division, 7, 285. 


I Iiitcrnodc, 01, (52, 140, 141. 
j IrLs, I. family. 180, 1!»1. J!»7, Fig. 4(5. 

! Irish moss {(.'hotulrus crisiH(ii)^ 71, 
! 2(58. 

j Isoctes, 1 .'k 5. 140. 1.50, 151, 152, 1,55, 
l(5.'5, I7'.(. 1.84; /. t'chhumpora, 150, 
Fig. 80. 

Isocarpa*. 21.8, 214, 218, 210, Fit'. 52. 
Isos}K)rea* ( see “ Hoinosporous Pleri- 
dopliytes ”). 

Ivy (lledera), 211. 


•lamaica, 1845, 2.82. 
dapaii. 1(52. 1(5(5, ‘2.8(5. ^ 

doint-lir (see also “ (iiieiftcea''”), 161. 
June.i<M>;e i Kush family), 181). 
Jungeriiianniaeea*, IJO. 


lee-plant (M(‘semhryanthemuTn),275, 
Indian corn, 2(50. ' 

Indian-piiKi (}fonotropa unilUtrn), 12. 
206, 270, 288. 


K 

Kaliniafsee also “Mountain laurel”), 
258. 

Karyokiiiesis (indirect nuclear divi- 
I sion), (5, (52, Fig. 

' Keel (of papilionaceous flower), 250, 
i 252, Fig. 5(5. 

i Kelp, 20, (5.8, (57, (58, 60, 71, 78, 2('s8, 
I Figs. 17, 18. 
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. Knot-grass (Polygonum), 200, Fig. 
49. 

L t 

Labiatjv (Mint family), 214, 25'1. 
Ubiatilloras 214, 21.'>. 218, 21‘.«, pig. 
53 . 

LacuijJL* (air-spaces), 140, 141, Fig. 

Ljuly'.s-slipper 'Cypri indium), 194, 
Fig. 47. 

La.nina (of leaf), 201. 

Laminaria, <>8. 

Uamium. 21.*), 253, 254, Fig. 5.3. 
l.iircli (Lari.x), 10.S, 
l.^irkspur (Dclpliiuium), 207, 208, 
247. Fig. 50. 

Laurel, 21, 230. 

L< 3 af, 10, 20, 21, W. 09. 100, 107, 114, 
115, 120, 121>, IW, 131, 14^>, 11.5. 140, 
149, 1.50, 100, 101, 102, 103, PIT, lOH, 
T83f 187, 193, LH), 201, 2<18, 290: 
(!yca(Is, 102, 103; Conifers, 107. 
108; K(iiii.'<eluiii, 140; Ferns, l.'io, 
131: Isoeies, 1.50; Liverworts. KMl. 
HO ; l.ycopods, i44. 145; Mneophy- 
cea’, (•!♦: Sapropiiytes, 19t>, 279: 
Xeioidiytes, 271. 
l^af-ciitting ants, 201. 

]..eaf-teiKln]s. 278. 

Legumjno.sj^ (Pea family), 201. 212, 
2;il, 252, 280. 

Lejeiiiiia, UMJ, Fig. 27. 

Lenina (see also “ Duckweed *’), 182, 
185. 187 , 270, Fig. 15, 
Lepidodendron, 147, 148, 155, 15f». 
172, 220. 

Leptosporaiigiata*, 133, 134, 135, 130, 
137. i;i8. 140, 1.50, l."4, 1.55. 150. 1.57, 
224: distribution of, KKI, 137, L»8; 
fossil. 138, 224; S]»orangiuia, 134, 
135, Fig. 35. 

Liana (see also “Creeper," “ Climb- 
ing plants "). 270. 

Lichens, 97, 98, 99, 1(X4, 275, 270, 280. 
Life-hist oyy. as a clue to relation- 
ships, 15. 


j Light (influence on plant growth), 
j 17, 2:1, :i0, 202, 277, 282, 297. 

! Lilac, 215. 

Liliaceai (see “ Lily family ”). 
Liliiflorifc, 189, l‘»2, Fig. 46. 

Lily, L. family, 189, 190, 191, m. 
1*98. 

Liiiaria, 21.5, Fig. 53. 

Liidn, 5. 

Lini)a*a, 2.3f), 239. 

Lip tof Orchids), PM, ]ft5, 2.54. 255. 
LiFiodendrun, 207, Fig. .5<». 
{Liverwort (see also “ llei>alicse "), 
i 29, lOl, 102. 103. 100. 107. 108, 109. 
111. 112, 113, 114, 115. no, 119, 120, 
121, 125. 120, 128. 129. 132, LIT, 148. 
1.53. 1.50, L57 , 22,3. 27:i, 275, 270, 28:i, 
2H!t; embryo, 101>. 129; f.».ssil L., 
223; leaty L., KXI. 107, 114, 119; 
lhallose L., lOfl, 107, 112, 115, 119; 
Figs. 20. 27, ,31. 

Lizard, reproduction of lost parts, 
25. 

Ivocomotirm in jilants. 282. 

Ix)cu.st (Kobinia), 24, 283. 

I..odi<’ule, 185. 

' Loraiitbus. 278. 

Ixuus (.\elumbo), 207, Fig. 50. 
Louisiana, 2:iS. 

; Lupine, 211, 280. 

I Lycopt*r<lun (see uDo “ Puff-ball 
' 95. 

Lycopod. Lyeopodinea* (see also 
“Club-moss"), 1.39, 143. 144, 145, 
1.52, 155. I,5(). 157, ItiT, 175, 225. Uin!, 
293: embryo of, 144, 145: fossil L., 
I 147, 154, 15.5, 225, 220 ; gaiuet»»phyte 
of, 143, 144, 145; sporophyte, 140; 
‘ Figs. 37, :18. 

I.ycoptKiiaeea*, 143, 144. 

Lyeoi)odium. 143, 144. 145. 14^1, 147. 
*148, 152. 22,5; L. rhiratum,* m\ 
L, tffiiflroitUiuu, 143. Fig. 37. 
Lygt»dium, 135, Fig. .35. 

.• 

! 

I Maeroevstis (see also “ Giant Kelp 

i 08. 
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Macrosporan^uni (see also*‘OviiU*"), 
145, W'u 150, 151, 150, UJO, 101, l<i2, 
105, 10*», m, 1(»0, 170, 178, 170, 


Metz^eriii, 10<», 111), Fl^. 27. 

Mexican mgo {Sahia splendent). 
240. 


:i8, 40, 41, 42. j Mexico, 175, 2.17, 230. 

^f!iero.sport> (see also *‘ Kmbryo- ; Mirropylc, 171, 181. 
tc *•». 145, 140, 148. 140, 150, 151. ; Micro8|K>ra, 52, Fljc. 8. 

. f5>, l.M*, 10 .>. Um, OhS, 170, 178, Mi«To8iK»rc (.si*c al.so‘* Pollen ”j, 115, 

17^f 1‘yeas, hul; ( onifers. 105. j 140, 151>, 150. 102, KkJ. 170, 180, iio.i, 
KiO. i7i\ ilO; IsiuMes, 140, 150;! 2t»2, Fius. 00. 40, 42. 


Mars::i.i. 1.70, 151 : Sulviuia, 151 : 
Seluf ifeia, 145, 152. 

MatMer /aniily (Kniuacea*). 215. * 
MaOr * 1.0 (Arbutus Meuziesii), 214, 

240. 

Mapiolia. M. family, 2t>7, 208, 2*10, 

2.T>, 287. 2.8,s. 

Man as aj::eiii in (ii.stribution. 221>, 

241, 210. 

Manth rillea suitve<>hnis, 278, Fig. 00. 
Mango, 240. 

Manlehuria, 2.80, 287. 

Maii/aiiita ( A retost apliylos), 214, 
240, 271, 274. 

Maple, M. family (see also “ Acera- 
ceu* *') , 20*0, 210. 

Marattia, Marattiaoeif, 128, 127, 
l.ii;. 180, 174. 22.8. 224 : gametopbyte 
of, 128. 127 ; fossil M., 154, 228, 224. 
Marebaiitiaeea*, 107, 110. 

Marine alga* (see al.so “ Sea-weeOs’'). 

20, 0 : 1 , 20)2, 20).;, 2<4, 205. 

Mariposa lily (C’a’ •‘•hortus), 240. 
Maritime i)lantN, m, 275. 

Marsilia. Marsili^eeje, 150, 151, 1.72, 
1,75; M. vpstita, 150, 152, Fig. .80. 
Manna, 215. 

May-weed (Maruta), 215, Fig. 5.8. 
Mej’hatncal contrivances for cros.s- 
fertilizatioii, 250, 251, 2.72, 25.8, 274, 
275. 2^«.7. 

Mechanical tissues, 20.8, 217, 21»0. 
Meililerranean r«‘gion, 211. 
Mes(!mbryant liemuin , 275. 
Mesocarpus, (iO. 

Mesotauiinin, l(i(7. * 

Mfcsozoit! formations, 138, 105, 222, i 
• 224,227, 228. 

Mesquit (Prosopis), 2.‘W. 

Metazoa, 25. *■ i 


. Micro.simrangiuin |S)*e also “ Pollen- 

I .sac ’), 14.7, 110. 150, lOL 108, f^r., 
PW. 100, 170, 17:*. 18t», Figs. .88, .80, 
40. 41. 42. 

Mignonette ( Ih seda), 248. 

Mibb w (See also “ PeronosiKiren*,” 

' Krysiphea- "). 82, 01. f»2; Kose M. 
(se<* Splj!i‘r«»thec;i). Fig, 24. 

Milkweed, M. family (see also 
*• Aselepias ’ ) , 215, 274, 275, 2)6. 

; Mimosa, 24, 212, 283. 

MiiiiMsea*, 212. 

Mint family (l^fibiattr), 214, 218,278. 

Miocene formations, 227. 

Mistletoe, 8.7, 205, 278. • * 

. Mito,sis (see also “ Karyokinesis ”), 

0 . 

Moisture (a condiliorj for growth), 
17. l.S. 28, 202, 20(». 

Monarda, 240. 

Monera, 4, 81. :i2. .8.8, 45. 

Monk’s-hoori ( Acnniium), 208, 247. 

Monohlepharis. 

Mom>cotyledons, 177. 188, lai, 18.7, 
180, 187, 1H.S, 180, PtO. 101. P>2,108, 
104, 127. 100, 107, 108, P.»0, got), *201, 
2)2. 2)8. 20.7. 2)t), 207, 211, 217, 210, 

I 228. 22), 2')0, 2)7, 218, 278, Figs. 45, 

' 40 . 47. 

Monotropa, 2)8, 218, 218, 270, 270. 
Figs. 52, .70. 

Monstera, ls7. 

Morning-glory, 214, 278. 

Mosse.s (see al.so “ Bryophyte,”) 
1.7, 10, 27, 2S, 40. 52, 55. (sk 77, 
101, Itrg. 1(4, 105. 108, 11.8, 114. 

115, 110, 117, 118, 110, 122, 12k 

124. 125. 128, 1,*10, 181, |.8‘2, 188, 

144. 1.72, 228, 240, 2;7,24k; 27.8, 27-7. 
•28.8, •^H5, 280, 280, 2J0; Irish M. 
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(gee "Chondriw”); Peat M. 

"SpbaKiium”). 

tA 231, 232, 233. 234, | 
SC., •-Mfl, 237, 2:«t, OT. . ^ 

•MdUiitiiin liiurcl {KalmiQ latifoliah \ 

Movem(tnt« of plaiiU, 3, 22» 23, 24, 
282, 2H3, 285. 

Miu!(*r, Mncori ii (H«*f also ** Blai’k- 
iHpuM ”), 8(i, Fig. 22; Macor stobh- 
n{fc7\ Fig. 22. 

Miiller, 257. 

Musci (s(;e also “True Mosses*'). 
101, 101 , ll.\ lU. nr», n<i, 117. 119. 
120: g;iinftophyt<‘, 114, 115; .sporo- 
pliyte, 110, 117; Figs. 29, .‘Ki. 

Mushr«Mtii), ,S7, 9.3, 94, Fig. 2.7. 

Mustard fiimily (Cnu-ifera*), 20‘.». 

Mycelium, 87, 90, 91, 93, 94. Fig. 25. 

Mycet(»7,oa (sec also Myxomy- 
cctcs,” “Slime-mould"), 31, 32, 
33, 34, 48, Fig. 4. 

M#'. 0 ’gy<*etes (True Fungi), 81, 80, 
87, 88, 99, 99, Figs. 23. 24, 2,7. 

Myrioblepharis, 8il; zotlspores of, 
84. 

Mvj’i ccopliily, 200, 201, 

Myrtacejc (sec “ M\rtle"). 

Myrtl**, M. family, 211. 

Myxouncctes •(see also “ Slime- i 
mould.' "), 31. j 

N I 

Naias, Naiadaceae, 178, 184, 185, llKi, 
198, Figs. 43, 45. 

Nakcd-sccde<i plaiitvS (see “Gymno- , 
sperms "). 

Narcissus, 189, 191, 273, Fig. 40. 

Nasturtium ('rrojxeolum), 249, 250, 
2,71, Fig. 50. 

Natural system of cla.ssilicatiou, 12. 

Navicula, (■»5, Fig. 15. • 

Nectar, 257, 295. ; 

Nectary, 207, 247, 249, 2,Vi. ‘ 

Neetiles (of Conifers), U>8. 

Nelumbo, 207, Fig. ,70. i 

NemopUihf, 240. ! 


Hepeathm, 25$, Fig. 8$, ^ 

NerMeygUt, «; Jf. IMOmam, m, 

Ni|t^>^^^*****^^**^ IWiiWl'g. 

xt 1*4 WK m m m. 

Node, Id. 140. HI. 

Ni>o-»iexu»l repMiirtKift. 

North Viiieric*ii^ Zfl, 235, 23Tt 
2:49. 241. m 
Xorihern .Africa, 433. 

Niirtliern Kuro|ie, 230. 

Norway, 230. 

Nostiw, 2<14. 280. 

Nuclear di vi.sifui, .7, 0, ,50, 02, 179, 286, 
Nuclear .sjOiulIe, 0, F'ig, 3. 

Nucleolus, .7. 

Nucleus, .1, 4. 0, 7, 20, 3<s 38, 40, .74, 
.70, 02, 284. 

Nutation, 23, 282. 

Nutrition, 3. 

Nut family ((. upulifera*), 200. 
Nympbaaceje (sec also “ Water- 
lily “I, 207, 208, Fig. 50. 


Oak, 237. 

Ocean ta factor in distribution) , 234. 
Ocejuiic islands. 234. 

Odors of riuwers, 248. 295. 
auiog(miiim, 53, 5.7. 10:4, 265, 286, 
Fig. 9. 

Oleander. 21, 215, 271. 

Olive, 215. 

Onagracea* (Evening-primrose fam- 
ily), 211. 

Onion, <>, Fig. 3. 
ihon'hni ,sensibili3, 2.37. 

Otigonium, 5'>, 74 , 57, .78. 82, 84, 86; 
Chara. 02. 0.3: Cystopus, 82,* 85; 
(Ed<»g(miuin, 53; Saproiegnia, 82 ; 
Vatjchcria, 57, 58. 

Oos|K)re. 51, 51. 57, 

OjHiii vascular bundle, 207. 
operculum (of Moss caj>sule), 117, < 
118. Fig. :i0. 

Ophioglo.ssiin^ Opbioglossaceie, 127, 
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132, i;w, 1:H, 141, 154 ; (). iniUjatum, 
l.‘Vi; O. pcfniulum, Fi*j. -‘W. 
Orchid, Orchitiacejv, ISS, 192, 
194, 195. 19(>, 197. 198. 2,4,2^,255, 
278. 277, Fij;s. 47, 57. 

(h'vhia spertubilis, 254, Fi^;. 57. 
Oregon. 2159 . 

Or^^an, 8, 10. 20 , 21. 

Organic suhstauces, 3, il5, 3t), *><5, 80. 
<>sciUariji, 17. Fij:. 5. 

Osiiiuuda, Osiniiiulactsc, 1,'54, l.‘5S, 
139; O. vinmimomea, 134 ; O. f'Pf/u- 
lis, 134. 

i)strich fern {Onoci^ui strut/iiopft'ris), 
128, 1211, Fi;^s, 32, 3‘>. 

Ovary. 181. 177, 17S. 179. 181. 189. 
191*, im, 2(H», 210, 211, 2i;5, 215. 
218 . 

Ovule, 2S. 159. 180, 18»1, 1(5.3, 185, 170, 
177, 178. 179, ISl, 184, 185, 188,208. 
208. 227, 293. 

Oxalis, 210, Fi.t;. 51, 

Oxydendruin, 213i. Fiir. 52. 

Oxygen, 2, 8, 11, 19, 21, 24, 25, 30. 

P 

Pacitic Xorth America, 2.'5J», 234. 2^17 
Pacific South .America, 237. 
Pal{tM)-botany, 13. 

Paheoptt'ri.s, 223. 

Palaeozoic form.'* lions, 222, 223, 224, 

22»i. V 

Palmetto, 1S7, * ;8. 

Palms, 1S7, 197, 198, 228, 230, 2:U, 

23S. 2«;.s. 

PaiKlaniH. Pandamurea* (see also 
" Scifw-iMiie *’), 18(>, P.t8, 1>>8. 
Paiidorifia. 4 1 , Fig. 8 
Papaver.Kv a* (l^oppy family ), 20i>. 
Papilioiia<*ea‘, 212. 

Pappus. 215 
Paraphyses, 88. 

Parasites, .30, 8(.), 81 , 82, 85, 88, 89, 5K), 
91, 93, ‘C), 97, '»<», 1S:5, 201, 203., 205, 
278, 279, 2f(T ; Alga*, 85 ; animals, 
88, 90; flowering plants, *.>9, i78, 
279; Fungi, 81, 82. 81, 87, 88, 91, j 
95; Lichens, 97 ; nulrilioii of “ l7 , 


Parsley family (UmbolliferiB), 211. 
Parthenogenesis, 75, 79, 8.3; Cham 
crinitu, 75; Ked Algm, 75, 79; 
Sapndegnia, ^3. 

Pa.ssif)ora. Passiflorime (see “Pas- 
sion-flower’*). * 

I'assion-flower, 212. 

Pea, 210, 212, Fig. 61. 

Pea famil\ (set* “ lx;gamiuo8ffi,“ 
“ Papili«»naceje ’*). 

Peach, 87. * 

Pear, 182, 211. ^ 

Pcat-nio.sscs (Sphagnace»), 83, 114, 
115, Fig. 2‘.». 

Pediastrum, 13, Fig. 7. 

Pelargonium, 250. 251, - Fig. 
.58. 

i*eiiicillium (see also “ Blue-mottld“), 
1*2. 

iVpper family (PiixirinemJ, 208, 208, 
217. 229. 244. 

Perianth {.see also “Floral enve- 
lope”!, JiK), 191, 198, 208, 219, 245. 
Peridinea*, (g», 78, Fig. 1*5. » 

/5 riffinium divergent, G5, Fig. 16. 
IVristttme. 29, 118, 28;i. 

Perilhecium. 92. 
lN*riwiukle (Viuca),215. 

Permian formations, 186, 221, 228, 
227. 

Persimmon family (Diospyrina*), 
214. 

Petal. 181. 177, 179, IS.5, 188. 202.205, 
297, 298, 299, 210, 211,1*12, ‘Jl3, 218, 
217. 

Petaloifieons AngioHjM*rms (IHctdy- 
ledons), 217; (MiuitK’Otyledolis), 
I'.st, 197. 
l*et i<»Ie, 291 . 

Petunia, 213, Fig. .52. 
l*ha ophyc<*a* (Brown Algm), 49, 64. 
(55, (iti. 70, 78, 79, 283, 288; repne 
dnctitm, f’»8, 288; structure, 87, t’>8, 
89; Figs. 17, 18, 

Phalloidejo, 242. 

IMiilmleiidron, 187. 

Pliloidn, 124. 

Phlox, 214, 2.38. 

Phtjsphorus, 2. 
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l^/oto-ByntheHis (Carl)<)n assiiiiila- 
'ti(>n)» 11 » l*i» "^1* 

■pUycocyaiiiii, 37. 

«if^Hy(*oeryth^it^ 71. 

FhyconiyceteB (see •also “ Alga- 
- fungi ”),«!, gft, 86, il2, 95, 99, 
>88, Figs. 21, 22. 

Fhyllodiuin, 271, 274. ^ 

niylloglossuni, 14<>. 

Fliyllosiphoii, 85. 

Phytophthora infeKtans, 82. 
Ficksrel-weed {Pontedvria cordata) 
189, Fig. #f>. 

Pigments, 22, 49, W, 2ti3, 274, 21>7; 

of Marine Alga*, (>4, 26^1. 

Pig-weed family (ChenofKxIiacea), 
208. 

Pine, Pimis, 1<)9, 170, 227. 2:i8, 245; 

P f'on tortile 170, Fig. 42. 

Pin ’ P family (see also 
“Bro .v*ew”j, 194, 198, 2a8. 
Pine-sap {Moiiotropa hypopitys), 213, 
270, Figs. 52, 59. 

IPinguieula. 259. 

PiifK, 14 . family (Caryophyllaceae), 
209, 248. 

Pinnuhiria viridis^ G5, Fig. 15. 
PiperTneie (see “ Pepper”). 

Pistgi, 271. 

IMstil (see also “Carpel”), 179, 181, 
189, m), 191, 194, 195, 1<»7, 210, 213, 
215, 21<J, 24.5, 250, 253, 254, 25<i 
Pisuin, 2io. 

Pitcher-nlant^ (see also “ Darling- 
tunia,” '* Neiamtlms,” “ Sarra- 
eenia ”). 205, 209. 258, Fig. 58. 
Placenta, 181, 200, 209. 

Plankton, 04. 

Plantain (Musa), 193; (Plant ago), 
241, 251. 

Plasmodium, 23, .31,32, 34, Fig 4. 
Plastids (see also “ Cliloroplast,” 
** Cbromatophore ”), 0. 

Pieodorina Cati/oruica, i?9, Pig. 6. 
Pleurococens, 43, 47, Fig. 7. 

Pliocene formations, 227. 

Plum, 93, 1(». * 

Podophyllum, 236. 

Poinsetlia, 210, 248. 


Poisonous jjirotective secretions, 2f>0. 
Poison ivy {Wius toxicodendron). 
237. 

Polar nuclei, 179. 

Pollen, Pollen-spore, 28, 159, ICO, 1G3, 
H>4, Km, 101», 170, 174, 178, 179. 180, 
181, 19.5, 203, 2.50, 251, 252, 25^1, 2.54, 
255, 25<;, 257. 294. 

Pollen-chamber (of Cvcads), lti.3, 
Fig. 40. 

Pollen-sac. 159, 160, 1G9, 179,202,293, 
Figs. 40, 41. 42. 

Pollen-tube, KX), 163, 164. 169, 170, 
179, 180, 181, 292, Figs. 4^>, 42. 
Pollination, 28, KW, 169, 178. 180, 181, 
189. UK), im, 20<;, 244, 245. 246. 247, 

{ 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 2,54, 255. 

; 256; by birds, 249: by insects, 245, 

! 244i, 247. 248, 249, 2.50, 251 , 252, 253, 

254, 255, 25<> : by snails, 247. 
Pollinium, KC>, 254. 2.5.5. 256, Fig. 5<». 
j Polycarpicaj, 2U7, 208, 2(KN 218, 219, 
Fig. f»0. 

I I*olygonacea*, 208. 

, Polygonum, 206), Fig. 49. 

; Polyi)odiacea*. 138. 151. 

; Poly iK>di urn, 1.35, 234: /*. /a/cufwm, 

I i;i5. Fig. .35. 
t Polyporus. 87. 

! Polysiphonia. 72, 74. Figs. 19, 20. 
Pomegranate, 211. 

j Pond-scum (see also “ Conjngata*,” 
*‘ Spirogyra “). 59. 60, 85. Fig. 13, 

! Pond-weeds (see also “Naiadacea*”), 
j 28, 178, 286. 198, Fig. 43. 
PoiittMleria, 189, Fig. 4t5. 

Poplar, 2lKi, 22.S, 222», 2.30. 

! Poppy, P. family {see also Esch- 
' st'holrzia,” “ Papaveraceie ”), 20ib 
, 241. 

Potassium, 2. 

Potato-fungus {Phytophthora in/e$- 

tan^)t 62. • 

Prairies, 238, 241. 

Prickles, 28, 260. 2**5. 

Primrose, P. family (PrimUiim*), 
213, 214. 

Procarp (of Rboduphycea*) , 74, 75, 
Fig. 20. 
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Promycoliura, 80, Fig. 23. 
l*ronul>a. 257. 

Protearejv, 2.'U. 

Proteotioii ajrainst animals, 251), 2<>0, 
201, 272. JlC). 
rroteraiulry, 250, 251. 
rrolernjiyny, 250. 


j Red Alga* (Rh04!<t{)hyrete ) , 40, r;;t, 
70, 72, 7:;, 74, 7S, 70. 00, 222, 2(i;{’ 
205, Figs. 10, 20. 

‘ K4hI- 1)11(1 (( Vrcis), 212. • 

I Red otMlar {J^niptriis Virginianu) , 

1 KO, IH). ^ 

I Redwood {Sequoia sernpervirena), 


l*rotliallimn (see “ Oametophyte ”). , 

ProtoetHvaeea*. 42, 43, 44, 45, 4<», 47, | Keproduelioii, .‘i, 0, 25, 40, 41, 62, .55, 
48, 40, 50, 51, 57, (X), 76, 77, 78, 

08, Fig. 7. 


Protoooceus, 280. 

Protoniyxa, 32. 

Protouema, *>.3. 114, 11.5, Fig. 20. 
Protopliyte, Protni»l>yta, 16, 37. 
Protoplasm, 3. 4, 22, 23, 61, 72, 
Psilotum, Psilotaeea*. 144, 147, 1.5,3. 
Pteridophyta, Pteridopliytes (see 
also “Ferns”), Oi, 120. 122, 12.'*, 
124, 12.5, 126.. 128, UV). 132. 130. 143, 
144, 147, 148, 140, 152. 1.53, 1,56. 1.57. 
158, 15tt, m), 161, 010, 17i», 17.5, 17t». 
184, lOtl, 223, 22,5, 2tW, 273. 2i»0. 2511, 
2i»2. 2i»3, 2<)4; (‘iiibryo of. 121>. i;Ji>. 
131: fossil P., l."4, 1.5.5; ganieO) 
phyte, 123, 126, 127 : heteros|H)rj'. 
148; sexu.al organs, 128, 120; sjM>- 
rangiuiii, 132; spores, l-'lj; siM)ro- 
phyte, 12;J, 124, i:n». Ml. 

Pteri,^ nquiliua^ FVi. 

PufT-hall ( Lyeoperdon), 87, 03. m. 

Pyrenoid, 30, .50, Figs. 6, 1.3. 
Pyreuoiiiyeete.*^ H3. 

V 

R 

Rafflesia, 270. 

Riig-weed (.Ani)»ro.sia), 241. 

Rainfall (a factor in distribution), 
2215 237, 2^10. 

Ranmiculus, lianuncnlac#.*?*', 18<), 207, 


Respiration. 8, 24 , 25. • 

I Restiiig-spt>re (see also ‘Oiigpore, ” 
1 “ ZygosiM>re ”), 30, 41, 5.3, 54, 57, 

! 50. <k>, 63, 2ti4, 265; ('hara, 63; 

* (‘onfervacea*, .53. .54 ; fresli-watt.r 
j Alga*. 2th4, 265; Fungi, 8^1, .S5, 86; 

V'aucheria, 57 ; V<*Ivox, 41. 
Resurr(M*tion-pl,'int {SiUujiiuJhi lepi- 
ifopfit/lln) , 273. 

Rhaphides, 2*10. 

Rliizoids. 86, 107, 12i). 

Rhizome, m, 2*1-1. 282. 
Khoilodcndron, 214, 240. 
Klaxlophycea* (see also **M6d^l> 
ga* ”). 40, 70, 72 73, 74, 75, 78, 70; 
color of. 71; continuity of proto- 
plasm. 71 ; fresh-water R., i.3. re* 
produciioii, 73, 74; Figs. 10, 2y. 
Rhus (sec “ Sumach ”). 

Pifn ti .'ijfrciosotHf 240. 

. Riccia. 103, 106, 10»/, llu, 111, ll.s, 

’ 1 10, 122, Figs. 26, 27, 28, .33. 

, Riclutrdia, 246. 

! Riciiius, 200, 200. Fig. * 

' R<M*k-building Alga*, 222. 
i Ri»ck-wctH! (Fucus), 60, 70, Fig. 18, 
Rfw ky M‘»nntains, 232, 237. 

Root-liairs. 281. 

Roots, 21, :?0, 67, <'*.8, 60, 113, 120, 122, 
12*1, 120. i:i0. 131. Ill, 144, 145, l*i2, 
17»), 171, 172. 182, 18,3. 185. 180.201, 
2.50, 2»;7, 268. 27*1, 277 ; of Conifers, 
170. 171, 172; of Cycads, 162; of 
Dicotyledon.s, 180, 204; of Kpi* 
phyl cs. 277 ; of Etjuisetum. 141 : of 
Ferns, 122, 12*1, 127, l.'Ui, i:0 ; l.y co- 
pods, 144. 145; MoniKrotyle<ions, 
18,3, 18.5, 2t>8. 


208, 217 . 246, 247 , 270; Ji. ahnrti- . 
ry.s, 24*1; li. 246; i 

H. Par ah a, 270, Fig.s. 50, .50. | 

Rattan-palm, 278. 

Ravenala, 103. , , 

Kay flowers (of (>>mpo8iia‘), 215, 
216. 

Hecepta(;le, 207. 
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Root-fltock (soo “ RhizoiiHj ”) 

Root-tubefrclos (of Lo]L?«niQinosfe),28t> 

Jioso iiiildow (SpbfiTotlie* a), *JI. 

Kolnlion of prot<'|)lasiii, (>1. 

Royjil-ferii {0.vnf^nl<i refjaUs)^ l.'M. 

Kiibia(‘(ia3, 215, 21S. 

Ruby-throat humiiiing-hird, 242. 

Kudijeckia, 241. • 

Rushes (Juiit*a<*eji5), IH!). 

Rusts (iEoidioiiiyeetes). 88, 82, lH, 
25, Rig. 23. 

I*ve, 23.^ 

8 

Sao-fungi (AH<*oniy(*etes), 20, 21, tt2, 
•jsn, Fiir. iM. 

Sage (Salvia), 242, 254, Fig. 57. 

Sage-brush {Artemisia), 2o4, 237. 

S.Mgittaria, 1H5. IHfl, 2<»7, Fig 45 

Sago-palm (see “ Cycas revolula”). 

Sahara, 271 . 

Sr. Helena, 2:t4. 

Salit’ei nia, 27,5. 

Salvia, 253, 254; »S. prutcnsis, 2,54; 
Fig. .57. 

Salviiiia, Sah hiiaeoa*, 1,51, 1,5,5. 

■Sam oh ire (see “ Salicoriiia ”). 

S ’liguinaria. 2fH), Fig. 48. 

rfaproleguia, n: undeguiaeea* (.see 
also “Water-moulds”), 82, 83, 
Fig. 21. , 

Sai)i«)])hyie, ,^0, 82, 87, 1)2 !){♦, R)ri, 
203. 205, 27-S, 272, 227. 

Sarew<les,«105, 272. 

Surgas.sum {see also “Gulf-weed ”), 
<17, 02, 70, Fig. IS. 

Saroiliamnus, 2,50, 252, Fig. ,50. 

Sarraeenia, 2.5S; S. purpureay 2,58, 
Fig. ,58. 

Sassafras, 2iX). 

Seale-mo.sses isoe “Liverworts^’). 

Seales, 12.5. p;.5, 170, 12-'-. 270. 277. 
272 : epidermal .seale.s, 12.5, R)5,277 ; 
leaf-seales, Km, 170. 270. 272, Fig. 
,52. 

Schizoiuyeetes (see ahso “Hmue- 
ria”),*;}.5. 

Sehi/.ophyeeaj (.see. also “(\\aiiophy- 
eeie J>5, 30, 45, 2S4. 


I Schizc phytes, Sihizophyta, 34, 35* 
37, 44, 47, 2H4. 

Scitaniiiiem, 122, 123, im, 127, 128, 
Fig. 47. 

Scouriiig-rush ^Equiset^m), 132. 
Serew-pine (Pandaniis), 180, 128,228, 
2C>8. 

Scrophulariacepe, 214. 

Se‘a-anemone, 25, 

Sea-roeket ((’akile). 275. 

Sea-undiin, 70. 

Sea-weeds (.see also “Marine Al- 
gte"), 20, (k*. fi4, 287 
Secondary growth of •^teins, 142, 147, 

102, lOH, 172, 121, 2t»t), 2<»H. 

Sedgfc.s (see al.so “Cyperaeea^ 1H8, 

182. 

Seed, 18, 22, lOf), lui, 170, 171, 172, 
1S.3, 200. 243, im, 245. 

Seed-plants (see als(* “Flowering 
plants.” “ Spermatophytes ”), 2, 
!(*, 14, 10. 21. 2:;, 28, .315, 15«i, 158, 
100, 101. 174. 220. 242, 207. 
.Seed-vessel, 22. 

Selaginella, Selaginellaeeae, 143,144. 
145, IR;, 148, 150. 1.52, I.V.. 1.5.S, 152. 

103, 10}), 171 , 175. 225. 220 : embryo, 
145; gametophyte. 145. IRl; sporo- 
phyte, IRi; S. lepUhphyllUy 273; 
Fig. 3S. 

Self-pollinated flowers, 240». 2.5:1. 
Sensitive fern {Onocka 

Sensitive plant {Munosa p«d/ea),24, 
24U, 2.S3. 

Sepal, 101. 177. IT}), is.5, 2t)2, 

2)H». 207, 20.S, 20}), 211, 2i:’>, 218, 240, 
24.N. 251. 

Seqvioia (see also “Giant Tree,’* 
“Redwood”), 107, 171. 227 , 2:10, 
2 : 15 , 2.32; (jUjanh'u. 174, 227;* 
S. sewpi rvin na, 174 , 227. 

Seta, no, 120, 124. 

, Sexual eel Is, 25, 27, 287. 

I Sexual organs, 28, ,53, 73, 74, 83, 

I 105. los, no, 12 A 

Se.xual jiruduction, 25, 41, 44. 52, 
5S, 00. 02, IkI. to, 7.3, S:i, 84, 8^ , 

SS, 100 , n».s, 1R5, 128, 101 , 287; \m 
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' Algie, 52, 55, 58, (iD, 52. 75; in j Bpermothamnlum, 74, Fig. 

Arehegimiates, 105; in Fungi, | »Splm»r<M*ar|>ti«, 10l», Fig. 28: 

8.5.84,85; in S{a>nnatophyteH, IU». j Spha*rothera, t>l, Fig, 24. 

8hieU-fern (Aspi«!ium), l.*M. Fig.05. Sphagnum. Sphagnairtw {»ee alno 
Sbooting-stur (l)iHioi*atheou, 217, ** lVnt-moS4»es ' 7 , 115, 114, 115, 115, 

Fig. 52. Fig- 2t». 

Siberia. 2.’U>. Sphenophylleai, 225. 

Sierra Nevatia, 174, 205, 275. SpliiiAc muths, 245. 

Sievt'-tubes, 124. Spklerwort (Tratleacaniia), 4, Fig. 1. 

Sigiliaria. 147. 220 Spines, 2»i5, 2bl, 272. 

Sileiie, Fig. 45. Spirsea, 215, Fig. 51. 

Silurian (ormations, 174,221,222, 220 Spirillum ruhrmn, .15, Fig. iL 
Simplest forms of lifo, 51. 2M. Spirogyra, 55, <i«t, 2*15, Fig. iTl. 

S!ph«uiea», 27, 5ti, ,57, 5S. 77. 75, 8.1, | .8piroia>iiia, 

221, 222, 2.8S; fos>il S.. 221, 222 ; | Sp«>rangiutu, .'12, 44, (>7, <i.8, 72, 82, S<;, 
structureof, 5l», .57, ."»S ; Figs. 11, 12. ‘.M, 12.5. i;i2, lO'l, 1:14, l.V*, |:J7, 145, 

Sleep movements, 24, 2.8.‘. 141, 14.1, 145, 14b, 147, 145, 151), 1.5s, 

Sliiiie-imuilds ( Myeelozoa) , 5, 24, 51, 1.55, 17s, 1.S4, 22.1 ; Alga*, «»7, tis. 72 ; 

.52, ;Ki, :t7. .‘VS, 45, Fig. 4. Ecpiisetum, 145; EuHiKiraiigiata% 

Smuts (Ustilagineie), 55, i»i). 1.’12, l.'V'l; Fungi, H2, s<»; I^i^pio- 

Snails, 245. 8i><»rangiata*, FV4, 105; Lyeo|)o<J», 

Snow-plant {Surcodes sanguinea), 14.‘i Pieridophytes, 125; 8iN*rma- 

25.5, 275. tophytes, 1,5S, 1,55. 

Sohiuutn iusmiuoidrs, 27S, Fig. 50. Si>ore. 7, is, 2.S, .'12, OH, .05, .'KJ, 40 5,*l.^ 

Sorrel-tree (Oxydendrum), 215, Fig. .54. tVl, T.'l, 7.5, 82, H.H, 84. .87, 107 

15*1, IIH, 117, 125, l.OH, 1.05, I.HP, 
S<.rus, lb.’,, im, Figs.- 05, 45. 145, Ml, 145, 14<i, 1.58, 1.55, i<i5, Jiij, 

South America. 251, 2.57. 2.‘15. lOH, l(J4, l(i,5, IGS, lb5, 175, 174, 18<», 
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